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TO  THE 


MY  DEAR  BISHOP  OF  SALFORD, 

I  FREL  it  a  great  gratification,  that  yon  have 
permitted  me  to  oonneet  pnblidy  your  name  with  my  own  on 
the  present  occasion.  From  the  time  when  onr  friendship  com- 
menced with  our  united  work  at  S.  Edmund's  in  1855-1858, 
jon  hare  been  associated  (I  may  say)  with  eveiy  event  of  my 
life,  public  and  private.  Tour  incessant  activity  of  labour  hns 
never  prevented  joa  from  giving  me  patient  attention  and 
carefiiUy-considered  advice,  under  my  various  perplexities  and 
troubles.  And  I  hope  I  may  add  without  impropriety,  that  I 
have  found  my  knowledge  of  %windf  a  greater  blessing,  than 
even  your  acts  of  unwearied  kindness.  I  account  your  friendship 
ss  amongst  the  highest  privileges  I  possess. 

You  have  throughout  heartily  encouraged  my  efforts  in  the 
*<  Dublin  Review";  and  indeed,  during  the  later  years  of  my 
Editorship,  you  consented  to  act  as  one  of  its  Censors.  I  cannot 
doubt  therefore  that  you  will  approve  the  general  drift  of  these 
Essays.  I  hope  you  may  also  think,  that  the  selection  from  my 
articles  has  been  not  injudiciously  made ;  and  that  what  little 
I  have  added  is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  the  rest 

Begging  your  blesring, 
,  I  am  ever, 

My  dear  Bishop  or  Saltord, 
Tour  affectionate  friend, 
W.  G.  WARD. 
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PEEFACE. 

Thebe  is  a  closer  connection  than  might  be 
thought  at  first  sight,  between  the  various 
Essays  which  I  here  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  English  Catholics.  On  the  surface  it 
would  appear,  that  the  first  four  and  last  three 
are  exclusively  concerned  with  Catholic  do- 
mestic controversies;  and  that  the  intermediate 
ones  are  exclusively  directed  against  extems. 
This  is  by  no  means  entirely  so,  as  I  will  pre- 
sently explain.  But  I  will  begin  with  referring 
to  the  fiindamental  domestic  controversy  treated 
in  the  volume. 

I  have  mentioned  in  my  Preliminary  Essay,. 
whatwere  the  circumstances  which  compelled  me 
to  dwell  so  earnestly,  in  the  ^'Dublin  Review,"^ 
on  the  Church's  InfaUibility  in  her  ordinary  and 
unintermittent  magisterium.  It  is  really  no 
caricature  of  what  used  to  be  implied  by  certain 
writers,  to  say  that,  on  their  view,  it  is  the 
business  of  a  cultured  and  leisured  Catholic  to 
construct  for  himself  his  own  religious  system. 
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He  must  base  that  system  indeed  partially  on 
the  Church's  Definitions  of  Faith ;  i.e.  on  those 
Definitions,  of  which  the  contrayentlon  is  actual 
heresy :  but  in  no  other  way  need  he  submit 
to  her  authority.  Of  course  as  regards  the 
enormous  majority  of  Catholics  —  those  who 
are  not  fitted  for  theoretical  speculation  —  to 
profess  such  a  Rule  of  Faith  would  be  self- 
evident  foolery.  But  the  "Home  and  Foreign 
Review*'  virtually  maintained,  that  the  highly- 
cultivated  intellect  should  seek  religious  truth 
by  a  method  essentially  different  from  that 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  believer.  Indeed 
the  Editor  (see  p.  49  of  this  volume)  described 
"the  instructed  minority"  as  the  Church's 
divinely-appointed  teachers;  whose  lead  the 
Pope,  the  Episcopate,  the  ignorant  herd,  are 
slowly  and  laboriously  to  follow  in  each  other's 
company.  This  amazing  position  I  had  to 
meet  with  the  most  emphatic  of  negatives; 
and  no  other  part  of  my  controversial  duty 
was  so  indispensable. 

Now  the  one  Catholic  Doctrine  available 
for  such  a  purpose  was  this  :  that  the  whole 
magisterium  of  the  Eeclesia  Docens  is  simply 
infallible;  and  that  an  entirely  unreserved 
Bubmission    to    that   magisterium   is  a   duty^ 
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no  less  incumbent  on  the  ablest  and  most 
thoaghtful  philosopLer,  than  on  the  most  igno- 
rant peasant.  On  this  Doctrine  therefore 
I  earnestly  and  repeatedly  insisted.  In  various 
parts  of  this  volume  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
hibit my  own  idea,  how  large  is  the  ground 
covered  by  that  infallible  magisterium;  and 
how  extensive  therefore  is  the  intellectual  cap- 
tivity imposed  by  God  on  every  loyal  Catholic. 
As  regards  the  particular  question,  whether 
intellectual  captivity  or  intellectual  independ- 
ence be  the  true  intellectual  liberty,— I  would 
submit  what  I  have  said  in  pp.  320-326.  And  on 
the  general  subject  I  have  just  named,  I  would 
refer  to  pp.  11,  12 ;  71 ;  117  ;  178,  9  ;  181-4  ; 
310 ;  325  ;  361 ;  528-530  ;  and  especially  to 
pp.  185-204.  Before  all  other  things,  I  would 
soUcit  the  reader's  3»ttention  to  what  I  have 
put  forth  on  this  theme ;  and  I  would  specially 
entreat  competent  theologians  to  correct  any 
error  or  exaggeration,  into  which  1  may  have 
fellen  thereon.  I  submit  that  the  good  Catholic's 
mental  attitude — however  highly  instructed 
he  may  be;  nay  in  one  sense  the  more,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  may  be  mora  highly  instructed  (see 
p.  72); — ^is  predominantly  one  of  intellectual 
captivity  :  of  continuous  searching  to  discover 
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the  Ohuroli's  true  mind :  of  resolve  to  pursue  his 
own  speculations,  in  entire  harmony  with,  and 
submission  to,  that  mind.*  Observe  what  even 
Dr.  Bollinger  says,  as  quoted  in  p.  325,  note. 
And  consider  again  what  emphatic  stress  is  laid 
by  all  approved  OathoUo  authorities,  on  the 
"  sentire  cum  Eoclesi&." 

A  second  theme  on  which  I  have  laid  stress, 
is  the  large  extent  of  the  Church's  definitional 
Infallibility.  See  especially  the  Tenth  Essay, 
with  its  two  Appendices.  The  fundamental 
assumption  of  my  argument  in  this  Essay  is, 
that .  the  Church,  if  infallible  at  all,  must 
necessarily  possess  whatever  Infallibility  she 
claims.  As  to  this  assumption,  see  what  I  have 
said  in  p.  322. 

To  my  mind,  the  great  interest  and  import- 
ance of  this  second  question  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  former.  If  the  Church's 
infallible  Definitions  are  as  numerous  as  I 
believe  them  to  be, — from  this  alone  it  would 
follow,  that  the  loyal  Catholic's  mental  attitude 
is  predominantly  one  of  intellectual  captivity. 

*  I  am  speaking  of  course  coi^peming  those  questions  alone- 
bat  surely  they  are  beyond  comparison  the  most  important  of  all 
— ^which  are  connected  with  man's  moral  and  spiritual  interests^ 
whether  individual,  social,  or  politicaL 
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And  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  Catholic  recognises 
how  large  is  that  infallible  unwritten  magi- 
sterium  to  which  his  intellectual  submission 
is  due, — ^he  will  not  be  startled  at  the  large 
number  of  infallible  Definitions,  which  (as  I 
mamtain)  are  obligatory  on  his  absolute  in- 
terior assent.  I  may  here  also  add  a  remark, 
for  which  no  natural  place  has  occurred  in 
the  volume.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  deferring  profoundly  to  the  Church's 
whole  magisterium,  and  labouring  to  ascertain 
her  true  mind, — will  very  rarely  indeed  (I 
think)  experience  any  kind  of  even  superficial 
difficulty,  in  accepting  this  or  that  minor  Defi- 
nition, which  may  issue  from  the  infallible  See.* 
Such  Definition  will  be  found  almost  invariably 
to  do  no  more,  than  express  distinctly  what 
has  throughout  been  ascertainably  involved  in 
the  Church's  practical  teaching. 

At  the  same  time  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
imply,  that  every  Catholic,  who  is  in  spirit  full 
of  loyalty  to  the  Chiu'ch's  teaching  office,  will 
as  a  matter  of  course  accept  this  or  that  theory, 
concerning  the  extent  of  her  definitional  Infalli- 

*  As  to  the  broad  distinctioii,  in  the  way  of  practical  effect, 
^tween  a  Definition  of  fwUk  and  a  minor  in&Jlible  Definition, — 
I  vodd  Bolidt  special  attention  to  what  I  have  said  in  pp.  502,  3. 
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bility.  In  p.  27,  note,  I  draw  attention  to 
M.  de  Haulleville's  testimony,  that  Montalem- 
bert  e.g.  was  in  intention  unreservedly  submis- 
sive to  the  Church's  voice.  But  I  think  even  a 
stronger  supposition  may  be  made.  I  think 
that  the  very  extent  and  thoroughness  of  some 
given  person's  loyalty  to  the  Church  might 
make  him  less  ready  than  he  would  be  other- 
wise, to  see  the  injurious  effect  produced  on  more 
ordinary  minds  by  some  inadequate  doctrine 
on  the  Church's  definitional  Infallibility.  I 
might  fully  admit  this,  as  I  do ;  and  yet  I  might 
think  that  the  effect  of  such  inadequate  doctrine 
on  the  mass  of  those  who  accept  it,  is  very  un- 
fortunate. ♦ 

At  last  however  I  need  not  say,  that  the 
question  directly  to  be  considered,  as  to  any 
given  theory,  is  not  whether  it  be  expedient  but 
whether  it  be  true.  And  this  therefore  is  the 
question,  which  I  more  prominently  submit  to 
competent  judges.  But  I  think  indeed  it  will 
be  admitted  by  persons  of  every  school  that, 
if  what  I  have  urged  on  the  subject  is  even 
substantially  and  approximately  true,  it  is  of 
extreme  practical  importance.  Take  one  in- 
stance. A  large  amount  of  familiar  intercourse 
between   Cathohcs    and   non-Catholics   is  an 
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absolute  necessity  of  oar  time.     It  can  be  no 
matter  then  of  inferior  moment,  whether  I  am 
correct  in  what  I  have  said  pp.  70-81.    It  can 
be  no  unimportant  matter  whether  it  be  abso- 
Intelj  necessary  for  any  Catholic,  who  desires 
to  retain  his  grasp  of  Catholic  Dogma  and  live 
what  may  be  called  a  Catholic  life, — that  he 
labour  actively  to  surround  himself  with  a 
Catholic  atmosphere,  and  to  place  himself  in 
constant  contact  with  Catholic  influences.    An- 
other even  stronger  instance  concerns  Catholic 
higher  education.     In  my  humble  judgment — 
I  speak  however  with  great  deference  —  the 
diffusion  among  English   Catholic  youths   of 
higher  and    deeper  intellectual   culture  than 
they  now  possess,  may  be  a  signal  blessing ; 
but  it  also  may  be  a  signal  calamity.     It  will 
(I  think)  be  one  or  the  other,  accordingly  as 
secure  provision  may  or  may  not  be  made,  that 
those  who  receive  such  culture  shall  be  fiilly 
imbued  with  the    Church's  true  and  genuine 
spirit.     See  pp.  99,  100  of  this  volume.     On  a 
ftiture   occasion  I  shall  be  able  (I  hope)  to 
exhibit  my  reasons  for  grave  apprehension  on 
the   subject;    most  of  which  indeed  I  have 
already,  from  time  to  time,  set  forth  in  the 
"  Dublin  Review."     The  decision  of  ecclesias- 
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tical  autkority  indeed  has  been  strongly  pro- 
nounced. Nor  can  I  abandon  the  hope  that  a 
time  may  speedily  come,  when  the  true  Catholic 
spirit,  with  which  youths  are  now  imbued  by 
the  healthy  discipline  of  Ushaw  and  Stonyhurst, 
shall  receive  its  fuller  and  more  mature  de- 
yelopment  in  some  more  advanced  Institution, 
no  less  entirely  removed  than  they  are  from  the 
intrusion  of  non-Catholic  principles. 

And  there  is  an  especial  reason— of  which  I 
speak  in  p.  564 — ^why  it  is  more  important  at 
this  epoch  than  it  might  have  been  in  other 
times  to  exhibit  clearly  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual captivity  which  the  Church  imposes  on 
a  loyal  Cathohc.  I  refer  to  the  singularly 
rapid  growth  of  what  I  have  called  "indi- 
vidualism ''  outside  her  pale. 

I  now  pass  to  the  historical  argument  for 
the  truth  of  Catholicity,  as  contained  in  some 
of  the  following  Essays.  When  Dr.  Pusey's 
Eirenicon  appeared,  the  "  Month  "  said  that 
one  of  its  great  results  should  be  "  the  calm 
and  positive  statement  of  Catholic  Doctrine  on 
the  part  of  trained  and  practised  theologians, 
whose  works  might  take  their  place  among 
the  permanent  treasures  of  our  literature." 
Accordingly  F.  Harper  issued,  as  soon  as  might 


be,  one  most  valuable  yolume ;  and  afterwards  a 
second.  Certainly  I  am  no  '^  trained  and  prac- 
tised theologian.'^  Yet  it  seemed  in  harmony 
with  the  then  general  feeling  of  EngUsh  Catho- 
lics, that  the  **  Dublin  Review"  should  not  con- 
tent itself  with  a  mere  exposure  of  Dr,  Pusey's 
more  prominent  fallacies;  but  should  utilize 
the  occasion,  by  setting  forth  affirmatively  the 
Church's  historical  basis.  It  might  appear 
indeed  presumptuous,  that  one  so  little  versed 
as  I  am  in  patristic  knowledge  should  attempt 
such  a  task ;  and  I  refer  apologetically  to  this 
disqualification,  in  p.  124.  Nevertheless  I 
thought  there  was  a  service  of  some  importance, 
which  I  could  render  in  the  matter.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  a  single  Anglican  (still  less 
ordinary  Protestant)  controversialist,  who  has 
shown  so  much  as  a  faint  apprehension  of  the 
Catholic  historical  argument  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand  Catholic  controversialists — who 
invariably  imply  this  argument — have  not  in 
general  (I  think)  sufficiently  displayed  its  full 
force.  They  have  been  more  occupied  in  en- 
countering their  opponents  on  this  or  that 
individual  historical  fact,  than  in  making  clear 
the  reasonable  bearing  of  historical  facts  in  the 
aggregate.     In  order  to  explain  what  I  here 
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mean — I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  said  in 
p.  362 ;  in  pp.  415-418  ;  and  in  pp.  420-428. 
Much  of  course  has  been  written  on  both  sides, 
since  my  articles  originally  appeared.  But  I 
cannot  find,  either  that  the  Catholic  additions 
supersede,  or  that  the  new  anti-Catholic  argu- 
ments tend  to  invalidate,  the  reasoning  of  my 
Fifth,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Essays.  For  instance 
I  have  looked  cursorily  at  a  series  of  anti- 
Eoman  articles  in  the  "  Church  Quarterly,** 
which  have  been  for  some  time  proceeding. 
They  are  written  (so  far  as  I  have  observed) 
in  a  perfectly  Christian  and  temperate  tone. 
But  I  have  been  quite  surprised  to  observe  how 
manifestly  irrelevant  their  whole  reasoning 
is  seen  to  be,  when  once  the  true  lie  of  tbe 
argument  is  understood. 

I  should  add  that  the  Essays  I  have  named 
— the  Fifth,  Eighth  and  Ninth — are  by  no  mea 
merely  directed  against  the  Anglican  as  "  a 
hominem.*'  They  will  hold  their  own,  I  tnis 
against  every  section  of  non -Roman  Christians. 
They  assume  no  other  premiss  (see  p.  309) 
than  that  Christianity  comes  from  God;  an^ 
that  the  facts,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  on  the  whole  substantially  true. 

The   Essays   on    **  Corporate   Union "    anc 
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"The  Council  of  Florence'*  were  written 
with  less  help  than  the  others  from  Catholic 
writers.  Doubtless  therefore  they  may  be  espe- 
cially conspicuous  for  mistakes ;  and  in  parti- 
cular I  may  have  made  historical  bungles  in 
the  second  of  the  two.  But  I  do  think  I  have 
abundantly  shown,  how  hopeless  is  any  attempt 
to  adduce  the  facts  of  that  Council,  as  giving 
any  kind  of  countenance  to  the  Anglican 
dreams  about  Corporate  Union. 

I  said  at  starting,  that  there  is  much  greater 
comiection  than  appears  on  the  surface,  be- 
tween all  the  different  contents  of  the  volume. 
In  fact — of  those  passages  to  which  I  just  now 
<lrew  attention,  as  bearing  on  the  Church's 
Infallibility  in  her  whole  practical  magisterium, 
—the  great  majority  are  taken  from  the  very 
Essays,  which  handle  the  Anglican  contro- 
versy. The  reason  of  this  fact  is  worth 
observing.  Just  as  some  Catholics  have 
seemed  to  fancy,  that  the  Church  teaches  infal- 
libly no  other  truths  except  those  which  she 
has  defined  ; — so  a  certain  not  very  dissimilar 
error  has  prevailed  among  Anglicans.  Cardinal 
Newman  (see  p.  112  of  this  volume)  represented 
Anglicans  as  expressly  maintaining  a  doctrine, 
which  certainly  their  arguments  always  seem 
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to  imply.  They  hold,  he  said,  that  the  Faith 
"has  ever  existed  in  the  Church  whole  and 
entire;"  ^^ recognized  as  such,"  ^^ascertainable 
as  such,"  apart  from  any  dependence  on  the 
Church's  testimony;  "entirely  objective  and 
detached"  from  the  Church,  the  Church  "being 
in  the  background."*  It  was  an  essential 
portion  therefore  of  the  anti- Anglican  argu- 
ment, to  show  how  opposed  are  historical 
facts  to  this  fancy  sketch.  In  other  words, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  exhibit  the 
large  extent  and  iofallible  authority  of  the 
Church's  unwritten  and  unformulized  Doctrinal 
magisterium,  as  that  magisterium  was  exercised 
from  the  very  first.  See  for  iustance  pp.  11&- 
119.  I  fail  to  see  how  those  Catholics,  who 
confine  the  Church's  Infallibility  to  her  Defini- 
tions, can  consistently  give  any  satisfactory 
historical  proof  of  her  divinely  given  authority. 
So  much  on  the  reasonings  set  forth  in  this 
volume.  As  regards  its  general  contents— I 
must  not  omit  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affection 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  venerable  friend, 
Canon  Oakeley.     In  pp.  13, 14,— and  again  in 

*  This  passage  occurs  in  the  review  of  Palmer^s  Treatise  on  the 
Ohorch.  Cardinal  Newman  has  republished  that  article  in  his 
<<  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,"  voL  L 
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pp.  210-213, — will  be  found  extracts  firom  a 
pamphlet  of  his  ;  extracts  whicli  every  one  (I 
think)  wiU  account  eminently  characteristic  of 
his  profoundly  Catholic  spirit,  not  to  speak 
of  his  uniformly  clear  and  most  grac^bl  style. 
Since  those  pages  were  printed  oflT,  he  has 
been  removed  from  among  ns;  and  he  has 
left  behind  liim  (I  venture  to  say)  but  few 
who  exceed  him  in  humiliiy,  simplicity,  un- 
selfishness, unworldliness.  I  have  a  right  to 
speak,  because  he  honoured  me  with  his  friend- 
ship to  the  last ;  and  in  our  Anglican  days  we 
were  especially  intimate.  Though  he  was 
mnch  my  senior — ^together  we  pursued  that 
course  of  inquiry,  which  led  us  to  accept  (the 
then)  Mr.  Newman  as  our  one  master  in  reli- 
gions Doctrine  ;  and  together  we  pursued  that 
course  of  inquiry  which  led  us  to  the  further 
conclusion,  that  Mr.  Newman's  teaching  had 
its  legitimate  issue  in  the  Communion  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Oakeley  looked  through — sheet  by  sheet — 
my  Anglican  work,  **  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church,  &c."  before  it  was  published;  and 
when  it  was  condemned,  he  identified  himself 
both  with  the  book  and  the  condemnation. 
From  the  first  he  was  just  what  his  friends 
i^member  him  to  have  been  at  the  last :  so  full 
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of  public  spirit  and  so  devoted  to  public  ob- 
jects, that  the  remembrance  of  self  seemed 
literally  to  have  no  place  in  his  thought.  May 
he  rest  in  peace  I 

Before  concluding,  I  must  perform  a  very 
acceptable  task.  I  mention  in  p.  33  how  great 
was  the  comfort  and  encouragement  afforded 
me  in  the  earlier  days  of  my  Editorship,  by  the 
approval  and  the  counsels  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  his  Successor.  At  a  later  period  I  received 
a  still  more  consolatory  testimony,  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  still  higher  authority ;  nor  can  I  be 
content  without  placing  that  testimony  on  the 
most  permanent  record  I  can.  In  1870,  Pius  IX. 
honoured  me  with  the  following  Letter : — 

"PIUS   P.P.   IX. 

'^  Beloved  Son,  health  and  Apostolic  Bene- 
"  diction. 

"  We  congratulate  thee,  beloved  son,  that 
having  been  called  into  the  light  of  God's 
sons,  thou  labourest  to  diffuse  the  same  light 
"  over  the  minds  of  others ;  and  that,  having 
"  been  received  into  the  bosom  of  Holy  Mother 
"  Church,  thou  studiest  to  exhibit  and  illustrate 
^*  her  holiness,  and  to  assert  the  divine  autho- 
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rity  of  her  supreme  Pastor,  to  yindicato  his 
Prerogafaves,  to  defend  all  his  Righto.  In  this 
we  see  the  nobleness  of  a  mind  which,  having 
been  drawn  forcibly  to  the  truth  by  mature 
examination,  bums  for  it  with  more  inflamed 
love,  in  proportion  as  it  has  gained  it  with 
greater  labour ;  and  occupies  itself  with  ex- 
tending further  the  received  blessing  with 
more  int-ense  effort,  in  proportion  as  (teught 
by  its  own  experience)  it  accounto  the  con- 
dition of  those  in  error  more  miserable.  The 
unwearied  labour  with  which,  for  many  years 
past,  thou  hast  applied  all  the  gifts  of  ability, 
knowledge,  erudition,  eloquence,  given  thee 
by  the  Lord,  to  supporting  the  cause  of  our 
most  holy  religion  and  of  this  Apostolic  See, 
plainly  shows  the  faith  inherent  in  thy  mind 
and  the  charity  diffused  in  thy  heart,  whereby 
thou  art  pressed  to  redeem  the  past  time, 
and  to  atone  for  any  controversy  formerly 
perhaps  undertaken  in  behalf  of  error,  by 
alacrity  and  strenuousness  in  defending  truth. 
Bat  since  a  sure  reward  is  prepared  for  him  who 
sows  justice,  and  those  who  train  many  there- 
to shall  shine  like  stars  for  ever  and  ever, — 
while  we  rejoice  that  thou  thus  wreathest  for 
thyself  a  garland, — ^we  exhort  thee  at  the  same 
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time  that  thou  pursue  thy  design,  and  con- 
**  tinue  to  fight  valiantly  the  Lord's  battles ;  ii^ 
"  order  that  thou  mayest  ever  lead  forward 
"  more  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  mayest  ob- 
^'  tain  for  thyself  a  more  splendid  weight  ot 
"  eternal  glory.  We  wish  thee,  therefore,  the 
*•  necessary  strength  for  this,  and  supplicate] 

copious  helps  of  divine  grace  and  all  blessings; 

and  as  the  foretaste  of  these  and  as  a  pledge  i 
"  of  our  paternal  good- will,  we  very  lovinglv 
"  impart  to  thee  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  at  Saint  Peter's,  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1870,  being  the 
twenty-fifth  of  our  Pontificate. 

"  PIUS  P.P.  IX."* 
*  «  PIUS  p.p.  IX. 

"  DiLKCTX  FiUy  Salntem  et  Apostolicam  BenedictioneiD.— 
"  Gratulamur  tibi,  dilecte  fill,  quod  in  filiorum  Dei  lucem  yocatas 
"  idem  lumen  alioram  mentibns  offundere  certes  ;  et,  in  gremiiiDi 
"  sanctsB  Mains  Ecclesiffi  receptus,  sanctitatem  ejus  ostendere  et 
"  illustrare  studeas,  supremique  ejusdem  Pastoris  divinam  asserere 
'^  auctoritatem^  yindicare  pnerogatiyas,  jura  omnia  tuerl  Nobili- 
'*  tatem  in  hoc  ridemus  animi,  qui,  ad  yeritatem  maturo  compulsu> 
"  examine,  eo  incensiore  ignis  flagrat  amore,  quo  majore  conteii' 
"  tione  illam  est  adeptus ;  et  eo  impensiore  nisu  beneficiimi  aoceptam 
*'  latis  porrigere  satagit,  quomiseriorem,pTopri&doctusezperientiu- 
"  censet  eriantium  conditionem.  Indefessus  aatem  labor,  q^o 
"  pluribus  ab  hinc  annis  dona  omnia  ingenii,  scientis,  eruditijoni^ 
**  eloqnentin,  tibi  a  Domino  largita,  confers  ad  religionis  nostne 
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Last  year  our  present  Holy  Father  expressed 
his  most  welcome  approyal  in  a  different  shape. 
The  Oardinal  Archbishop's  letter,  announcing 
the  fact,  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Archbishop's  House, 
"  Westminster, 

•*  Nov.  7, 1879. 
"  Mt  deab  Db:  Waed, 

"  Our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII.,  by  a 
"  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State, 


"  Sanctuadnue  et  hnjus  Apostolicse  Sedis  caosam  propugnandam, 
"  Mem  perspicue  pisefert  inditam  menti  ivae  et  charitatem  in  tno 
**  corde  diffniiain  ;  qnibus  uigeriB  ad  redimendnm  pneteritum 
^  tempos,  et  certamen  impradenter  alias  pro  errore  foitasae  com- 
'^  Tnii^mtn  Tependendnm,  per  alacrem  ac  strenoam  veritatis  defen- 
"  donem.  Qnoniam  yero  merces  fidelis  paratar  seminanti  joatitiam, 
*<  et  qui  ad  earn  eradimit  mnltos  fulgebant  quasi  steUs  in  perpetoas 
^  aetemitates,  dmn  te  taum  ita  sertum  tezere  gaademns,  te  simul 
^  hortamnT,  at  instes  proposito  tno,  et  impigre  prseliari  pergas 
^  pradda  I>omini,  quo  et  plores  semper  ad  viam  yeritatis  addacas, 
^'  et  splendidins  tibi  compares  seterme  gloris  pondus.  Necessarias 
"  idciico  ad  hoc  yires  tibi  ominamor,  copioaaque  adprecamar 
''  gratiae  ccelestis  aoxilia  et  fansta  omnia ;  eorumque  auspicem  et 
''  patexiuD  nostras  beneyolentisB  pignns  Apostolicam  Benedictionem 
^'  tibi  pezamanter  impertimus. 

**  Datom  Bomas,  apnd  Sanctum  Petrnm,  die  4  Julii,  anno  1870, 
'<  PontificatOis  Nostzi  anno  yioesimo  quinto. 

«  PIUS  P,P.  IX. 
«  DOecto  FUio  Gxoroio  Wabd." 
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commands  me  to  inform  you,  that  HisHolinesi 
has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  thi 
Gommenda  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory ;  ani 
at  the  same  time  to  make  known  the  motivel 
which  have  prompted  the  Holy  Father  to 
bestow  on  you  this  distinguished  mark  of 
confidence.  i 

^'  His  Holiness  is  fully  aware  of  the  fidelity! 
and  labour  with  which,  in  the  last  seventeen  I 
or  eighteen  years,  you  have  devoted  yourself' 
and  your  means  to  the  conduct  of  the  *  Dublin 
Review/  and  to  your  other  writings  for  the 
vindication  of  the  Doctrinal  Authority  of  the 
Holy  See  and  of  its  civil  rights.  The  Holy 
Father  knows  also  how  forward  and  able  a 
defender  you  have  been  of  Christian  and 
Catholic  Philosophy,  against  the  manifold  ab- 
errations of  modem  metaphysics;  and  against 
the  theories  which,  in  rejecting  metaphysics 
altogether,  deny  the  evidence  of  reason  and 
of  sense,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  thereby  undermining  all  morality. 
'^  It  was  with  this  information  before  him, 
that  the  Holy  Father  desired  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  to  write  as  follows: — That  'this 
^  distinction  is  conferred  on  you  in  testimony 
'  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  His  Holiness 
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"  *  holds  the  services  rendered  by  you  to  the 
"  '  Church  and  to  Science,  especially  in  Philo« 
"  '  sophy,  by  the  publication  of  your  works  ; 
*' '  and  of  the  great  satisfaction  with  which 
" '  the  Holy  Father  sees  a  Catholic  layman 
'^  *  employing  the  lights  and  talents  which 
"  •  Divine  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  him, 
"  *  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
"  *  Pontiff  which  have  been  violated,  and  for 
''  '  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  against  which 
" '  the  self-called  philosophers  of  our  times 
"  *  direct  their  attackfe/ 

•'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Dr.  Ward, 
"  Tour  affectionate  Servant 
"  in  Jesus  Christ, 

"  Henry  Edwaed  Cardinal  Manning, 
"  Archbishop  of  Westminster." 

The  volume,  now  submitted  to  the  public, 
has  received  (I  trust)  fully  sufficient  theo- 
logical supervision.  The  articles,  of  which 
it  is  mostly  composed,  were  of  course  sub- 
mitted to  the  three  Censors  of  the  "Dublin 
Review";  nor  have  I  introduced  into  them 
any  substantial   change   whatever,   though   I 
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have  made  various  verbal  corrections  and 
various  omissions.  The  Latin  pamphlet,  herein 
translated,  was  carefully  supervised  by  a  dis^ 
tinguished  Roman  theologian.  Lastly,  the 
whole  as  it  stands  has  been  examined  by  a 
most  competent  theological  censor,  approved 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.! 
I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  submit  every  partj 
most  unreservedly  to  the  Voice  of  the  Hol^^ 
See.  fiut  I  am  also  earnest  •  in  submitting 
it  to  the  judgment  of  theologians.  Certainly 
I  have  taken  the  best  pains  I  could,  to  arrive 
throughout  at  true  conclusions ;  but  this  has 
by  no  means  been  my  sole  end.  One  principal 
hope  of  mine  has  been,  that  theologians  may  be 
induced  to  bestow  more  careful  and  sustained 
attention  than  (I  think)  they  have  commonly 
done,  on  the  line  of  theological  country  over 
which  I  have  been  here  in  part  obliged  tc> 
travel. 

St.  Joseph's  Day,  1880. 
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PRELIMINARY  ESSAY. 

[December  1879.] 

I  MUST  beg  my  readers^  indnlgence^  for  beginning 
ihiB  Yolnnie  with    some  personal  explanations. 
And  I  am  tbe  less  unwilling  to  ask  of  them  this  f  avonr^ 
because  no  one  (I  think)  will  say  that  I  have  been 
unduly  addicted   to    obtruding  my  individuality  on 
public  attention.     But  grave  exception  has  been  taken 
against  several  of   the  following  Essays^  by  various 
excellent  Catholics  whom  I  deeply  respect ;  nay  by 
persons^  whose  approval  would  be  to  me  among  the 
highest  of    earthly    gratifications.      The   republica* 
tion  then  of  writings  which  have  been  so  censured, 
seems  the   suitable   occasion  for  me   to  speak   di- 
rectly in  their  defence ;  and  I  cannot  do  so  without 
some  reference   to   my  personal  history.      If,   after 
weighing  what  I  have  to  say^  these  excellent  persons 
stall  disapprove  the   general   substance  and  tone  of 
what  I  have  written^  they  have  (I  need  not  say)  the 
fullest  right  to  do   so.    But — apart  from  all  private 
^Qsiderations — I  think  it  of  some  importance  even  as 
l^fardfl  general  Cathohc  interests,  that  I  avail  myself 
of  the  oppoftunity  now  presented,  and  exhibit  my 
esse  bom  my  own  point  of  view. 
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PRELIMINABT   ESSAY. 


I. 

I  would  ask  my  readers  then,  in  the  first  place  to 
remember  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
Catholic  England,  when  I  was  entrusted  with  the  office 
of  editing  the  "  Dublin  Review."  At  that  time  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  one  organized  in- 
tellectual agency  at  work  among  English  Catholics 
was  wielded  by  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Review.** 
How  great  had  been  the  influence  of  that  periodical, 
and  its  predecessor  the  "  Rambler,*'  I  had  (and  have) 
no  means  of  certainly  knowing.  But  I  believed  it  to 
be  (and  now  believe  it  to  have  been)  very  considerable 
indeed ;  if  we  take  into  account  (as  is  reasonable)  not 
those  only  who  followed  these  periodicals  into  their 
more  extreme  conclusions,  but  those  also  who  accepted 
in  a  vague  and  general  way  the  cardinal  principles 
therein  defended.  At  all  events — ^whether  the  in- 
fluence of  which  I  am  speaking  were  less  or  greater 
—as  regards  the  character  of  that  influence,  I  had  no 
doubt  whatever.  Certainly  the  conductors  of  the  two 
periodicals  were  thoroughly  sincere  and  well-inten» 
tioned.  But  I  have  the  firmest  conviction,  that  they 
were  labouring  to  introduce  what  was  in  fact  deadly 
poison,  into  the  course  of  English  Catholic  thought.* 

*  I  am  far  firom  meaning — I  need  hardly  say— that  any  given 
Catholic,  who  may  have  happened  to  write  this  or-  that  article  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  periodicals,  is  on  that  account  reasonably 
included  in  tins  indictment.  It  so  happens  indeed  that  in  July 
1866  (p.  94)  I  cited  with  warm  praise  an  article  from  the  '*  Home 
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Cardinal  Wiseman,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  ex- 
pressed a  deliberate  and  solemn  judgment  on  this 
matter.  These  were  his  words,  addressed  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  on  August  5, 1862.  His  Eminence  was 
nnznediately  referring  to  some  comments  made  by  the 
"  Home  and  Foreign  Review,'*  on  what  had  recently 
occurred  in  Rome. 

"  But  this  [added  his  Eminence]  can  hardly  excite 
surpnse  in  us,  who  know  the  antecedents  of  that 
jommal  under  another  name ;  the  absence  for  years 
of  aD  reverence  in  its  treatment  of  persons  and 
things  deemed  sacred  ;  its  grazing  over  the  very  edge 
of  the  most  perilous  abysses  of  error ;  and  its  habitual 
preference  of  un-Catholic  to  Catholic  instincts  tenden- 
cies and  motives.  In  uttering  these  sad  thoughts, — 
and  entreating  you  to  warn  your  people,  especially 
the  young,  against  such  dangerous  leadership, — 
believe  me,  I  am  only  obeying  a  higher  direction 
than  my  own  impulses,  and  acting  under  much  more 
solemn  sanctions.  Nor  shall  I  stand  alone  in  this 
ODhappily  necessary  correction." 

This  passage  expresses  an  emphatic  and  severe 
judgment  on  the  Cardinal's  own  part ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  speedily  followed,  with  words  of  even 
graver  import  and  more  stringent  censure.  But  a 
further  fact  is  intimated  in  the  Cardinal's  pronounce- 
ment. His  Eminence  was  not,  it  seems,  merely  ex- 
pressing his  own  judgment;  but  obeying  an  injanction, 

and  Foreign,"  on  Irish  University  Education.  But  I  believe  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  contributors  to  the 
^'Sambler"  and  ^  Home  and  Foreign  **  were  substantially  at  one 
with  the  Editoi^a  principles. 

B  2 
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whicli  had  been  laid  by  the  Holy  Father  on  him  and 
hifl  episcopal  brethren^  to  warn  their  flocks  against 
"the  dangerous  leadership"  of  these  writers.  I  may 
further  add  that  (as  I  have  already  implied)  ray  own 
personal  judgment — so  far  as  I  could  trust  it — ^went 
the  whole  length,  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  strictures, 
and  even  further. 

Something  might  also  here  be  said,  on  the  singularly 
critical  period  at  which  these  pernicious  utterances 
began  to  be  heard.  Catholic  intellect  in  England  was 
beginning  to  bestir  itself,  after  the  paralysis  with 
which  the  penal  laws  had  visited  it.  The  question 
of  higher  education  was  dawning  on  the  minds  of 
many ;  and  a  deep  sense  was  springing  up,  of  the 
grievous  intellectual  defects  under  which  Catholic 
education  laboured.  The  "Rambler''  and  "Home 
and  Foreign  Heview  "  took  advantage  of  this  nascent 
feeling,  by  posing  as  the  champions  of  educational 
progress.  They  assumed,  as  a  kind  of  self-evident 
truth,  that  no  other  intellectual  wares  but  their  own 
could  be  acceptable  to  a  really-cultivated  mind ;  and 
that  anyone,  who  expressed  detestation  of  their  funda- 
mental tenets,  showed  himself  thereby  indifferent  to 
the  grave  importance  of  raising  Catholic  intellectual 
cultivation  to  its  due  level.  I  hope  to  speak  at 
greater  length  on  this  subject  in  a  future  volume : 
here  it  will  suffice  to  have  indicated  its  bearing  on  my 
present  theme. 

Within  a  month  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  address, 
I  accepted  (with  extreme  reluctance  and  misgiv- 
ing)   the    most    honourable    but    most   responsible 

/     ^ 
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office  of  editing  the  '^  Dublin  Beyiew  ";  and  I  brought 
oat  my  first  number  in  the  following  July.  I  should 
We  grossly  betrayed  my  trusty  had  I  not  used  my 
best  efforts  towards  neutralising  the  poison^  which 
threatened  to  infect  the  first  springs  of  English  Catho- 
lic thought.  I  had  already  read  with  some  care  the 
more  important  productions  published  by  the  chief 
"  Home  and  Foreign  "  contributors ;  and  what  I  had 
found  was  this.  The  more  I  read^  the  more  I  dishked 
what  I  read^  and  the  more  anti-Catholic  seemed  the 
doctrines  which  were  implied  at  every  turn.  What 
the  doctrines  were  which  had  animated  the  two 
periodicals^  is  cognizable  by  most  unimpeachable 
testimony.  For  the  Editor^  in  an  article  which  he 
published  (April,  1864)  in  bringing  the  ''  Home 
and  Foreign ''  to  a  termination^  put  forth  a  deliberate 
manifesto  of  the  principles  on  which  he  had  con- 
ducted his  periodical.  In  my  next  Essay  I  enu- 
merate several  of  these  principles  :  here  I  will  only 
refer  to  two  in  particular.  I  refer  particularly  to 
these :  because  on  one  hand  they  are  so  fruitful  of 
deplorable  results  and  ramifications ;  and  because  on 
the  other  hand  I  incline  to  believe^  that  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  English  CathoUcs — ^including  some 
of  the  most  able  and  thoughtful  in  the  number — 
were  at  that  time  more  or  lees  imbued  with  such 
notions. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  Church's  authority 
m  philosophy.  The  Editor  considers  that  the  Ecclesia 
Docens — and  therefore  the  Holy  See — ^has  no  power  of 
obliging  interior  assent  on  matters  primarily  philo- 
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sopLical.*  On  this  questioiL  I  speak  so  freqaentljifl 
subseqaent  Essays^  that  one  remark  will  here  suise. 
It  is  among  the  most  elementary  doctrines  of  iMtho- 
licity^  that  the  Ecclesia  Docens  is  laden  with  the 
duty — ^and  has  received  all  the  gifts  necessary  for 
performing  the  duty — of  preserving  the  Deposit  of 
Faith  free  from  error  and  corruption.  But  in  these 
days^  unsound  thinkers  do  not  in  general  care  enough 
about  theology  proper,  to  be  guilty  of  thtologiid 
aberrations.  It  is  a  false  philosophy,  whereby  thej 
commonly  injure  purity  of  theological  doctrine.  To 
allege  therefore  that  the  Ecclesia  Docens  possesses  no 
infallibility  within  the  sphere  primarily  philosophical 
—to  allege  that  she  has  no  power  of  condemning  in- 
fallibly those  philosophical  errors,  which  are  perilous 
to  the  Faith — ^is  to  deny  that  she  has  received  the 
gift  of  infallibly  preserving  the  purity  of  that  Faith. 
And  to  allege  that  she  has  received  no  gift  of  in- 
fallibly preserving  the  Faith  in  its  full  purity,  is  to 
repudiate  (as  I  just  now  said)  an  elementary  doctrine 
of  Catholicity. 

*  The  Editor  holds  this,  as  the  conclasion  of  such  a  syllogiBin  as 
the  following.  **  The  Ecclesia  Docens  possesses  no  iafiedlihility 
whatever :  but  there  can  be  no  obligation  of  interior  assent  except 
to  an  infjEillible  authority  ;  ergo  &c."  My  impression  would  be, 
that  very  few  Englishmen  indeed  who  called  themselves  Catholics 
accepted  the  first-named  of  these  two  premisses.  But  my  strong 
impression  would  also  be,  that  the  two  periodicals  exercised  vei? 
considerable  influence,  in  indoctrinating  English  Catholics  with 
the  eondusian  which  I  mention  in  the  text. 

£  should  explain  that,  according  to  the  Editor,  the  Church's  In- 
fallibility resides — not  in  Pope  or  Pope  and  Bishops  —but  in  the 
body  of  the  faithful.    See  my  next  Essay. 
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yjjily'Bni  a  still  more  serious  and  vital  error  was  advo- 
;;ijeated  by  the  Editor,  in  the  article  to  which  I  refer. 
He  confined  the  Churches  Infallibility  to  her  actually 
'* defined  dogmas/'  Now  even  if  he  used  the  words 
''Church'*  and  "defined" — as  he  was  very  far  from 
doing — ^in  the  sense  in  which  an  ordinary  Catholic  un- 
derstands them,* — even  so  it  is  impossible  adequately 
to  describe  the  root-and-branch  destructiveness,  or 
again  the  wild  absurdity,  of  such  a  notion  as  this. 
One  hardly  knows  where  to  begin,  when  one  comments 
on  it.  In  Honorins's  time  then,  Monothelism  was  an 
open  question;  for  Duothelism  had  most  certainly 
not  been  defined.  The  Sixth  Council  committed  the 
gravest  injustice  in  anathematizing  those  Monothelite 
Patriarchs  who  died  before  the  Definition,  because 
they  had  in  no  way  contravened  the  Church's  in- 
faUible  teaching.  Nay  every  heresiarch  who  has  ever 
afflicted  the  Church,  is  whitewashed  by  this  marvellous 
theory.     It  is  quite  proverbial  that  doctrines  are  not 

*  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  tenet,  with  which  (as  I 
beUere)  the  two  periodicals  indoctrinated  many  English  Catholics, 
was  indefinitely  short  of  that  held  hy  the  Editor  himselfl  When 
he  expressed  the  proposition  mentioned  in  the  text, — by  the  word 
^  Church "  he  did  not  understand  the  Ecclesia  Docens,  but  the 
general  body  of  the  faithful  He  denied  (as  I  just  now  observed) 
that  the  Ecclesia  Docens  is  infallible,  even  in  what  she  might  define 
erer  so  expressly  and  peremptorily.  Here  however— as  in  the 
other  instance  I  have  given, — I  believe  that  very  few  Englishmen 
indeed  who  called  themselves  Catholics  followed  him  to  this  extreme 
position.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  also  believe,  the  number  was  very 
considerable  of  those  who  imbibed  from  his  two  periodicals  the  dis- 
astrous tenet  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  the  Church  is  not  in 
lallible  except  in  her  Definitions. 
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commonly  defined^  until  they  have  been  denied.  Tike 
then  any  name  you  please:  Arius;  Nestorius;  Pelagms; 
Eutyches.  If  the  heresy  connected  with  his  iiame 
existed  before  his  time,  he  was  no  heresiarcA.  If  it 
did  not  exist  before  his  time,  the  doctrine  which  he 
denied  had  previously  formed  no  part  of  the  Church's 
infallible  teaching ;  and  (before  his  condemnation)  he 
was  not  only  no  heresiarch,  but  not  eren  a  heretic. 
When  the  Apostles  died — if  we  are  to  accept  this  truly 
amazing  notion — there  was  absolutely  no  dogma  whui- 
ever,  which  the  Church  infallibly  taught :  not  the 
Blessed  Trinity;  not  the  Incarnation;  not  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Scripture :  for  of  all  these  verities  the  Defini- 
tion belongs  to  a  later  period.  One  cannot  wonder 
that  such  a  notion  was  very  promptly  condemned  by 
the  Holy  See.*  Yet  even  to  this  day  some  excellently 
intentioned  Catholics  occasionally  use  language,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  otherwise  than  as  implying 
this  monstrously  anti-CathoHc  notion,  that  the  Church's 
InfikllibiUty  is  confined  to  her  Definitions. 

The  more  I  thought  on  the  matter,  the  clearer  it 
seemed  tome,  t6at  the  theological  source  of  the  errors 
against  which   Cardinal   Wiseman — ^by   direction  of 

*  Thus  the  Munick  Brief.  ^'Etiamsl  ageretnr  de  ill&  sab- 
jeotione  quie  fidei  Divinsd  actu  est  prsestando,  limitanda  tamen  non 
esset  ad  ea  quad  expressis  ....  Decretis  definita  sunt ;  sed  ad  e* 
quoque  extendenda,  qun  ordinario  totius  Ecclesice  per  orbem 
diapei8»  magisterio,  taoquam  diyinitua  lerelata,  traduntor." 

The  Vatican  Council :  **  Fide  Diyin&  et  Catholic^  ea  omnia 
credenda  sunt,  quie  in  verbo  Dei  scripto  vel  tradito  continentur,  e( 
ab  EcdesiA,  sire  solemni  judicio  sive  ordinario  et  universaH  magis- 
terio,  tanquam  divinitus  revelata  credenda  proponuntur." 
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the  Holy  See — had  so  eamestlj  warned  English 
Catholics^  was  to  be  fonnd  in  a  most  inadequate  and 
therefore  &lBe  doctrine^  on  the  extent  of  In&llibilitj. 
I  say  the  "theological^^  source.  Of  course  there  was  a 
'*  moral  '^  source  too ;  and  1  had  an  opinion  of  my  own 
on  that  subject  also.  The  advocates  of  these  errors 
exhibited  (I  think)  in  their  writings  a  certain  general 
view  of  life;  a  habit  of  putting  in  the  background  man's 
true  end;  of  preposterously  over-estimating  intellectual 
excellence,  in  regard  to  its  supposed  dignity  and  noble- 
ness; of  measuring  moraUtybyadifferentstandard  from 
the  Christian ;  which  would  (according  to  my  view  of 
things)  connaturaUy  issue  in  a  quite  indefinite  amount 
of  doctrinal  unsoundness.  I  briefly  treat  this  subject, 
in  the  fourth  Essay  of  my  present  volume.  Here  how- 
ever I  am  referring,  not  to  the  ''moral ''  but  to  the 
"  theological '^  source  of  those  errors,  which  appeared  to 
me  BO  gravely  pernicious.  And  t  think  that  their  theo- 
logical source — the  fundamental  theological  mistake 
from  which  they  flowed  —  was  a  complete  miscon- 
ception of  the  Church's  teaching  on  her  own  In- 
faUibility.  On  this  point  then,  I  was  more  sensi- 
tiyely  anxious  than  on  any  other.  I  watched 
sedulously  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the 
"Dublin  Review,''  which  could  imply  any  kind  of 
tolerance  for  the  view  taken  by  these  writers.  And  I 
seized  every  opportunity  I  could,  for  inculcating  what 
I  apprehend  to  be  true  doctrine  on  the  subject.  I 
well  know  that  this  reiteration  was  wearisome  to  many 
readers;  and  possibly  enough  I  should  have  been 
more  successful  in  achieving  my  desired  end,  if  I  had 
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pursued  it  in  some  les^  clamorous  way.  I  am  here 
only  explaining^  why  I  thouglit  tliis  end  of  such  in- 
estimable importance.  And  on  this  point  I  am  still 
quite  clear  tliat  I  was  entirely  right. 

Now  it  happened  quite  providentially^  that  F. 
Perrone — whose  work  was  at  that  time  the  almost 
universal  text-book  throughout  the  Church — speaks  of 
this  particular  theme  with  a  clearness^  which  makes  mis- 
apprehension impossible.  On  several  occasions  there- 
fore, I  drew  prominent  attention  to  his  teaching.  These 
are  the  words  with  which  that  theologian  commences 
his  exposition  of  the  Church's  Infallibility. 

The  Church,  when  she  discharges  her  function  of 
teaching,  performs  a  threefold  office  :  the  office  (1)  of 
'^  witness '';  (2)  of  ^' judge '*  ;  (3)  of  "  magistra.'^* 
She  performs  the  o$ce  of  "  witness,"  in  professing 
those  verities  of  the  Faith  which  she  has  received  from 
Christ ;  that  of  ''  judge/'  in  deciding  those  controver- 
sies which  affect  the  Faith  or  are  related  thereto ;  that 
of  '^magistra,"  in  that  her  daily  ministry  wherein 
by  verbal  and  by  practical  inculcation  (vivft  voce  et 
praxi)  she  instructs  the  faithful  in  all  those  things  which 
conduce  to  their  training  in  pure  doctrine  and  morality, 
and  leads  them  as  it  were  by  the  hand  along  the 
path  of  eternal  salvation.  That  Christ  has  endowed 
His  Church  with  Infallibility  for  the  performance  of 
these  several  offices — [is  the  truth  which]  Catholics 
maintain  and  all  non-Catholics  deny.  (De  Locis,  nn. 
347-8.) 

It  was  this  office  of  ''  magistra,"  to  which  I  thought 

*  I  do  not  find  myself  able  to  give  an  English  eqaivalent  for 
this  word  "  magistra.'' 
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that  especial  attention  oaght  to  be  drawn ;  because 
it  was  tliis^  which  the  Writers  with  whom  I  was  in 
conflict  more  persistently  and  deliberately  ignored 
than  any  other.  On  one  occasion  I  paraphrased  F. 
Perrone's  words,  to  this  general  efifect :  "  Catholics 
thronghoat  the  world,^'  I  said,  "are  instructed  in 
certain  doctrines;  are  exhorted  to  certain j^rac^tce^;  are 
encouraged  and  trained  in  certain  tempers  and  dis- 
positions.  The  Church's  office  in  providing  for  this 
is  no  other  than  her  *  magisterium ; '  whereby,  as 
F.  Perrone  expresses  it,  '  she  leads  them  by  the  hand 
as  it  were  along  the  path  of  eternal  salvation/  Now 
firstly,  when  we  say  that  her  magisterium  is  trustworthy, 
— ^we  mean,  (1)  that  the  doctrines  so  taught  are  true ; 
(2)  that  tiie  practices  so  inculcated  are  really  serviceable 
for  sanctification  and  salvation ;  (3)  that  the  tempers 
and  dispositions  so  encouraged  are  really  acceptable 
to  Almighty  Grod*  F.  Perrone  however  pronounces, 
not  merely  that  her  magisterium  is  trustworthy,  but 
that  it  is  infallible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  trust- 
worthiness is  guaranteed  by  God's  infallible  promise/' 
For  the  truth  of  this  proposition — that  the  Church  is 
by  divine  promise  infallible  in  her  whole  magisterium — 
I  argue  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  following  Essays. 
To  this  great  prerogative  of  the  Church  is  attached 
of  course  a  correlative  duty,  whether  on  the  part  of 
theologians  or  of  individual  Catholics.  As  regards  the 
former,  I  thus  expressed  myself.  "A  theologian," 
I  said,  ^^  who  is  fully  penetrated  with  this  truth,  ever 
gazes  (throughout  his  investigations)  on  the  Church's 
aspect  and  countenance.     He  is  eagerly  desirous  that 
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her  spirit  may  be  infused  into  his  whole  body  of 
thought ;  that  he  may  understand  her  Definitions^  ac- 
cording to  her  true  mind;  and  that  he  may  duly  grasp 
those  other  doctrines^  which  she  magisterially  teaches 
without  express  definition.  Every  fresh  conclusion  ai 
which  he  arrives  he  distrusts^  until  he  has  carefully 
considered  how  far  it  harmonizes  with  her  practical 
conduct  and  maxims.  And  even  though  each  indi- 
yidual  conclusion  so  harmonizes^  he  is  still  dissatisfied; 
unless  his  whole  assemblage  of  conclusions^  his  whole 
corpus  of  doctrine^  be  according  to  her  miud^  in  the  re- 
spective emphasis  and  proportion  of  its  various  parts.'' 
He  seeks  her  whole  mind^  I  may  here  add^  not  in  her 
explicit  Definitions  alone^  but  in  her  sanctioned  ascetical 
and  theological  treatises;  in  her  catechisms;  in  the 
maxims  of  her  seminaries  and  schools ;  in  her  daily 
habits  of  action.  Even  when  pursuing  secular  science 
on  its  own  ground^  a  good  Catholic  will  remember  what 
has  been  infallibly  taught  in  the  Munich  Brief.  He 
will  never  lose  sight  of  Revealed  Truth;  nor  of 
those  living  tribunals  of  the  Church,  by  which  its 
bearing  on  secular  science  is  authoritatively  deter- 
mined. 

As  time  went  on,  I  cited  statements  from  Catholic 
writers  in  corroboration  of  this  fundamental  doctrine. 
I  cited  Dr.  Molloy,  of  Maynooth,  for  instance.  That 
distinguished  theologian — ^in  dealing  with  Dr.  Pusey's 
censure  of  Catholic  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady — 
emphatically  disclaimed  any  such  theory  (however 
tempting  to  a  controversialist)  as  that  the  Church's 
Infallibiliiy  is  confined  to  her  Definitions. 
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"II  is  qtute  true/'   lie  says^  ''that  a  Catholic  is 
Wmi  to  l^lieve  many  things^  which  are  not  defined 
^1  any  Qreneral  Council.     The  Pastors  of  the  Church 
iddommeet  togetlier  in  Oeneral  Conncil.  Bat  they  are 
\  ^^\imeB  infallible  in  their  teaching;  for  the  Spirit 
I  of  God  ever  abides  in  the  midst  of  them^  and  teaches 
I  tkemaUtmih.  .  .  .  Moreover  Catholics  maintain  that 
/  --iiot  only  are  tbe  Pastors  of  the  Church  at  all  times 
/  preserved  from  error  in  what  they  teach — ^but  the 
I  [Jniversal  Churcb  itself  is  likewise  preserved  from  error 
/  in  what  it  believes.      It  follows  therefore^  that  what- 
ever is  universally  taught  or  believed  throughout  the 
diarchy  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  Infallibility.  Again^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine^  which  is  taught 
and  believed  in  the  Church  on  auy  particular  subject^ 
may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  writings  of  hertheo- 
logians^  from  the  language  of  her  liturgy^  and  from  the 
devotions  in  common  use  among  the  faithful." — ("Dr. 
Posey's  Biienioon/*  pp.  16-17.) 

Similarly^  Mr.  Bhodes  in  the  same  controversy  :  ''  It 
is  ixnpossible^^'  he  says^  *^  for  her  sanctioned  and  univer- 
sal system  of  popular  teaching  and  devotion  to  be  at 
variance  with  her  formal  and  defined  doctrine.  It  is 
the  self-same  spirit^  which  animates  her  Councils  and 
pervades,  <U  all  times  her  every»day  life  and  action/* 

To  the  same  effect  I  will  cite  parts  of  a  magnificent 
passage^  written  by  my  venerable  friend  Canon  Oakeley. 

"  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Creator  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  in  Him  that  the  Church  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being.  The  Church,  when  viewed  at  any 
period  of  her  history,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
world  teeming  witb  spiritual  animation.  Here  is 
tiie  theologian  working  out  the  problems  of  his  science 
from  its  elementary  axioms ;  there  is  the  Saint  follow- 
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ing  out  a  train  of  thoaglit  on  the  Incarnation^  and 
resting  with  hoi j  rapture  on  inf erences,  Btrictly  within 
the  terms  of  faith,  yet  hidden  from  minds  less  purified 
from  earthly  stain  ....  while,  in  addition  to  the 
fruits  which  are  continually  added  to  the  Church's 
store  of  untechnical  and  traditionary  knowledge,  she 
is  always  gathering  in  fresh  illustration  of  ^the  same 
kind  from  the  attestation  of  miracles,  the  illustrations 
of  saintly  example,  the  growth  and  influence  of 
popular  deyotions,  the  comparison  of  experiences,  the 
collision  with  error,  and  many  other  sach  outward 
manifestations  of  a  pervading  and  vigorous  life.  It 
is  thus  that  the  Church  weaves  around  her  a  network 
of  associations,  out  of  materials  within  herself,  which  is 
at  once  the  evidence  of  her  activity  and  the  protection 
of  her  weakness.  This  is  what  men  call  her  '  popular 
system : '  the  assemblage  of  secondary  and  influential 
doctrines,  constantly  accruing  from  her  energetic 
action,  and  gathering  round  her  steps  in  multiplied 
profusion. 

"  Dr.  Pusey  and  others,  who  look  at  us  from  with- 
out, always  seem  to  argue  as  if  the  'popular  system'  of 
the  Roman  Church  were  .  •  .  the  product  of  human 
infirmity  or  perversity.  .  .  .  This  is  a  view  of  the 
case  against  which  we  from  within  most  strenuously 
protest,  as  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  a  Divine  Presence 
constantly  within  the  Church,  by  which  she  is  secured 
from  error  e.g.  ...  in  all  which  relates  to  the  spiritual 
government  of  her  members,  so  far  as  it  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  her  responsibility''  (Canon  Oakeley's 
*' Letter  to  Archbishop  Manning,"  pp.  14,  15). 

But  I  would  especially  beg  my  reader's  attention  to 
the  singularly  impressive  words,  with  which  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  expressed  his  censure  of  the  '^  Home 
and  Foreign  Review"  on  this  particular  head  : — 
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^'Many  thiags  [says  tlie  Bishop]  go  to  form  the 
integral  belief  of  ihe  Church,  thafc  were  never  formally 
defined ;  for  there  is  an  unwritten  as  there  is  a  written 
Rule  of  Faith,  a  statute  and  a  common  law  of  believing. 
The  decrees  of  Faith  but  incorporate  and  fix  the 
common  belief  in  formal  terms,  as  circumstances  call 
for  dogmatic  declarations.  .  .  .  The  Church's  Decisions 
Ii?e  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  express  not  more 
but  less  than  her  entire  belief.  .  .  .  There  yet  remain, 
unfixed  by  decrees,  both  doctrines  of  Faith,  and  moral 
laws,  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church's 
constitution  and  discipline,  without  which  the  Church 
would  not  be  what  Christ  made  her.  Under  whatever 
pretext  of  science  or  of  criticism,  and  under  whatever 
pl^  of  their  not  being  defined,  to  attempt  to  strip 
religion  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  that  inner  theology 
wliich  is  inseparable  from  faith,  or  from  fixed  prin- 
ciples such  as  faith  presupposes,  or  even  from  the 
theology  generally  taught  and  preached ;  or  to  sepa- 
rate religion  from  that  sacred  history,  on  which  her 
evidence,  or  her  doctrine,  or  her  edification  reposes ; 
would  be  to  incur  the  charge  and  the  sin  of  incul- 
cating, asiihe  case  may  happen  to  be,  heresy,  or  what 
approximates  to  heresy,  or  is  rash,  or  scandalous,  or 
offensive  to  pious  ears.*'  {"  On  Certain  Methods,  of 
the  'Rambler'  and  'Home  and  Foreign  Review,'* 
pp.  5o„  56). 

Reverting  now  to  F.  Perrone's  account  of  the 
Church's  Infedlibility — one  logical  remark  may  be  made 
on  it.  In  strictness  of  expression,  her  office  as  ''  wit- 
ness^'is  largely  included  in  her  office  as  ''magistra." 
When  she  ''  instructs  the  &ithful  in  all  those  things 
which  conduce  to  their  training  in  pure  doctrine  and 
morality/' — ^a  large  part  of  that  instruction  is  given  by 
her,  in  her  capacity  as  "witness"  of  those  verities 
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which  were  revealed  by  Gk)d.  Thus — ss  we  have 
already  seen  —  the  Munich  Brief  and  the  Yatican 
Council  speak  of  divine  faith  being  dne  to  those  dog- 
mata^ which,  ''  by  her  ordinary  magisterium,  she  pro- 
poses as  divinely  revealed. '^  And  a  similar  remark 
may  be  made — though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  ex- 
tent— ^in  regard  to  her  office  as  "judge/'  A  more 
precisely  logical  division  therefore  may  be  made,  by  a 
somewhat  different  terminology.  We  may  speak  of 
the  Church's  "  definitional''  Infallibility,  as  extending 
over  all  which  she  iofallibly  teaches  by  way  of  actual 
Definition;  and  her  "magisterial"  Infallibility,  as 
extending  over  all  which  she  infallibly  teaches  in  some 
different  way.*  Her  "  definitional "  In&Dibiliiy  is  but 
one  portion — ^nay,  for  several  centuries  was  compara- 
tively a  very  small  portion — of  her  "  integral "  Infalli- 
bility. Now  I  was  (and  am)  firmly  convinced  indeed, 
that  those  writers,  who  represented  the  spirit  of  the 
"Bambler"  or  "Home  and  Foreign,"  were  most 
unsound  (to  speak  within  bounds)  as  regards  the 
Church's  definitional  Infallibility.  On  this  I  have 
briefly  spoken  in  a  preceding  note;  and  something 
more  will  be  said  in  the  following  Essay.  The  charge 
however  which  I  here  bring  against  them  is,  that 
they  entirely  repudiated  her  distinct  Infallibility  as 

*  I  do  not  forget  the  Vatican  prononnoement,  ^  de  Bomani 
Pontificis  infiillibili  magisterio "  :  where  the  laat  word  veiy  pro- 
minently includes  Definitions.  Still  I  find  my  use  of  the  word 
yery  convenient ;  and  no  oonfnsion  can  arise,  if  I  here  expiiun  in 
what  sense  I  shall  consistently  employ  it.  I  take  it  that  the  correct 
theological  phxase,  for  what  I  call  the  Church's  *^  magisterium,'* 
would  be  her '' magisterium  ordtnariitm." 
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"mngis^anL"  It  was  (I  think)  thid  &Gt  especiallj^ 
which  invested  their  writings  with  so  repnlsive  a  cha- 
racter of  disloyalty  and  unsoundness.  Anyone  who 
reads  the  dtations  I  make  in  my  next  Essay^  will  see 
the  kind  of  thing  which  I  mean. 

And  tiiis  will  be  the  most  snitable  opportonity  for 
saying  a  few  words  on  one  adverse  criticism,  which 
iuu  been  brought  against  me  perhaps  more  frequently 
and  urgently  than  any  other.  I  mean,  the  vehemence 
with  which  (so  my  critics  allege)  I  have  assailed  my 
"  brethren  in  the  Faith."  I  admit  most  readily,  that  I 
have  often  spoken  with  much  fierceness  against  those 
whom  I  have  called  "  t|nsound  and  disloyal  Catholics.'' 
But  who  were  the  persons  in  my  mind,  when  I  so  spoke  7 
There  was  a  certain  knot  (as  I  have  said)  of  able  and 
most  influential  writers,  against  whose  "  leadership '' 
the  Holy  Father  had  exhorted  the  English  Episcopate 
to  warn  the  faithfol.  In  speaking  with  all  the  severity 
I  CGold  on  the  general  line  of  thought  pursued  by 
^>ese  persons,  I  was  but  foUo^ng  the  guidance  of 
sopreme  ecclesiastical  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  my  mind  it  was  (and  is)  perfectly  clear,  that  their 
doctrine  and  general  line  of  thought  was  intensely 
<uiti-Catholic.  Moreover  (as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  urg- 
uig)  in  one  most  important  respect  far  more  grievous 
p^  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their  influence,  than 
•oonld  possibly  be  threatened  by  extems ;  because  the 
v^  &ct  of  their  professing  Catholicity  disarmed  bus« 
picion,  and  gave  their  notions  Catholic  currency.  They 
were  (to  use  the  common  expression)  traitors  within 
tbe  camp.    I  cannot  feel  any  kind  of  regretr— on  the 
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contrary  I  feel  great  gratitade  to  Almighty  God — ^wheu 
I  remember  the  fact^  that  I  never  nttered  one  word 
concerning  them^  which  would  suffer  the  reader  to 
forget  how  vehement  was  my  aversion  to  their  writings. 
At  last^  nothing  which  I  said  could  go  much  beyond 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  public  and  official  pronouncement^ 
that  they  ^'grazed  over  the  very  edgeof  themost  perilouf 
abysses  of  error/'  and  ''habitually  preferred  anti- 
Catholic  to  Catholic  instincts^  tendencies^  and  motives.^' 
Nor  did  I  think  that  the  abandonment  of  the  "  Home 
and  Foreign''  could  give  me  any  justification,  in 
suspending  what  have  been  called  my  ''  invectives.'^ 
Far  otherwise.  I  strongly  thought  (and  think)  that- 
through  the  past  influence  of  the  two  periodicals — ^there 
widely  existed  at  that  time  what  may  most  truly  be 
called  a  certain  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church.  1 
think  that  this  spirit  existed  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
extent^  in  many  an  English  Catholicj  who  would  bare 
quite  sincerely  disclaimed  entire  sympathy  with  tbe 
more  extreme  position  assumed  by  those  periodicals 
I  certainly  felt  that  I  did  my  duty^  by  calling  a  spade  a 
spade^  and  by  calling  disloyalty  to  the  Church  disloyalty 
to  the  Church.  But  I  earnestly  trust^andhonestlythinki 
that  my  language  never  approached  to  any  kind  of  in* 
vective,  which  could  rightly  be  called  ''personal."* 

Nevertheless  on  reflection  I  quite  admit  that  I  oughl 
sometimes  to  have  explainedmore  clearly^  ii^Ao  those  were 
against  whom  I  intended  to  speak.   It  was  (I  fear)  by  nc 

*  If  there  was  one  single  instance— in  the  year  1865 — ^vhid 
oonstitates  an  exception  to  this  general  statement,  I  unieseryedlj 
express  repentance  for  the  langaage  I  used. 
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means  nimatiiral^  that  the  reader  should  sometimes 
think  I  was  directing  my  invective  against  persons, 
who  were  in  fact  most  loyal  of  intention  towards  the 
Church.  There  were  various  persons^  against  whom  I 
Iiad  really  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  did  not  think 
them  sufficiently  clearsighted  in  discerning  the  disas- 
trous tendency  of  certain  tenets.  I  greatly  regret  that 
I  occasionally  used  language,  which  might  naturally  be 
thought  (thoagh  such  was  far  from  my  intention)  to 
comment  on  such  persons  with  harshness  and  severity. 

II. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  those  English  Catholics, 
who  had  been  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  two  periodicals  censured  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  But  there  were  other  opponents  also,  whom 
I  had  to  enconnter  when  I  entered  upon  my  Editorship. 
As  happens  perhaps  not  unfrequently  in  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  dead-set  was  made  from  several  quarters  at 
once,  against  one  and  the  same  verity :  on  this  occa- 
sion, c^ainst  orthodox  doctrine  concerning  the  extent 
of  Infallibility.  At  the  time  I  name,  the  movement 
in  favour  of  what  some  persons  called  "corporate 
reunion''  was  in  full  swing.  And  two  years  later 
this  movement  received  additional  strength  and 
prominenoe,  through  the  publication  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
"  Eirenicon.'^  I  felt  &r  greater  personal  respect  for 
some  who  were  connected  with  this  movement,  than  I 
could  ever  profess  for  the  Conductors  of  the  "  Home 
and  Foreign.*'*     As  a  general  rule,  the  UnionistB 

"^  Ab  I  am  here  writing  more  or  less  joersona^,  I  may  be  allowed 

c  2 
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exMbited  (I  think)  a  &r  less  secalarizing  and  (what  I 
may  call)  free-thinking*  spirit,  than  did  those  other 
writers.  As  a  set-ofT,  the  latter  were  doubUess 
greatly  superior  to  the  former  in  power  of  mind, 
knowledge,  and  intellectual  accomplishments.  Bat 
these  matters,  whatev^er  may  be  thought  upon  them, 
are  alien  to  my  immediate  purpose.  What  I  wish 
here  to  point  out  is,  that  both  parties  agreed  in  one 
significant  particular.  There  was  not  so  much  as  the 
faintest  primft  facie  plausibility  for  the  doctrines  (rf 
either,  except  by  means  of  their  simply  and  consistently 
ignoring  the  claim  of  magisterial  infallibility^  made  in 
her  own  behalf  by  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome. 
It  was  absurd  enough  indeed — as  I  argue  in  a  subse- 
quent Essay — when  Dr.  Pusey  implied  an  opinion,  that 
he  could  accept  the  actual  Definitions  which  had  been 
put  forth  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  But  suppos- 

a  penonal  digressioQ,  in  hoDOur  of  my  late  admirable  friend  Mr. 
Phillipps  de  LiBle.  In  varioas  ways  he  had  given  me  great 
assistanoe,  daring  my  struggles  towards  the  Church.  But  torn 
little  time  after  I  became  a  Catholic,  we  found  onrsdres  io 
such  great  mutual  difference — and  our  feelings  were  so  strong  on 
the  points  of  difference— that  we  had  oomparatiyely  Httle  inter- 
course. I  feel  it  a  great  pleasure  to  look  back  on  tbe  fiMst  thftt, 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  spent  a  month  or  two  in  mT 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  we  resumed  our  former  habits  oi 
intimacy.  No  one,  who  had  the  privilege  of  Mr.  de  Lisles 
acquaintance,  could  fail  of  being  extremely  struck  by  his  singoltf 
simplicity,  humility  and  tenderness  of  piety.  May  he  rest  in  peace ! 
*  By  this  term — a  '^  free-thinking  spirit " — ^I  mean  to  express  tbe 
spirit,  which  prompts  persons  to  contemplate  things  primaiil} 
temporal,  without  due  deference  and  subsenrienoe  to  the  voice  oi 
Bevelation  and  to  the  unseen  world. 
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ing  (per  impossibilissimimi)  tliat  lie  had  been  able  to  do 
80^  he  would  not  haye  been  one  step  nearer  to  his 
desired  end.  The  theme  on  which  he  dwelt  far  more 
than  on  any  oiher^  and  which  we  may  take  therefore 
as  a  sample  of  his  general  method^  waa  the  Roman 
Catholio*  devotion  to  onr  Blessed  Lady.  Now  (not 
to  speak  of  other  means  by  which  the  Chnrch  has 
inculcated  her  practical  lessons  on  this  devotion) 
tliere  are  Tarions  prayers  to  Mary  Most  Holy,  which 
the  Chmt^h  has  so  emphatically  sanctioned,  that  she 
has  attadied  most  precious  indulgences  to  their 
habitual  practica  If  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is 
infallible  ae ''  magistra,''  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  the  doctrines  impUed  in  these  prayers  are 
infallibly  true-  See  my  '^  Essays  on  Devotional  and 
Scriptoral  Subjects/^  pp.  8-10.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Pusey 
entreated  the  Bomon  Catholics  of  England — as  though 
it  were  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world 
for  them  to  do — that  they  should  shun  such  doctrines, 
with  the  devotions  founded  on  them,  as  being  idola- 
trous in  tendency ;  and  that  they  should  defend  them- 
selves on  the  pretext,  that  the  doctrines  in  question  had 
not  been  made  matters  of  express  definition.  I  am 
convinced  he  had  no  unkind  or  disrespectful  feeling 
towards  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  this ;  though 
he  expressed  himself  no  doubt  with  exquisite  infelicity. 
I  really  believe  he  had  not  so  much  as  heard   of 

*  In  aiguing  with  Dr.  Pusey,  I  was  of  course  always  obliged  to 
M  the  prefix  ^  Roman  " :  because  he  does  not  admit  that  those 
<n^y  are  in  truth  "  Catholics,"  who  sre  in  communion  with  the 
Holy  See. 
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the   doctrine,  that   she  is  infallible  in  her  ordinary 
magisterinnij  no  less  than  in  her  Definitions. 

The  Eirenicon  occasioned  a  considerable  number 
of  my  articles  in  the  '^  Dublin  Review/^  Three 
appeared  in  my  preceding  volume ;  being  those  which 
concerned  this  very  theme,  Catholic  devotion  and 
doctrine  concerning  the  Mother  of  God.  The  rest 
(with  one  exception)  are  among  those  here  presented 
once  more  to  the  public.  In  writing  these,  I  was 
desirous  inclusively  of  exhibiting,  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
the  extraordinary  and  quite  incredible  confusion  of 
thought,  which  is  Dr.  Pusey's  controversial  charac- 
teristic. The  Eirenicon  however  is  now  so  entirely 
forgotten,  that  there  is  no  need  of  reprinting  this  por- 
tion of  what  I  published,  except  so  far  a*s  it  may  be 
mixed  up  with  other  matters.  At  the  same  time  I 
retain,  in  their  integrity,  the  arguments  adduced  by 
me  against  the  Anglican  position;  which  appear  to  me, 
on  a  fresh  perusal,  quite  as  cogent  as  I  thought  them  at 
the  time.  I  think  that  what  I  have  written  exhibits,  not 
very  inadequately,  the  absolute  historical  certainty  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion.  But  there  was  another  class 
of  arguments,  which  I  also  still  retain,  and  which  seem 
to  me  no  whit  less  momentous  than  the  former.  For  I 
took  occasion  by  the  Eirenicon,  to  draw  out  what 
seems  to  me  the  entirely  irrefragable  historical  proof, 
that  the  Church's  Infallibility  lies  primarily,  not  in  her 
Definitions  but  in  her  magisterium ;  that  her  defini- 
tional Infallibility  is  a  result  from,  and  (as  it  were)  an 
oflfshoot  of,  her  Infallibility  as  magistra.  In  truth, 
throughout   my  controversy  with  Dr.  Pusey — ^while 
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of  coarse  I  wished  to  show  as  clearly  as  I  possibly 
could  the  gross  fallacionsiaess  of  his  anti-Catholic 
reasoning, — I  was  eyen  more  anzions  to  avoid  all 
compromise  of  Catholic  truth.  I  thought  it  of  vital 
moment  duly  to  guard  against  that  danger^  which 
so  urgently  besets  controversialists,  of  watering 
down  the  Church's  doctrine,  in  order  to  make  their 
own  task  easier.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  a 
great  evil,  if  even  one  person  had  been  repelled  by  Dr. 
PuBey's  sophistries  from  submitting  to  the  Church. 
But  (in  my  humble  judgment)  it  would  have  been 
quite  an  indefinitely  greater  evil,  if  (what  I  have 
always  called)  ''minimizing^'  doctrines  and  principles 
had  effected  any  considerable  or  lasting  lodgment  among 
EngUsh  Catholics.  And  as  this  is  a  question  on  which 
largely  depends  the  verdict  to  be  given  on  my  past 
Editorship,  I  will  here  devote  a  paragraph  to  its  consi- 
deration; though  it  will  be  treated  of  at  length  in  other 
parts  of  this  volume. 

By  the  phrase,  ''  minimizing  tenets,'' — ^I  always  in- 
tended to  designate  those  tenets,  which  tend  towards 
the  proposition,  that  the  Church  is  infaUible  only  in 
what  are  most  strictly  called  "definitions  of  faith;  " 
that  she  is  not  infaUible  in  her  ordinary  magisterium, 
uor  again  in  branding  any  given  dictum  with  some 
censure  other  than  the  special  censure  ''  heretical." 
I  will  not  here  argue  at  all  against  ths  truth  of 
miuimism,  because  there  is  quite  sufficient  argu- 
ment of  that  kind  in  the  following  Essays.  But 
several  Catholics  have  been  in  the  habit  of  altogether 
waiving  this  particular  inquiry.   They  have  said  that — 
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whether  minimism  be  true  or  &lae«-at  all  events  (bjr 
the  confession  of  all)  no  one  who  holds  it  thereby 
actually  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic ;  and  that  therefore 
it  shoold  not  be  publicly  and  earnestly  denounced  by 
any  son  of  the  Church  as  anti«Catholic^  but  on  the  con- 
trary treated  as  an  open  question.  On  the  other  hand^ 
what  I  myself  felt  throughout^  and  expressed  in  Tarioas 
shapes^  was  this.  An  internecine  conflict  is  at  hand^ 
between  the  army  of  Dogma^  and  the  united  hosts  of 
indifferentism^  heresy^  athdism  :  a  conflict  which  will 
ultimately  also  (I  am  persuaded)  turn  out  to  be  a 
conflict^  between  Cathohc  Theism  on  one  side  and 
atheism  of  this  or  that  kind  on  the  other.  Looking 
at  things  practically — the  one  solid  and  inezpog- 
nable  fortress  of  truth  is  the  Catholic  Chnrchj  boilt 
on  the  Bock  of  Peter.  But  we  cannot  submit  to 
the  Church's  authority  by  halves.  We  cannot  accept 
what  we  please^  and  reject  what  we  please.  By 
rebelling  against  one  part  of  her  doctrine^  we  rebel 
against  her  doctrinal  authority  itself.  But  by  rebelling 
against  her  doctrinal  authority^  we  lay  open  our  one 
position  of  security^  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  cor 
enemies.  The  Church's  power  as  witness  of  the  Tratli 
cannot  be  duly  brought  into  practical  action^  except 
so  far  as  the  Truth  which  she  teaches  is  set  forth  in  its 
full  and  genuine  proportions.  Its  power^  I  say^  cannot 
be  brought  into  due  action^  if  we  choose  merely  to 
exhibit  what  after  all  are  but  fragments  of  her  teach* 
ing ;  and  very  &r  lesSj  if  those  fragments  be  united 
with  other  tenets  which  she  actually  condemnB, 
whether  that  condemnation  be  definitional  or  merely 
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magisterial.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  I  had  learned 
from  my  old  friend  F.  Faber;  and  with  which  I  have 
always  sympathized  most  entirely.  If  I  were  not  to 
edit  the  *^  Dublin  Review ''  on  this  principle^ — snch 
was  my  habitual  conyiction — I  conld  not  in  con- 
science edit  it  at  all.* 

On  the  other  hand^  I  earnestly  protest  that  I  was 
c[eq)ly  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  opposite  daager 
also ;  that  I  felt  how  grave  wonld  be  my  responsibiUty, 
if  any  word  in  the  *'  Review  '^  were  to  interpose  any 
unnecessary  obstacle  between  even  one  sonl  and  its 
true  home.  If  my  readers  will  look  at  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  the  Sixth  Essay  contained  in  this 
volume — ^they  will  see  how  strongly  this  feeling  is 
expressed^  and  with  what  bearing  on  practice  and 
condact.  If  they  further  urge  that  I  undertook  a 
most  difficult  task  in  attempting  such  a  navigation 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, — I  will  only  reply  that 

*  The  Rev.  Father  Hntton,  in  his  admiiable  work  on  ''The 
Ajiglican  Ministry,''  has  a  somewhat  similar  remark.  '^  If  it  be 
trae,"  he  says  (p.  5),  "  that  only  faith  founded  on  the  Rock  of 
Peter  will  be  able  to  stand  agamst  those  assaults  of  infidelitj 
vfaich  the  oomuig  age  will  see,  it  follows  that  an  argument  whidi 
K  tint  may  seem  only  oaloulated  to  cause  needless  division  .... 
may  aerertJieless  in  the  eud  be  oonducive  to  the  truest  unity,  and 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  faith  on  a  sure  basis."  The  exceUent 
iQthor  indeed  uses  this  aigument,  with  a  slightly  different  drift 
from  my  own.  He  uses  it  to  ddend  himself  against  those  who 
aay,  that  Catholics  ought  to  ^  sink  those  differences  "  which  sefNuate 
them  from  non-Catholic  Christians,  '^  and  unite,  on  th^  ground  of 
our  common  Christianity,  to  meet  the  common  foe.**  But  the  yeiy 
Bsme  aigument  ia  obviously  applicable  to  the  purpose,  for  which  I 
adduce  it  in  the  text. 
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no  one  in  the  world  could  feel  this  more  keenly  than  I 
did.  It  was  prominent  among  the  yarions  motives 
which  (as  I  shall  presently  explain)  were  continoallj 
prompting  me  to  resign  a  work,  which  I  felt  above  my 
strength.  At  the  same  time  (as  I  make  clear  in  the 
Essay  to  which  I  have  just  referred)  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever,  on  the  principle  which  ought  to  determine 
the  conduct  of  a  Catholic  writer  in  this  matter.  My 
drawback  lay  in  my  intellectual  deficiencies;  and  con- 
sisted of  my  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  applying  that 
principle  to  practice. 

in. 

So  much  on  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Unionists.  It  was 
simply  impossible  to  treat  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view  the  questions  they  raised,  without  discussing  the 
Churches  extent  of  Infallibility.  But  there  was  a 
third  influence,  which  in  some  sense,  I  think,  acted 
even  more  powerfully  than  the  other  two  that  I 
have  mentioned,  in  disposing  English  Catholics  at 
that  time  to  minimize.  I  refer  to  the  very  great 
respect  which  was  so  justly  felt  for  the  school 
of  M.  de  Montalembert,  and  the  earnest  grati- 
tude with  which  their  labours  in  the  Churches  behalf 
were  so  deservedly  regarded.  It  has  been  said  of  me, 
that  I  was  wanting  in  due  respect  for  that  excellent 
man  and  his  friends :  but  I  consider  this  a  severe 
imputation,  and  deny  the  fact  entirely.  What  I 
have  however  consistently  said  is,  that  in  regard  to  his 
characteristic  tenets  as  a  '^  Liberal  Catholic,'^  he  was  in 
a  state  of  direct  (though  most  unintentional)  rebellion 
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against  the  Churches  infeJlible  teaching.*     I  do  not 
see  how  this  feet  can  possibly  be  denied.     In  a  future 

*  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  passage  of  mine,  fof 
more  than  one  reason.   It  appeared  in  January  1868,  pp.  129,  130. 

''The  French  'Liberal  Catholics'  as  a  rule  are  most  pious  and 
exemplary  men  ;  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  Pope  and  his  ciyil 
princedom;  and  men  who  have  in  time  past  done  invaluable 
serrice  to  the  Church  On  the  other  hand  they  cling  to  their 
prejudice  concerning  the  '  modem  liberties '  with  a  certain  strange 
fanaticism,  and  allow  that  prejudice  to  colour  their  whole  view  of 
facts  both  past  and  present.  Possibly  enough.  He  who  reads  the  heart 
loay  see  that  in  some  of  these  men  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
▼enial  sin  or  imperfection  has  been  the  cause  of  their  not  rightly 
discerning  the  Church's  guidance,  or  not  truly  interpreting  her 
voice.  But  as  to  their  ignorance  being  gravdy  culpable,  we  may 
coDsider  this  presumably  incredible  in  men  who  so  zealously  and 
piously  frequent  the  Sacraments. 

"  How  does  the  Church  act  towards  them  ?  Firstly  she  repeats 
ber  doctrine  on  the  subject  again  and  again  :  hardly  a  year  passes 
vitfaoat  some  &esh  condemnation  of  '  liberallsmus  hodiemus.' 
She  takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  her  own  doctrine  in  all  her 
official  acts  ;  and  bases  on  it  the  whole  ciyil  constitution  of  the 
Boman  States.  She  earnestly  encourages  Catholics  to  write  in  its 
defence  ....  AH  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  is,  that  she 
does  not  take  any  step  which  would  compel  ['  Liberal  Catholics '] 
peremptorily  and  at  once  to  choose,  between  consciously  rebeUing 
against  the  Chnrch  on  the  one  hand,  and  abandoning  some  of  their 
most  cherished  views  on  the  other.  Those  views — we  again  repeat 
—being  regarded  by  no  one  as  directly  heretical ;  ^  but  only  as 
censorable  and  unsound. 

In  January  1876  I  reprinted  from  the  ''  Month  "  a  letter  written 
by  M.  de  Hanlleville,  fiill  of  sympathy  for  M.  de  Montalembert ; 
^  explaining  what  were  those  peculiarities  of  character,  which 
Rndered  it  possible  that  one,  so  docile  in  intention  to  the  Church, 
should  have  nevertheless  in  one  particular  so  persistently  contra- 
vened her  teaching.  In  reprinting  this  letter,  I  avowed  my  reason 
to  be,  that  Montalembert's ''  fair  name  is  so  dear  to  every  Catholic." 
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yolome  I  liope  to  enter  in  detail  on  this  question: 
here  I  will  but  explain  very  briefly  what  I  mean. 
Every  Catholic  is  of  course  at  perfect  liberty  to  hold — 
I  suppose  pretty  nearly  every  Catholic  does  hold — 
that  what  are  called  the  '^ modem  liberties''  are 
(under  one  shape  or  other)  a  necessity  under  present 
circumstances ;  that  the  Church  suffers  less  evil  under 
their  existence^  than  she  would  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement now  by  possibility  practicable ;  nay  that  (as 
society  is  now  unhappily  constituted)  they  are  even 
due  in  justice.  But  what  Montalembert  maintained 
WBS,  that  their  establishment  constituted  a  true  social 
progress.  Indeed  he  maintained  more  than  this ;  for 
he  maintained  that  the  earlier  state  of  things  was 
wrong  in  principle.  I  may  refer  on  this  head  to  a  few 
words  of  mine  in  January  1876^  pp.  204^  5.  And  as 
regards  the  extreme  importance^  even  at  this  day,  of 
true  doctrine  being  held  on  the  subject^  I  would  sub- 
mit to  my  readers'  judgment  what  I  said  in  January 
1868,  pp.  54-58.  Now  no  one,  I  suppose,  denies  that 
Montalembert's  tenet  was  such  as  I  have  described; 
and  it  seems  to  me  equally  manifest,  that  the  Church 
has  infallibly  condemned  this  tenet.  I  hope  to  make 
this  quite  clear  in  my  future  volume.  Meanwhile  for 
the  present  it  will  suffice,  if  I  recall  to  my  readers' 
remembrance  Pius  IX.'s  express  declaration.  That 
Pontiff  of  glorious  memory,  with  direct  reference  to 
Montalembert,  pronounced  that  the  Liberal  Catholics 
failed  in  duly  receiving  those  lessons  which  had  been 
inculcated  from  '^this  Chair  of  Truth";  that  they 
failed  to  underst^d,  how  widely  the  Church's  doc- 
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trinal  aathority  extends ;  that  they  iDflicted  detriment 
on  the  Church's  interests,  by  destroying  that ''  unity 
of  mind  and  spirit/'  which  ought  to  exist  among 
Catholics ;  that  they  caused  the  Church  to  mourn^  by 
occasioning  "  division  of  opinions  '*  and  ''  severing  of 
hearts."*  Considering  how  widely  Montalembert's 
inflaenoe  extonded  among  English  Catholics— and  in 
particular  how  much  attention  was  drawn  to  his  de- 
plorable speech  at  the  Malines  Congress — ^I  still  think 
as  strongly  as  ever,  that  I  should  hare  gravely  betrayed 
my  trusty  had  I  been  silent  on  the  matter.  I  think 
it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  do  what  little  I  could,  that 
English  Catholics  might  sympathize  with  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Church  in  this  grave  conflict.f 

IV. 
I  have  said  then  (I  think)  more  than  enough,  to 
explain    what   I  have  once  or  twice   mentioned  in 

*  I  tranalated  this  Letter  at  length  in  April  1865,  pp.  479,  480. 
It  was  addreseed,  by  the  Pope's  command,  to  M.  de  B^ulieu,  con- 
gtatalating  him  on  his  reply  to  M.  de  Montalembert's  speech  at 
tbe  Mallnea  Congress. 

t  "  The  M<mth "  of  Angnst  1869  thus  expresses  itself,  in  an 
entirely  accordant  sense.  The  italics  are  mine: — ^*  Liberal  Catholic- 
ism IS  the  revnlt  of  the  partial  temporary  and  nnconscious  adoption, 
vithin  the  pole  of  the  Chnrch,  of  principles  and  maxims  which  are 
in  reality  not  Oatholio,  though  their  opposition  to  Catholicism  is 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  influenced  hy  ihem.  At 
certain  timee,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  society,  these  prin- 
ciples are  more  mischieTous  than  at  others  ;  and  in  our  time  the 
Ud  prxoeiples  with  which  the  form  of  opinion  of  which  we  speak 
is  more  or  less  distantly  connected,  hvo€  acquired  afaial  promin- 
«iice  and  ihnaltn  to  6e  te/mhly  inflMtnfial,  They  are  days  therefore 
in  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  opmiont  of  thU  hind 
<i<w2i6s«iMiiadbed  oiidtMf 'tM4i«wM«  jM^nted  out"  (p.  114). 
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print  j  viz.^  the  anxiety  and  despondency  under  which 
I  laboured  in  executing  my  task,  and  my  constant 
temptation  to  give  it  up  in  despair.  In  one  point 
of  view  indeed  I  was  extremely  reluctant  even  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  resigning  it;  because  I  was 
full  of  zeal  for  the  great  truths  (as  I  consider  them) 
which  I  was  maintaining^  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  they  should  be  less  prominently  brought 
forward.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  there  seemed  strong 
reasons  for  resigning  the  Editorship  into  the  hands 
of  some  one,  who  might  take  a  different  view  of  his 
duties,  or  else  might  be  free  from  the  difficulties 
which  oppressed  myself.  In  the  first  place  I  was  a 
layman.  No  doubt  I  was  greatly  protected  by  the 
circumstance,  that  every  thing  I  wrote  was  censorized 
by  three  distinguished  theologians,  whom  the  Arch- 
bishop nominated ;  and  that  their  province  extended 
over  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  expediency,  no  lees 
than  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy.  Still  I  was  a  mere  lay- 
man, called  to  a  work  very  prominently  theological. 
Then  again,  in  some  sense  I  had  to  work  out  a  good 
deal  of  my  theology  for  myself.  Those  doctrines  on  the 
extent  of  Infallibility,  which  I  felt  it  so  indispensable 
a  duty  to  press,  are  (I  am  quite  confident)  substantially 
implied  in  the  whole  language  and  teaching  of  theolo- 
gians from  first  to  last.  Still  there  had  not  been  as 
yet  (so  far  as  I  happened  to  know)  any  methodical 
treatment  of  the  theme.*    No  doubt  controversies 


•  At  the  time  I  mention,  the  last  volume  <tf  Dr.  Mnxny'^ 
treatise  on  **  the  Church  '^  had  not  appeared. 
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concerning  Infallibility  kad  been  very  prominent 
among  Catholics ;  but  these  controyersies  were  con- 
cerned with  the  *'  subject/'  not  the  "  object,"  of  that 
prerogative.  Theologians  had  very  keenly  and  prolixly 
discussed  the  question,  whether  Infallibility  resides  in 
the  Pope  alone  or  in  some  other  seat.  But  they  had 
put  forth  comparatively  few  express  and  reasoned  state- 
ments on  the  no  less  momentous  question,  how  far  In- 
fallibility itself  extends.  Take  for  instance  that  funda- 
mental and  altogether  undeniable  doctrine,  upon  which 
I  have  been  saying  so  much :  the  Church's  magi- 
sterial Infallibility.  It  is  most  easy  to  apprehend  this 
as  a  general  truth,  and  to  recognise  its  entire  certainty. 
But  again  and  again  it  is  ^  question  of  great  anxiety 
and  delicacy,  whether  this  or  that  particular  doctrine— 
and  if  so,  under  what  shape — ^is  included  in  her  ordinary 
magisterium.  On  this  matter — extreme  as  is  evidently 
its  practical  importance — I  was  not  acquainted  with 
theologians,  who  had  treated  the  theme  of  set  purpose, 
methodically^  scientificaDy ;  nor  did  I  find  learned 
men  who  could  refer  me  to  such  theologians.  Even 
as  regards  the  Church's  definitional  Infallibility,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  may  be  said :  but  on  this  I  will 
not  here  insist. 

No  one  can  be  surprised,  that  I  felt  all  this  a  strong 
reason  for  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  with  which 
I  was  laden.  But  other  motives  also  prompted  me  to 
retirement  from  my  office.  I  had  an  extremely  strong 
impression,  on  my  controversial  inferiority  to  my  op- 
ponents of  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Beview."  I  was 
indubitably  their  inferior  to  quite  an  indefinite  extent 
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in  literary  accompliBbmeiits^  in  general  knowledge, 
in  acquaintance  with  politics  and  secular  history. 
Even  with  ecclesiastical  history,  my  acquaintance 
was  mainly  second-hand.  And  meanwhile  notoriously 
my  style  was  dull  and  heavy  to  an  unusual  degree.* 
On  reflection^  I  now  think  that  I  greatly  overrated 
the  ability  of  those  opponents ;  very  able  men 
though  they  undoubtedly  were.  Still  more,  I  under- 
estimated the  intrinsic  force  possessed  by  a  merely 
logical  exposition  of  truth,  when  one  is  addressing 
a  Catholic  audience.  Nevertheless  at  the  time  I  was 
greatly  cowed  by  the  brilliancy  and  acquirements  of 
those  whom  I  had  especially  to  confront.  Moreover, 
my  position  was  a  very  invidious  one.  A  Catholic 
Writer  has  far  greater  hope  of  attaining  the  approval 
of  his  co-religionists  if  he  makes  it  his  main  work  to 
defend  and  glorify  their  then  existing  position, — ^than 
if  he  dwell  prominently  on  what  he  may  consider  the 
doctrinal  shortcomings  more  or  less  prevalent  amongst 
them.  And  certainly  as  a  matter  of  &>ct  (if  I  may  speak 
colloquially)  I  received,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  Editor- 
ship, very  many  more  kicks  than  halfpence.  Both 
publicly  and  privately  I  was  visited  with  a  great  mass 
of  adverse  criticism ;  while,  if  there  was  any  consider- 
able number  of  Catholics  who  approved  the  line  I  took, 
I  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  their  existence. 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  my  style  is  ungoited  for  purely  sdentific 
discnssion,  whether  theological  or  philosophical.  But  where  poetty 
or  rhetoric  is  called  for,  I  am  alas !  nowhere.  Tet  eren  for  the  due 
exhibition  of  speculative  truth,  poetry  and  rhetoric  are  quite  in- 
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The  heaviest  trial  of  all  was,  that  persons,  whom  I  pro- 
fotmdly  respected,  censured  my  course  precisely  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  injurious  to  souls.  Now  there 
is  certainly  no  limit  to  self -ignorance :  but  I  am  myself 
hardly  aware  of  any  motive  which  ever  prompted  me  to 
write  a  single  line,  except  my  desire  of  forwarding  God^s 
cause  in  the  world.  It  may  well  be  imagined  therefore, 
how  I  winced  under  this  particular  criticism.  After  the 
best  attention  indeed  I  could  give  it, — ^it  was  quite  clear 
to  me  (1)  that  (cceteris  paribus)  God's  interests  are  best 
promoted  by  a  writer,  in  proportion  as  he  shall  be  more 
docile  to  the  injunctions  and  intimations  of  the  Holy 
See ;  and  (2)  that  such  docility  would  necessarily  lead 
him  to  dwell  on  those  very  doctrines  which  were  so 
mTich  disliked.  At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  rid  my 
imagination  of  the  dread,  that  at  last  I  might  be  injur- 
ing the  very  cause  which  I  passionately  desired  to  serve; 
and  this  dread  at  times  made  me  very  unhappy  indeed. 
Tet  on  the  other  hand  I  should  be  grossly  ungrateful 
if  I  ignored  the  number  of  kind  friends,  who  were  ever 
ready  with  words  of  advice  when  I  was  perplexed,  and 
with  words  of  sympathy  when  I  was  disheartened.  In 
particular  there  was  one  immense  consolation  and  en- 
coivagement,  the  value  and  sustaining  force  of  which  I 
cannot  exaggerate.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  my  labours 
as  a  whole  were  cordially  approved  by  my  two  ecclesias- 
tical superiors.  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  his  Successor, 
^m  first  to  last  indeed  I  have  found  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's counsel  and  exhortations  simply  invaluable; 
both  as  assisting  me  to  steer  the  right  course,  and  as 
giving  me  spirit  to  pursue  that  course.     And  at  the 
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period  I  am  now  speaking  of^  had  it  not  been  for  liis 
nnflineliing  support,  I  should  most  assuredly  not  haye 
had  the  pluck  to  continue  at  my  post. 


As  timie  went  on  however,  circumstances  changed 
a  good  deal  in  my  favour.  The  "  Home  and  Foreign  " 
indeed  came  to  an  end  as  early  as  July  1864 ;  and  I 
was  of  course  gpreatly  rejoiced,  that  one  enemy  of  the 
Church  at  least  had  been  brought  to  silence.  But  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose,  that  the  contribu- 
tors would  not  continue  to  write  as  individuals.  More- 
over, I  thought  (and  think)  that  various  unsound  theo- 
logical principles  were  vigorous  among  this  or  that 
knot  of  Catholics,  a  legacy  of  the  *'  Review^s ''  disas- 
trous influence.  In  fact  the  Contributors  coalesced  a 
second  and  even  a  third  time.  The  "  North  British  " 
came  into  their  hands  in  1869-70,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  writing  corporately  on  the  Council ; 
and  at  an  earlier  period  they  had  started  a  weekly 
journal,  called  the  ''Chronicle/'  My  impression  how- 
ever is,  that  the  Definition  of  1870  (among  the  other 
inexpressible  blessings  which  have  followed  in  its 
train)  has  brought  to  an  end  the  possibility,  that  these 
writers  can  further  exercise,  to  any  important  extent, 
their  baneful  influence  over  English  Catholic  thought. 

I  incline  to  think,  that  the  first  notable  improvement 
of  my  place  in  the  general  estimation  of  English  Catho- 
lics did  not  commence,  until  three  years  had  elapsed 
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from  the  cessation  of  the  "  Home  and  Foreign/'  In 
1867  a  qnestion  of  great  importance  was  raised  hj  an 
adverse  critic,  bearing  on  the  Church's  definitional 
Infallibility.  For  the  qnestion  was  raised^  what  in  par- 
ticular are  those  pronouncements^  which  legitimatelj 
take  rank  as  tlie  Church's  infallible  Definitions.  I  had 
treated  this  matter  in  yarious  articles ;  and  had  repub- 
lished the  relevant  portion  of  those  articles^  in  a  volume 
on  *'the  authority  of  doctrinal  decisions  which  are 
not  Definitions  of  faith."  On  this  volume  my  critic 
founded  bis  assault.  Three  pamphlets  passed  on  each 
ride,  without  either  party  convincing  the  other.  The 
controversy  ended  by  my  writing  a  Latin  pamphlet 
— ^'de  Infallibilitatis  extensione  " — of  which  I  insert  a 
translation  in  the  present  volume. 

The  controversy  was  far  less  trying  to  me,  than 
some  of  those  with  which  I  had  been  earlier  engaged. 
It  was  far  less  trying,  because  of  my  unfeigned  and 
very  great  respect  for  my  opponent ;  and  because  of  my 
keen  sense  that  (intensely  though  I  disliked  his  explicit 
statements  of  doctrine)  his  general  spirit  was  most 
widely  removed  fromthat  which  so  shocked  me  in  the 
'^Rambler"  or  ''Home  and  Foreign."  Apart  how- 
ever from  all  question  about  my  own  feelings,  my 
strong  impression  is  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  the 
result  of  this  controversy  considerably  improved  my 
position.  Even  those  many  Catholics  who  still  difiered 
from  my  conclusions,  came  in  numerous  instances  (I 
fancy)  to  hold^  that  I  had  been  too  indiscriminately 
assailed;  that  my  notions  were  not  merely  self- 
willed  and  wanton  exaggerations ;  that  they  were  at 
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all  events  (wliat  lawyers  call)  arguable;  that  they 
admitted  of  at  least  plausible  theological  defence. 
Then  there  was  the  further  fact,  that  I  was  able  with 
profound  sincerity  to  speak  of  my  new  opponent  in 
terms  of  respect,  which  I  conld  not  have  applied  to  the 
more  able  of  my  earlier  opponents  without  profound 
insincerity.  Thus  it  began  (I  think)  to  be  much  more 
generally  admitted,  that  I  was  not  a  merely  hot-headed^ 
narrow-minded  partisan,  unable  to  see  any  good  in 
any  one  who  might  differ  from  my  own  notions.  How- 
ever  mistaken  I  might  still  be  accounted  on  questions 
both  of  doctrine  and  of  ecclesiastical  prudence, — ^I 
believe  that  from  this  period  there  was  much  greater 
disposition  among  English  Catholics  te  consider,  what 
amumnt  at  least  of  truth  there  might  be  in  the  views 
which  I  put  forward. 


VI. 

But  a  &r  greater  step  was  won  for  me  by  the  Yatican 
Council  and  its  results.  In  the  first  place  I  need  hardly] 
say,  that  the  Definition  of  Pontifical  Infallibility  sano« 
tioned  in  one  fundamental  particular  the  line  whicl^ 
had  been  taken  by  the  "  Dublin  Review,"  from  its  ve: 
commencement ;  and  not  least  prominently,  during  t 
period  of  my  own  Editorship.  For  myself,  long  befo 
1870,  I  had  accounted  the  Dogma  to  be  so  certainly 
revealed  verity,  as  to  claim  legitimately  (even  befo 
its  Definition)  the  assent  of  divine  faith.  I  had  for  man} 
years  followed  those  theologians,  of  whom  Cardinal 
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Manning  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  instance^ 
wlio  regarded  the  Dogma  of  Pontifical  ex-catliedr& 
Infallibility  as  '' credendum  fide[Divin& /'  although  of 
course— BO  long  as  Gallicans  were  expressly  tolerated 
within  the  Chnrch — ^it  could  not  be  accotmted  "  de 
fide  Catholicft/'  I  had  consistently  so  written  in  the 
''Dublin  Review ; "  and  the  Definition  therefore  of  the 
Dogma  gave  me  a  certain  not  inconsiderable  lift  in 
the  estimation  of  English  Catholics. 

But  what  I  have  particularly  in  my  mind,  is  some- 
thing different  from  this.  Those  excellent  men,  who 
had  deprecated  the  Definition  as  inopportune,  had 
used  language  strikingly  similar  to  that,  which  had 
been  held  by  so  many  English  Catholics  in  regard  to 
the  ''Dublin  Review/'  Inopportunists  denounced 
those  who  urgently  petitioned  for  the  Definition,  as 
wantonly  creating  division  among  Catholics ;  as  gra- 
tuitously increasing  the  difficulties  of  a  Catholic  con- 
troversialist;  as  dull  to  the  lessons  of  history;  as 
acting  most  tyrannically  towards  tender-minded  and 
simple  souls.  Now  these  were  the  very  charges, 
which  for  six  or  seven  years  had  been  urged  with 
great  severity  of  language  against  the  line  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  "Dublin  Review.*'*  Moreover 
every  one  could  see  with  half  an  eye,  that  they  were 
no  whit  less  plausible  against  the  advocates  of  a 
definition,  than  they  were  against  the  writers  of  the 

*  One  Unionistic  critic  said  on  one  occasion,  that  I  had  uttered 
'*ai»olongedbowlof  impotent  bigotry."  I  think  this  is  pretty 
wel^  from  one  whose  especial  purpose  was  the  promotion  of 
'^Christian  muty." 
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"  Dabim  Beview."  I  yeatme  to  think  it  by  no  means 
the  least  among  thoae  innomerable  blessings  which 
hare  been  conferred  on  the  Chnrch  by  the  Vatican 
Gooncil,  that  objections  of  this  kind  haye  been  delibe- 
rately weighed  and  set  at  naught.  Not  only  they  were 
set  at  naoght  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Episcopate ; 
not  only  they  were  set  at  nanght  by  the  Holy  Father; 
bat  (which  is  immeasorably  more  significant)  they 
were  set  at  nanght  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Two  prin- 
ciples had  been  cx>ntending  for  mastery  within  the 
Chnrch :  on  one  side  that  of  promoting  ^'  peace 
through  the  Truth  ^';  *  on  the  other  that  of  compro- 
mising truth  for  the  sake  of  peace.  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  imply,  that  in  no  possible  case  should  any 
portion  of  truth  be  waived  or  veiled  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Many  passages  in  the  following  Essays  will 
show,  how  very  far  I  am  from  maintaining  this. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charges  brought 
by  my  opponents  against  me  had  always  been,  that 
I  was  not  duly  zealous  for  peace ;  while  my  rejoinder 
had  been,  that  they  were  not  duly  zealous  for  truth. 
Similarly  in  1870  the  charge  brought  by  inoppor- 
tunists  against  those  whom  I  may  call "  definitionists'' 
was,  that  the  latter  were  not  duly  zealous  for  peace; 
and  the  retort  was,  that  the  former  were  not  duly  i 
zealous  for  truth.  Now  it  was  the  principle  opposed  to  i 
inopportunism — ^the  principle  that  peace  should  be  pro- 
moted through  inculcation  of  the  Truth — ^which  on  that 

*  This  was  the  title  given  by  F.  Harper,  S.  J.,  to  hii  admirable 
treatises  against  Dr.  Posey.  It  refers  of  course  to  Dr.  Posey's  own 
title,  "  an  Eirentean." 
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paitiecilar  occasion  reoeived  sach  signal  <£yine  sanc- 
tion.* Sncli  a  fact  could  not  bat  tend  largely  to  allay 
tlie  distrust  wliicli  had  Been  felt  towards  me^  by  sc 
many  for  whom  I  had  nerer  ceased  to  feel  unfeigned 
respect. 

VIL 
The  Council^  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  its 
attendant  circumstances^  was  the  death-blow  (I  think) 
of  that  organized  party  in  England^  which  had  been 
repreBented  successiyely  by  the  "  Bambler^^'  the 
"Home  and  Foreign/'  and  the ''  North  British/'  I  by 
no  means  intend  to  say  that  there  are  not  still  in  Eng- 
land a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  Catholics^  who  are 
more  or  less  imbued  with  the  evil  principles  of  those 
periodicals.  But  I  do  not  fancy  that  any  of  these  are 
persons^  who  combine  great  intellectual  actiTity  with 
great  intellectual  power ;  nor  again  that  there  is  among 
them  any  concert  or  unit^  of  action^  As  regards 
again  those  schemes  of  corporate  union  against  which 
I  had  continually  to  contend  in  the  earlier  period^ — 
they  have  received  ''a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
conragemenf  through  the  Definition  of  Pontifical  In- 
fallibility; nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  likely  that  they  will 
again  trouble  the  Church.  Lastly^  if  we  look  across 
the  Channel^  we  see  that  no  great  peril  is  now  to  be 
di'eaded  in  Catholic  England  from  Catholic  France^ 
against  integrity  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Various  cir- 
cnmatances  have  combined  to  effect  this  result.  There 

*  See  the  tmlj  admizable  letter,  addressed  by  M.  Albert 
l^^duimps  to  F.  Ghratiy.  I  pubUshed  a  translation  of  thia  letter 
in  our  number  for  October  1875. 
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is  the  death  of  Montalembert^  and  of  others  belong- 
ing to  his  school.  Then  the  course  of  political  cir- 
cumstances plainly  shows,  that  the  one  formidable 
antagonist  to  French  Catholicity  is  atheism  in  one  or 
other  shape ;  and  Montalembert  himself  never  thought 
that  the  civil  toleration  of  atheistic  propagandism  (how- 
ever inevitable)  could  be  otherwise  than  a  deplorable 
social  degradation.  And  further^  attention  has  of  late 
been  much  more  prominently  drawn  than  had  been  the 
case  at  an  earlier  period^  to  the  express  and  emphatic 
censure  with  which  the  tenets  of  Liberal  Cathohcism 
have  been  infallibly  branded  by  the  Holy  See.  At  all 
events — ^whatever  the  causes  —  the  fact  as  regards 
GathoUc  France  is  undeniably  what  I  have  stated. 
Since  the  year  1870  therefore,  I  have  written  much 
less  constantly  and  urgently  than  before,  on  the  extent 
of  the  Churches  doctrinal  authority.  Circumstances 
of  the  moment  have  sometimes  rendered  it  in  some 
sense  necessary  to  do  so;  but  when  there  was  no 
special  pressure  of  circumstances,  I  have  commonly 
let  the  theme  alone. 

Accordingly — whenever  I  have  had  the  chance — I 
have  turned  my  attention  to  a  series,  which  I  am  still 
continuing  in  the  ^'Dublin  Review^'  under  its  new 
Editorship,  against  the  agnostics  and  other  antitheists 
of  the  day.  In  this  I  have  been  carrying  into  effect  a 
design  which  I  had  long  entertained.  When  I  com- 
menced my  Editorship  indeed,  antitheism  was  an 
immeasurably  less  prominent  and  frequent  pheno- 
menon in  England  than  it  is  now.  Yet  so  far  back  as 
1868  I  spoke   of   it  as   a  ''trite  remark,''  that  an 
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^'inteniecine  conflict  is  at  hand  between  the  army  of 
Dogma^  and  the  united  hosts  of  indifferentism  and 
atheism."  I  added  also^  that  "  looking  at  the  matter 
practicallj^  the  one  solid  and  inexpugnable  fortress 
for  the  army  of  Dogma  is  the  rock  of  Peter."  I  have 
always  felt  that  Catholics  cannot  successfully  do  the 
work  assigned  to  them  by  Divine  Providence,  of 
defending  religious  and  moral  truth  against  the 
argumentative  assaults  of  those  who  reject  it, — ^unless 
they  thoroughly  apprehend  the  Church's  Infallibility 
in  those  most  grave  philosophical  questions,  which  she 
may  judge  to  have  a  real  (however  indirect)  connection 
with  Dogma.*  But  I  have  always  felt  no  less  strongly, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  competently-endowed  Catholics 
to  attack  the  infidel  party  in  close  and  detailed  conflict, 
on  its  own  chosen  ground,  the  ground  of  Season.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  my  editorial  career,  I  was  largely 
occupied  in  insisting  on  the  former  of  these  truths. 
In  the  subsequent  period,  I  did  my  best  towards 
carrying  the  latter  of  them  into  practical  execution. 
The  Essays  of  this  volume,  however,  belong  to  the 
earher  period. 

vin. 

I  just  now  said,  that  I  do  not  think  there  exists  at 
this  moment  among  English  Catholics  any  such  organ- 

*  I  here  refer,  not  only  to  those  namerooB  cases  in  which  she 
teaches  with  Infallibility  strictly  so-called— but  to  those  also  (such 
aa  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  a  Boman  Congregation)  in  which  she 
rightfolly  claims  firm  interior  assent  to  ecclesiastical  pronounce- 
mentB,  whidi  are  not  strictly  infallible. 
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ized  intellectaal  agitation  as  tlier^  was  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  in  favour  of  anti^Catholic  doctrine.  Yet 
they  must  always  be  exposed  to  considerable  dangler 
of  unconsciously  imbibing  such  doctrine,  while  they 
are  circumstanced  as  at  present.  Such  danger^  I 
say,  must  always  exist,  so  long  as — ^instead  of  their 
Kving  (as  in  olden  time)  under  the  Church's 
magisterial  shelter — there  exists  that  unreserved 
intercourse  between  them  and  non-Catholics,  which 
is  an  unhappy  necessity  of  the  time;  and  so  long 
as  they  indulge  the  habit  of  freely  and  unsuspiciously 
familiarizing  themselves  with  non- Catholic  literature, 
periodical  or  other.  As  "  The  Month  "  once  happily 
expressed  the  matter,  the  ^^  surges  ^^  are  sometimes 
''considerable,  which  rock  the  vessels  riding  in  security 
within  the  shelter  of  a  land-locked  harbour,*^ — i.e.,  the 
Catholic  Church — "  while  a  violent  storm  rages  with- 
out, fraught  with  danger  to  the  tash  or  unfortunate 
mariners,  who  are  exposed  to  its  full  fury  on  the  open 
sea.''  And  very  far  more  especially,  more  calami- 
tously, will  this  be  the  case,  in  regturd  to  those  vessels, 
which  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  full  shelter 
afforded  by  the  innermost  part  of  the  harbour,  but 
approach  the  extreme  limits  dividing  it  from  the  ocean 
itself.  I  think  that,  under  the  circcmistances  of  modem 
society,  it  must  always  be  important  for  Catholics 
to  be  familiar  with  much  of  the  ground  covered  by 
the  following  Essays ;  and  this  is  one  of  my  various 
reasons  for  republishing  them.  No  doubt  I  must 
have  incidentally  made  many  serious  mistakes  in 
them,  both  as   regards  theory,  and  (stiU  more)   the 
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practical  application  of  theory ;  though  my  conviction 
is  certainly  strong,  that  the  general  principles  which 
I  have  maintained  are  quite  indubitably  sound  and 
Catholic.  On  all  this  however,  I  unreservedly  submit 
my  own  judgment  to  that  of  more  learned  and  com- 
petent theologians.  Even  if  there  were  far  more  of 
error  in  what  I  have  written  than  I  believe  there  to 
bave  been, — still  I  hope  I  may  say  without  presump- 
tion, that  I  am  confident  I  have  done  a  really  iinpor- 
tant  service,  were  it  only  by  pressing  these  questions 
on  the  attention  of  my  co-religionists. 

I  must  again  express  an  apology  to  the  reader, 
for  troubling  him  with  so  much  reference  to  my  own 
personal  history.  I  can  promise  him  however,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Essays  which 
here  follow,  and  which  I  once  more  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Caftholics^ 


ROME  AND  THE  MUNICH  CONGRESS. 

Brief  addresied  by  the  Holy  Faiher  to  ike  Archbishop  of  Munich^ 
dated  Dec  2l8t,  1863. 

Tlhe  Home  and  Foreign  Beniew.   No.  8.    April,  1864.    Article  12, 
**  Conflicts  with  Borne "  signed  ''John  Dalberg  Acton.* 

[July  1864.] 

THE  Holy  Father's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich  deserves  certainly  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  eyents  of  onr  day. 
We  will  mention  some  of  the  many  reasons^  which 
lead  us  to  this  opinion. 

Firstly,  the  great  majority  of  the  questions  started 
at  this  time,  which  regard  Theology,  are  primarily 
of  a  philosophical  or  otherwise  secular  character. 
This  circumstance  has  been  urged  in  so  many 
different  quarters,  as  to  have  become  quite  a  trite 
dictum  among  us.  And  it  follows  of  course,  that 
a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  Church's  authority 
within  the  sphere  of  secular  truths,  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  any  Catholic,  who  would  take  part  in  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  Now  this  is  the  theme, 
more  prominently  than  any  other,  treated  in  the  pre- 
sent Brief. 

Secondly,  certain  principles,  which  the  Pope  has  now 
expressly  and  formally  enunciated,  are  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  strictly  theological  point  of  view.  We 
refer  to  his  declaration  on  the  deference  due  to  Decrees 
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emanaidog  from  Boman  Congregations ;  on  the  ex- 
istence of  dogmata  whicli  are  strictly  to  be  believed  by 
Divine  and  Catholic  &ith^  over  and  above  those  which 
have  been  expressly  defined;  and  on  other  similar 
mattersv 

Thirdly^  the  whole  history  of  the  Munich  Congress^ 
and  its  relation  with  Dr.  DoUinger^  is  fnU  of  deep  and 
painfol  interest;  and  since  the  publication  of  the 
Brief^  every  good  Catholic  must  read  that  history  in 
its  true  light.  Dr.  Dollinger  incontestably  possesses 
enormous  erudition^  great  critical  power,  and  not  in- 
considerable general  ability ;  one-sided  though  he  be, 
and  deficient  both  in  depth  and  width  of  intellect. 
Moreover,  his  influence  in  Catholic  Germany  is  ex- 
tremely .great.  In  what  direction  he  will  henceforth 
nse  that  influence,  is  among  the  many  anxious  ques* 
tions  of  our  time. 

Fourthly^  the  Papal  Brief  has  brought  the  ''  Home 
and  Foreign  Beview  "  to  a  sudden  close;  and  as  this 
fact  more  specially  concerns  the  Catholic  body  of  these 
islands,  we  will  dwell  on  it  at  somewhat  greater  length. 
This  periodical,  during  its  brief  career,  has  exhibited 
a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  of  mental  activity,  but 
it  has  been  animated  throughout  by  profoundly  anti- 
Catholic  principles.  Soon  after  its  first  number  was 
issued,  the  English  Bishops,  acting  under  a  sanction 
still  higher  than  their  own,  warned  the  faithful  against 
its  tendencies.  And  its  Editor  has  now  frankly  admit- 
ted (p.  688),  that  it  "would  surrender  the  whole  reason 
of  its  existence,'^  if  it  "  ceased  to  uphold  "  principles, 
which  "  the  Holy  See ''  in  this  very  Brief  has  formally 
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''  rejected/'  So  long  as  its  puMication  was  continned^ 
there  were  obvious  reasons  wliicli  indisposed  us  from 
entering  into  direct  conflict  with  its  various  utterances, 
unless  some  very  special  reason  had  rendered  sucli 
conflict  absolutely  necessary.  And  now  indeed^  that 
its  publication  has  ceased^  there  might  appear  to  be 
reasons  fully  as  strongs  though  of  an  altogether  different 
kind^  which  should  no  less  dissuade  us  from  such  a 
course  :  because  men  might  say  that  its  self-imposed 
silence  secures  us  from  the  possibility  of  a  reply.  The 
fact  how-ever  is  quite  otherwise.  Sir  J.  Acton  has 
now  appended  his  name  as  responsible  Editor;  and  we 
shall  be  criticising  therefore^  not  an  extinct  periodical, 
but  a  living  person :  a  person,  we  will  add,  who  is  ex- 
tremely well  able  to  defend  himself,  so  far  as  the 
strength  of  his  cause  may  permit.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  be  sorry  not  to  express  emphatically  our 
sense  of  the  manliness  and  straightforwardness  he  has 
displayed,  in  this  frank  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

"We  had  hitherto  thought  that  even  those  CathoUcs 
who  place  at  the  lowest  point  the  authority  of  such 
Pontifical  documents,  at  least  admitted  the  obligation 
of  a  '^respectful  silence'*  as  to  their  contents.  If 
Sir  J.  Acton  had  acted  even  on  this  lowest  view — if, 
without  professing  any  change  of  opinion,  he  had 
simply  said  that  in  deference  to  the  Papal  pronounce- 
ment he  terminated  his  periodical — ^we  should  by  no 
means  have  been  too  curious  in  inquiring,  whether  he 
really  yielded  as  much  deference  to  that  pronounce- 
ment as  its  character  demanded.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  gladly  hailed  his  submission,  as  a  graceful 
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and  sBitable  homage  to  the  Church's  authority.  But 
his  estimate  of  duty  has  been  most  different.  His 
valedictory  article  consists  of  one  sustained  and  ener- 
getic attack  on  the  pirinciples  enunciated  by  the  Holy 
Father.  ''  All  that  is  being  done  for  ecclesiastical 
learning  by  the  Priesthood  of  the  Continent,  bears 
testimoiiy,''  he  says,  "  to  the  truths  which  are  now 
called  in  question :  **  i.e.,  to  the  errors  condemned  in 
the  Papal  Brief .  ''And  every  work  of  real  science 
written  by  a  Catholic  adds  to  their  force''  (p.  689). 
Of  those  who  treat  Theology  as  the  Holy  Father  pre- 
scribes, he  tells  us  (p.  690)  that  "  their  methods  are 
obsolete,  and  their  labours  vain.''  The  Pope  pro- 
nounces in  so  many  words,  that  Catholic  philosophers 
are  under  the  obligation  of  submitting  themselves  to 
the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Pontifical  Congregations. 
But  Sir  J.  Acton  replies,  that  it  is  a  "  monstrous  error  " 
if  we  ''attribute  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  a 
share  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church"  (p.  679). 
This  expression  indeed,  taken  by  itself,  admits 
of  a  tolerable  sense;  but  the  Editor  himself  pre- 
cludes our  understanding  it  in  such  sense.  He 
Bays  that  the  German  theologians,  with  whom  through- 
out he  expresses  unreserved  sympathy,  "attach  no 
more  value  to  the  unreasoned  decrees  of  "  the  Index, 
''than  to  the  undefended  'ipse  dixit'  of  a  theologian 
of  secondary  rank''  (p.  678).  Further,  as  to  "the 
method  of  Rome  "  in  "  adjusting  the  relations  between 
science  and  authority,"  (p.  673) — a  method  which  he 
considers  signally  exemplified  in  the  maxims  of  this 
Brief — he  criticises  it  as  follows  : — 
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''The  tme  limits  of  legitimate  authority  are  one  thing, 
and  the  area  which  authority  may  find  it  expedient  in 
attempt  to  ocaivpy  is  another.  The  intereste  of  the 
Church  a/re  not  necessarily  identical  with  those  of  thr 
ecclesiastical  government.  A  govemment  does  not 
desire  its  power  to  be  strictly  defined ;  but  the  subjed^ 
require  the  line  to  be  d/ravm  with  increasing  precision. 
Authority  may  be  protected  by  its  subjects  being  kept  in 
ignorance  of  Us  faults,  and  by  their  holding  it  in  super - 

stitums  admiration These  arts  are  simply  those 

of  all  human  governments  which  possess  legislative 
power,  fea/r  attach,  d&ny  responsibility,  and  therefore 
shrink  from  scrutiny '*  (p.  674). 

Consistently  with  this  view  of  the  case,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  historical  inquiry  ''has  gradually  laid 
bare  the  whole  poUcy  and  process  of  ecclesi-astical  autho- 
rity, and  has  removed  that  veil  of  mystery  wherewith, 
like  all  other  a/uthorities,  it  tries  to  surround  the  pre- 
sent '^  (p.  678) .  And  he  considers  that  "  the  twilight  of 
opinion  enables  it  to  assume '^  "the  halo  of  in&lli- 
biHty''(p.  674). 

Finally,  with  a  simplicity  which  in  a  less  serious 
matter  would  be  exquisitely  droll,  he  assigns  as  one  of 
his  reasons  for  discontinuing  the  "  Beview,^^  his  un- 
willingness to  impair  "  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
the  Holy  See  '^  {p.  686).  As  though  any  private  in- 
dividual could  well  do  more  (pro  viribus  suis)  to  impair 
such  authority  and  dignity,  than  by  saying  that  the 
principles  which  that  See  maintains  are  "  fundament- 
ally erroneous  and  inexpressibly  mischievous ;  that  the 
Pope  has  been  hitherto  enabled  by  the  twilight  of 
opinion  to  assume  a  halo  of  infallibility ;  that  he  findii 
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it  expedient  to  cling  to  a  position  exceeding  the  true 
limits  of  legitimate  authority;  that  he  fears  attack^ 
denies  responsibility^  and  therefore  shrinks  firom 
scrutiny/^  Such  are  the  final  utterances  of  the  ''Home 
and  Foreign  Beview/^  Certainly  it  has  died  like  a 
wasp^  which  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound  it  has  in- 
flicted. 

But  we  haye  not  yet  done  any  kind  of  justice  to 
the  Editor's  whole  view  of  the  Pope's  position  in  the 
Church.  We  would  therefore  beg  our  readers,  care- 
fully to  ponder  the  following  portentous  paragraph:  in 
reprinting  which,  however,  the  italics  are  ours : — 

''What  is  the  Holy  See  in  its  relation  to  the  masses 
of  Catholics,  and  where  does  its  strength  lie  ?  It  is 
the  organ,  the  mouth  the  head  of  the  Church.  Its 
strength  consists  in  its  agreemevt  vrith  the  general  con- 
vidion  of  the  faithful.  When  it  expresses  the  common 
knowledge  and  sense  of  the  age,  or  of  a  large  majority 
of  Catholics,  its  position  is  impregnable.  The  force 
it  derives  from  this  general  support  makes  direct 
opposition  hopeless,  and  therefore  disedifying,  tcndiug 
only  to  division,  and  promoting  reaction  rather  than 
reform.  The  influence  by  which  it  is  to  be  moved 
must  be  directed  first  on  that  which  gives  it  strength, 
and  must  pervade  the  members  in  order  that  it  muy 
reach  the  head.  While  the  general  sentiment  of 
Catholics  is  unaltered,  the  course  of  the  Holy  See 
remains  unaltered  too.  As  soon  as  that  sentiment  is 
modified,  Rome  sympathizes  with  the  change.  The 
ecclesiastical  government,  based  upon  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Church  and  acting  through  it,  cannot 
separate  itself  from  the  mass  of  the  faithful^  and  keep 
"pace  with  the  progress  of  the  iustt-ucted  minority.  It 
follows  slowly  and  warily,  and  sometimes  begins  by 
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resisting  and  denouncing  what  in  the  end  it  thorongUy 
adopts.  Hence  a  direct  controversy  with  Borne  holds 
ont  the  prospect  of  great  evils^  and  at  best  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  victory.  The  victory  that  is  fruitful 
springs  from  that  gradual  change  in  the  knowledge, 
the  ideas,  and  the  convictions  of  the  Catholic  body ; 
which  in  due  time  overcomes  the  natural  reluctance  to 
forsake  a  beaten  path,  and  by  insensible  degrees  con- 
8i/ra/i7is  the  mouthpiece  of  tradition  to  conform,  itself  to 
the  new  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
slow,  silent,  indirect  action  of  public  opinion  bears  the 
Holy  See  along,  without  any  demoralizing  conflict  or 
dishonourable  capitulation.  This  action  it  belongs 
essentially  to  the  graver  scientific  literature  to  direct" 
{p.  686). 

Now  what  are  those  principles  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
Sir  J.  Acton  thus  wishes  to  revolutionize  ?  Avowedly 
those  declared  in  the  Munich  Brief.  But  all  the  more 
fundamental  of  these  are  strictly  theological,  if  there 
are  any  such  in  the  world.  What  doctrines  are  strictly 
of  faith  ?  What  is  the  dogmatic  authority  of  Eoman 
Congregations?  What  is  the  dogmatic  authority  of 
the  "  sensus  fidelium*'  ?  What  is  the  value  of  Scholastic 
Theology,  and  the  weight  due  to  that  encouragement 
which  the  Church  has  ever  given  it?  What  is  the 
Church's  doctrinal  authority  within  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  ?  Such  are  the  chief  questions  to  which  the 
Brief  gives  an  answer.  And  when  the  Council  of 
Florence  decreed  that  '^the  Boman  Pontiff  is  the  Teacher 
of  all  Christians,''  no  one  doubts  that  it  was  precisely 
to  such  questions  as  these  that  primary  reference  was 
made.     But  Sir  J.  Acton  considers  it  an  universal 
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and  ineyitable  f€bct^  that   so   far  from  teaching  the 

"instructed  minority''  on   such   matters^  the  Holy 

Father  cannot  even  "keep  pace  with  their  progress/' 

The  "instructed  minority/'  it  seems^  are  not  included 

in  the  number  of  those  sheep  and  lambs  whom  Peter 

is  to  feed^  or  of  those  brethren  whom  by  his  unfailing 

&ith  he  is  to  strengthen.     It  is  not  he  who  teaches 

chem^  but  they  who  teach  him.     They  make  indeed 

all  equitable  allowance  for  his  position ;  they  quite 

see  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  their  height 

of  divine  knowledge^  unable  as  he  is  to  "  separate 

Mmself  from  the  mass  of  the  faithful."     Still  the  fact 

remains.     Catholics  have  hith^to  supposed  that^  in 

matters  of  religious  doctrine^  it  is  the  Pope  and  Bishops 

who  teach  tbe  faithful.     But  the  instructed  minority 

possess  their  esoteric  gospel ;  and  according  to  that 

gospel,  "  the  graver  scientific  literature "  teaches  the 

^Euthfal,  while  they,  by  a  slow  and  laborious  process, 

enlighten  the  Pope.     Peter  is  ever  the  hindmost  of 

all  Catholics,  in  arriving  at  true  views  of  theological 

sdenoe  and  theological  truth. 

These  things  are  miserable  enough  ;  but  still  worse 
remains  behind.  We  must  complain  indeed  seriously, 
of  the  vagueness  which  characterizes  many  of  Sir  John's 
propositions  on  the  most  vital  and  critical  points ;  but 
there  are  some  sentences  which  plainly  deny  altogether 
the  existence  of  any  infallible  Ecclesia  Docens.  It  is 
not  that  he  is  Gallican,  and  refuses  to  admit  the  Pope's 
Infallibility  except  in  connection  with  the  body  of 
Bishops.  He  recognizes  it  as  Uttle  when  the  Pope  acts 
with  them,  as  when  he  acts  without  them.     It  is  a 

X  2 
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''vulgar  mistake/'  says  our  author  (p.  681),  ''to  con- 
found religious  truth  with  the  voice  of  eeclesiastieal 
auihority,'^     ^^ The  whole  Church^*  is  not  "infected 
with  the  liability  to  err,  from  which  her  rulers  are  not 
exempt^'  (p.  682).     And  an  earlier  passage  explains 
his  meaning  at  greater  length.     "  In  the  civil  affairs 
of  mankind  ....  pa/rticular  authorities  may  fall  into 
error  ....  but  the  political  conscience  of  the  whole 
people  cannot  be  irrecoverably  lost.     The  Church  pos- 
sesses the  same  privilege,  but  in  a  much  higher  degree 
....  Whatever  authority  therefore   expresses   that 
knowledge  of  which  she  is  the  keeper  must  be  obeyed. 
But  there  is  no  institution  from  which  this  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  with  immediate  certainty.     A  Council 
is  not  ik  priori  Ecumenical ;  the  Holy  See  is  not  sepa- 
rately infallible.     The  one  has  to  await  a  sanction  ;  the 
other  has  repeatedly  erred.     Every  decree,  therefore, 
requires^  preliminary  examination  '*  (p.  679.)  According 
to  this  statement,  it  is  tUe  collective  faithful  only  who 
are  infallible,  and  there  is  no  infallible  Ecclesia  Docens 
at  all.*     We  are  bound  to  express  our  humble  opinion, 
which  we  submit  altogether  to  the  judgment  of  theo- 
logians, that  he  who  should  really  deny  Infallibility  to 
the  collective  body  of  Catholic  Bishops,  when  profess- 
ing to  teach,  in  union  with  their  Head^  the  Catholic 
Faith  as  such, — could  not  be  an  unsound  or  a  disloyal 
Catholic,  because  he  would  be  no  Catholic  at  all. 
We  do   not   understand   the   Holy  Father,  when 

*  [I  here  omit  a  sentence,  which  expressed  a  doabt  whether  the 
Editor  oould  really  mean  this.  There  cannot  now  be  the  least 
question  that  he  meant  it.] 
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issmnfif  the  Municli  Brief^  to  have  had  in  con- 
tempktion  so  extreme  a  tenet  as  tUs.  In  order  how- 
ever to  nnderstand  what  errors  he  did  intend  to  con- 
demn,* we  mnst  begin  with  a  few  prefatory  remarks 
OD  the  relation  between  religion  and  secular  science. 

Theological  science^  we  need  hardly  say^  is  generated 
by  the  exercise  of  Reason  on  principles  known  by  Re- 
velation ;  secolar  science^  in  its  various  branehes^  by 
tHe  exercise  of  Reason  on  principles  known  by  Reason 
iteelf,  or  by  Experience.  Religion  however  and  secular 
science  are  constantly  crossing  each  other^  and  very 
many  are  the  troths  which  belong  equally  to  both. 
Tliis  happens  in  more  than  one'  way.  Firstly^  the 
doctrinal  Deposit  committed  to  the  Church's  keeping 
bas  the  closest  relation  with  Philosophy ;  it  possesses 
no  one  constituent^  which  may  not  be  assailed  on 
strictly  philosophical  grounds.  A  large  portion  in- 
deed of  Catholic  dogma  is  in  its  own  nature  within 
the  sphere  of  Reason ;  though  of  coutse  it  is  a  very 
different  question^  how  far  unassisted  Reason  would 
hare  advanced  in  its  exploration.  The  Church's  whole 
moral  doctrine^  for  example^  is  so  circumstanced^  and 

*  [I  have  omitted  two  portions  of  the  original  article.  In  the 
fonner  I  aigned,  that  firfn  interior  assent  may  be  dae  to  ecclesias- 
tical pronoimcements  which  are  not  strictly  infallible.  This  question 
is,  I  thinks  more  effectively  discussed  in  an  article  on  "  Galileo  and 
the  Pontifical  Congregations/'  which  I  hope  to  republish  in  my 
next  volume ;  and  I  will  not  therefore  here  enter  on  it.  The  other 
omitted  portion  of  the  article  was  directed  to  show,  that  the 
Muuich  Brief  was  issued  ex  cathedrl  This  portion  of  my  argu- 
ment is  sufficiently  exhibited  in  a  subsequent  Essay  of  the  present 
volnme.] 
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her  whole  exposition  of  God's  Attributes.  But  doctrine 
the  most  purely  supernatural  may  easily  come  into 
conflict  with  (erroneous)  philosophy.  Thus,  the 
Church's  teaching'  on  Grrace  may  be  indefinitely  cor- 
rupted and  falsified  by  unsound  Psychology ;  nay,  even 
such  mysteries  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Tran- 
substantiation,  may  be  opposed  by  a  chain  of  philoso- 
phical reasoning,  purporting  to  show  that  they  are  in- 
trinsically impossible.  Here  then  is  one  way,  in  which 
Religion  and  secular  science  may  easily  be  brought 
into  conflict.  Another  way  is,  by  means  of  the  various 
facts,  which  are  either  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the 
very  foundations  of  Christianity,  or  else  are  stated  in 
that  Inspired  Volume  which  the  Church  authenticates. 
For  both  these  classes  of  facts  may  easily  be  in  apparent 
collision  with  the  conclusions,  whether  of  historical  or 
of  physical  science.  Already  therefore  we  discern  one 
very  large  fleld  of  secular  science,  over  which  the 
Church's  Infallibility  must  extend,  if  she  have  really  the 
power  of  infallibly  guarding  the  Deposit  of  Faith.  She 
must  have  the  power  of  infallibly  pronouncing  proposi- 
tions to  be  false,  if  they  tend  by  legitimate  consequence 
to  a  denial  of  any  religious  doctrine  which  she  teaches. 
But  secular  science  contains  a  vast  number  of  such 
propositions  j  and  on  all  these  therefore,  the  Church 
has  power  to  pronounce  an  infallible  judgment.* 

*  [I  maintain  most  confidently  even  more  than  is  said  in  the 
text.  I  maintain  most  confidently,  that  the  Church  has  power  of 
infallihly  condemning  any  philosophical  tenets  which  she  may 
account  j!>en/oiM  to  the  Faith,  eren  though  they  do  not  lead  to  ite 
denial  by  necessaiy  consequence.  See  my  subsequent  Esbay  on 
the  extent  of  Infallibility.] 
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We  may  here  notice^  by  the  waj,  a  transparently 
&Ilacioiis  argnmentj  which  has  occasionally  been  used 
by  certain  Catholic  writers.  These  persons  sometimes 
speak^  as  though  nothing  were  farther  from  their  wish 
than  to  meddle  with  Theology  itself.  Their  aim^  it 
seems,  is  merely  to  introduce  some  more  satisfactory 
harmony  between  religion  and  secular  science,  than  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  And  they  complain  that  the  Church 
should  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  what  (as  they  think) 
appertains  so  very  indirectly  to  her  province.  A  trans- 
parent Mlacy  indeed  1  Their  allegation  assumes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  certain  propositions,  generally 
accoonted  as  true  condusions  of  theological  science, 
are  in  conflict  with  certain  other  propositions,  which 
are  generally  accounted  as  true  conclusions  of  this  or 
that  secular  science.  If  this  fact  be  granted  them,  it 
follows  that  two  different  methods  are  imaginable,  of 
removiog  such  apparent  conflict  between  the  sciences. 
The  first  is,  by  showing  that  the  former  propositions  are 
not  true  conclusions  of  theological  science.  And  the 
second  is,  by  showing  that  the  latter  are  not  true  con- 
clusions of  secular  science.  If  these  writers  adopt  the 
latter  method,  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the 
Church  has  ever  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  in- 
terfere with  them  in  any  way  whatever.  But  if  they 
adopt  the  former,  they  are  simply  treading  on  theo- 
logical ground ;  and  they  are  as  absolutely  under  the 
Churches  jurisdiction,  as  though  they  were  writiag 
formal  treatises  on  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  value  and 
bearing  of  those  chief  maxims,  which  the  Munich  Brief 
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condemns.  They  may  be  reduced,  we  think,  to  two 
heads.  Firstly ''  The  Ecclesia  Docens  is  not  infallible, 
except  as  regards  her  express  Definitions;  and  where 
the  Charch  is  not  infallible,  the  declaration  of  her  an- 
thorities  has  no  more  legitimate  force,  than  is  due  to  the 
actual  arguments  which  they  adduce.**  On  this  view, 
a  theologian  has  simply  to  take  for  his  principles  the 
Definitions  (as  contained  e.g.  in  Denzinger's  small 
Yolume)  which  have  been  put  forth  in  various  ages  by 
Popes  and  Councils;  and  to  manipulate  them  according 
to  his  own  views  of  history  and  logic,  with  no  further 
deference  or  submission  to  the  living  Church.  His 
private  judgment,  thus  exercised,  may  lead  him  to  the 
opinion,  that  S.  Augustine,  whom  the  Church  has  ever 
reverenced  as  the  great  doctor  of  Grace,  is  the  virtual 
founder  of  a  condemned  heresy  against  that  veiy  doc- 
trine. Or  his  private  judgment  may  lead  him  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Scholastic  Theology  is  radically  un- 
sound, though  the  Church  has  not  merely  cherished  it 
throughout  with  her  warmest  favour,  but  has  almost 
identified  herself  with  it,  by  incorporating  its  charac- 
teristic thoughts  and  expressions  into  her  very  Defini- 
tions of  faith.*  If  such  are  the  conclusions  in  which 
an  inquirer  is  landed  by  his  private  judgment,  he  will 
not  be  deterred  by  any  reverence  for  the  Church's 
authority,  from  holding  and  even  publishing  them. 
In  one  word,  whereas  tibe  one  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  genuine  Theology  is  unreserved  and  eager  sub- 

*  [This  sentence  refers  to  certain  theories,  which  had  been  advo- 
cated in  the  "  Bambler  "  or  "  Home  and  Foreign  Review."] 
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missioii  to  the  Cliarch^s  magisterium, — a  total  refasal 
of  sach  submission  is  the  one  principle  pervading  this 
most  nnsonnd  and  poisonous  counterfeit.  It  is^  in  its 
whole  spirit  and  bearing^  a  simple  substitution  of  the 
Protestant  "private  judgment/'  for  the  Catholic 
"authority." 

So  much  for  theological  science  in  its  strictest  sense . 
As  to  those  kkrge  portions  of  secular  science  which 
come  into  contact  with  Theology,  writers  of  this  school 
do  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  they  handle  them  almost 
entirely  in  the  same  way  as  Protestants ;  that  they 
handle  them  with  hardly  any  greater  reference  to  the 
Church's  voice,  than  if  she  did  not  exist.  And  this  is 
the  second  maxim  to  which  we  above  referred.  But 
the  Munich  Brief  teaches,  that  secular  science  cannot 
be  safely  cultivated^  unless  its  votaries  "  revere  above 
&I1  things  (as  is  fitting)  that  infallible  and  uncreated 
light  of  the  Divine  Intellect,  which  marvellously  shines 
forth  in  the  Christian  Revelation.  For  although,*' — 
proceeds  Pius  IX. — ''those  natural  sciences  depend 
on  their  own  proper  principles  as  known  by  Reason," 
nevertheless  the  *'  Catholics  who  cultivate  them  must 
have  Divine  Revelation  before  their  eyes  as  a  guiding 
star,  under  whose  light  they  may  be  on  their  guard 
against  quicksands  and  errors.^' 

Great  is  the  consolation  of  remembering,  that  the 
shallow,  proud,  and  most  pernicious  errors  here  con- 
demned are  now  for  ever  banished  from  Catholic 
Theology.  But  we  must  not  forget  that,  though  these 
particular  errors  are  put  to  silence,  the  spirit  which 
has  prompted  them  still  lives  in  the  midst  of  us.     We 
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are  far  indeed  from  meaning  to  imply^  that  this  age  of 
the  Church  is  worse  than  others.  Every  age  in  its 
turn  is  replete  with  calamities;  and  if  we  look  at 
ecclesiastical  records^  we  shall  see  that  each  snccessiye 
Pope  has  regarded  his  own  period  as  most  heavily 
aflflicted.*  Whether  the  evil  and  irreligiousness  of  our 
own  time  exceed  that  of  others,  is  a  truly  unprofitable 
inquiry ;  for  all  times  are  predominantly  evil  and  irre- 
ligious. But  what  is  the  particular  Jcmd  of  evil  and 
irreligiousness  now  rampant^  is  surely  of  all  inquiries 
the  most  practical.  To  us  it  seems  that,  among  all  the 
Church's  heavy  aflBictions,  none  is  now  more  grievous, 
than  the  tendency,  not  in  practice  only  (as  at  all  times) 
but  even  in  theory,  to  separate  the  general  current  of 
thought  and  action  from  the  influence  of  religion  and 
of  religious  teachers.  It  is  of  course  among  Protest- 
ants, that  this  tendency  is  far  more  extensively  and 
formidably  exhibited ;  and  the  great  body  of  Catholics 
in  these  islands  seem  as  yet  on  the  whole  (thank  God!) 
faithful  to  their  traditions.  But  living  as  we  do  in 
habits  of  constantly  increasing  familiarity  and  intimacy 

*  We  think  that  Pius  IX.  has  hardly  issued  a  single  document, 
which  does  not  contain  some  reference  to  the  fearful  evils  hy  which 
the  Church  is  now  so  heavily  bowed  down.  So  in  the  Munich 
Brief  he  refers,  at  starting,  to  the  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  time 
(asperrimis  lusce  temporibus) ;  and  afterwards  he  speaks  of  the 
false  opinions  which  have  appeared  in  Catholic  Germany,  as  adding 
to  the  anguish  which  so  many  causes  contribute  to  produce.  *'  Hsc 
san^  omnia  ....  nostrum  solicitabant  et  angebant  animum  tot 
alils  pressum  angustiis." 

[Our  present  Holy  Father  expresses  himself  in  precisely  s 
similar  way.] 


■SU.IJ^ 
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with  Protestants^  it  is  absurd  to  doubt  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  serious  barm  from  the  infection  of  tbeir  evil 
principles ;  and  among  those  lay  Catholics  who  specially 
profess  intellectual  culture^  the  symptoms  appear  to  us 
truly  alarming.  Illustrations  abound.  Sometimes  it 
is  implied^  that  clerics  and  laymen  legitimately  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  estimate  of  human  life  and 
conduct ;  nay,  it  has  been  called  an  encroachment  on 
the  sacerdotal  office,  that  a  layman  should  address  his 
fellow-Catholics  (as  at  Mahnes)  on  the  worthlessness 
of  this  world's  goods.*  Sometimes  it  is  implied  that 
the  moral  and  religious  training  of  clerics  and  laymen 
should  differ,  not  in  matters  of  detail,  but  in  its  funda- 
mental principles.  But  this  view,  intellectually  speak- 
ings is  below  contempt,  unless  either  it  be  denied  that 
clerics  and  laymen  have  one  common  nature,  or  else  it 
be  assumed  (which  is  really  the  assumption)  that  the 
moral  excellence  of  one  class  should  be  measured  by  a 
different  standard,  from  the  moral  excellence  of  the 
other.f  Or  again,  in  the  various  discussions  about 
mixed  education,  it  is  often  taken  for  granted,  that 
reUgious  instruction  and  training  is  but  one  part  out 
of  many;  instead  of  being  the  one  foundation,  on 
which  all  must  be  built  under  pain  of  the  whole  edifice 
being  unsound  and  rotten.  But  why  dwell  on  indi- 
vidual questions  ?  Look  at  the  highest  spheres  of  non- 
ecclesiastical  action  and  speculation  respectively,  the 

*  [This  refeiB  to  a  then  recent  comment  in  one  of  the  Engliah 
Catholic  jonmals.] 

t  [Thia  also  refers  to  a  then  recent  controveniial  fact ;  though  I 
do  not  now  exactly  remember  what  the  fact  was.] 
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sphere  of  Politics  and  tlie  sphere  of  Philosophy.  Both 
these  regions  are  in  open  and  flagrant  rebellion  against 
God  and  the  Chorch.  It  is  held  mioonscioaaly  b}* 
many^  and  actually  expressed  by  some^  that  the  politi- 
cian as  such  has  no  conceili  with  man's  supernatural 
end ;  and  that  the  philosopher  as  sueh  has  no  concern 
with  revealed  doctrine.*  The  Holy  See  of  late  has 
been  especially  energetic  against  both  these  malignant 
errors.  Gregory  XVI.,  in  his  well-known  Encyclical 
''  Mirari  vos/'  declares  authoritatively  (in  the  words  of 
a  canonized  predecessor)^  that  ''  the  power  and  autho- 
rity "  of  princes  is  ''confen'ed  on  them,  not  only  for 
the  world's  government,  but^  mo8t  of  aU,  for  the 
Church's  protection."  And  the  present  Pope  has  re- 
peatedly and  most  earnestly  inculcated  the  obligation 
incumbent  on  philosophers  and  philosophy,  of  render- 
ing  to  the  Church  due  submission.f  It  is  with  very 
deep  truth  then,  that  an  able  writer  in  the  "  Civilta  " 
places  in  close  juxtaposition  two  orations,  delivered 
almost  contemporaneously  to  Catholic  audiences^  the 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  better  here  to  explain.  Ho  one  preteods, 
that  either  political  action  or  philosophioil  speeulation  ia  directly 
under  the  Church's  authority.  But  both  are  indirectly  under  it. 
The  politician,  in  his  political  capacity,  is  bound  to  defer  to  the 
Church  so  far  as  his  measures  affect  the  welfare  of  souls  ;  and  the 
philosopher,  in  his  philosophical  capacity,  is  bound  to  defer  to  the 
Church  so  far  as  his  speculations  affect  revealed  doctrine.  More- 
over (as  we  most  earnestly  maintain)  it  is  for  the  Church  henelf  to 
decide,  what  political  measures  in  particular  affect  the  welfare  of 
souls  ;  and  what  philosophical  speculatioqs  in  particular  affect  re- 
vealed doctrine. 

t  [I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  of  Leo  XUI.'s  language  in 
the  "  iEtemi  Patris.^ 
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one  bj  M.  de  Montalembert  at  MaUnes^  the  other  by 
Dr.  DoUiBger  at  Munich.  Both  these  orations  tend  to 
disparage-^we  need  not  here  determine  precisely  to 
how  grierons  on  extent — ^the  ChorcVs  legitimate 
aathority,  whether  in  Politics  or  in  Philosophy. 

For  oorselyes  however^  we  regard  the  philosophical 
moYement  with  immeasurably  greater  alarm  and  con- 
sternation than  the  political.    No  one  indeed  can  con- 
demn and  repudiate  more  unreseryedly  than  we  do^  M. 
de  Montalemb^rt^s  whole  principle  on  '^  the  liberty  of 
worsliips.''    But  in  the  first  place^  a  man's  view  of  such 
matters  is  almost  or  altogether  apart  from  his  interior 
life ;  and  even  a  saintly  person^  under  inyincible  mis- 
apprehension^ may  hold  such  opinions.     But  further^ 
the  e?il  work  of   de-Catholicizing  civil  society  has 
been  now  so  completely  wrought  out  in  far  the  largest 
portion  of  Europe^  that  the  question  at  issue  rather 
coneems  our  theoretical  estimate  of  the  past^  than  our 
practical  provision  for  the  present.     It  may  be  said 
indeed  .(and  truly)  that  the  French  Orator's  principles 
im;dy  the  civil  tolerance  of  such  errors^  as  the  religious 
sense  of  Europe  would  still  repudiate ;  of  sects,  e.g., 
wliieh  might  be  started  on  the  basis  of  polygamy  or 
of  ath^m.  But  M.  de  Montalembert  is  far  more  given 
to  action  ihan  to  speculation  j  and  his  Catholic  instincts 
would  assuredly  save  him  in  practice  from  any  such 
blonder.     Indeed,  remarkably  enough,  in  his  Malines 
orations  he  excepts  from  his  proposed  liberality  aU 
sects,  which  should  deny  God^s  Existence  or  run  counter 
to  natural  morality.   In  other  words,  he  excepts  all  but 
those,  which  ore  tolerated  already  in  far  the  greatest 
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part  of  Europe^  and  with  whose  external  liberty  iu 
such  regions  no  Catholic  dreams  of  interfering. 

Bat  the  other  case  is  widely  different.  The  pursuit 
of  secular  science  on  the  principle  of  disregard  to 
ecclesiastical  decisions^  eats  like  a  canker  into  the 
whole  substance  of  a  man's  religion.  We  have  seen 
that  the  number  of  philosophical  tenets  is  very  large 
indeed^  which  lead  by  legitimate  consequence  to 
denial  of  this  or  that  Catholic  verity.  What  safeguard 
then  can  be  imagined  against  an  inquirer  embracing 
some  of  these  tenets^  if  he  makes  it  his  very  principle 
to  disregard  those  ecclesiastical  declarations  which 
condemn  them  ?  Here  then  we  have  to  suppose  a 
man  engaged  in  active  philosophical  speculation^  who 
still  believes  in  Catholicity^  but  who  holds  also  certain 
philosophical  tenets^  which  in  their  result  are  antago- 
nistic thereto.  He  has.  of  course,  started  on  a  road 
which  has  no  end  except  apostasy.  At  what  pace  he 
advances  along  that  road^  will  depend  on  the  degree 
in  which  he  unites  intellectual  keenness  with  spiritual 
obtuseness.  But  every  day  will  bring  him  nearer  to 
his  unhappy  goal^  unless  Grod  give  him  grace  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  renounce  his  fundamental 
principle.  He  naturally  tries  every  attainable  method, 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  burden  of  two  contradictory 
convictions;  and  so  gradually  sinks  from  bad  to 
worse.  Firsts  he  refuses  to  believe  any  Catholic 
doctrine^  which  is  not  strictly  defined  as  de  Fide 
Catholic^.  Next^  as  to  the  defined  doctrines 
themselves^  he  more  and  more  chooses  to  confine  his 
acceptance  of  them  to  the  lowest  sense  which  their 
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words  will  grammaticallj  bear^  instead  of  stadying 
the  CluxrclL's  full  intention.  Then  a  current  of  thought 
finds  outward  yent^  which  has  long  been  silently  pro- 
ceeding; and  he  both  thinks  and  speaks  of  the 
Cburch^s  Rulers  with  compassionate  contempt.  He 
regards  them  much  as  he  might  regard  Balaam's  ass. 
They  are  made  the  organs  of  a  divine  utterance^  he 
thinks,  at  certain  very  wide  intervals ;  but  are  other- 
wise below  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity,  in  their 
apprehension  of  Ood's  works  and  ways.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  how  long  this  state  of  mind  can  last.  But 
one  would  think  the  time  could  not  be  far  distant, 
when  he  will  find  himself  in  a  direct  opposition  to  the 
Church's  teaching,  which  no  sophistry  can  gloss  over ; 
and  be  confronted  with  the  awful  alternative,  of  total 
retractation  or  undisguised  apostasy. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  deplorable  as  such  an 
exhibition  may  be,  at  least  but  very  few  are  exposed 
to  these  awful  perils ;  and  that  in  this  respect  political 
Uberalism  is  far  more  disastrous  than  philosophical. 
Bat,  on  the  contrary,  ''the  instructed  minority'' 
exercise  an  enormous  influence  on  man's  destiny ;  a 
degree  of  influence  which  is  not  exaggerated,  we  verily 
believe,  by  the  said  ''instructed  minority"  themselves, 
or  by  Sir  J.  Acton  as  their  mouthpiece.  It  is  not  the 
effect  produced  by  them  on  their  contemporaries, 
which  is*  so  formidable ;  but  the  effect  produced  in 
forming  the  convictions  and  maxims  of  the  rising 
generation.  And  no  doubt  it  is  a  sense  of  this,  which 
animates  Catholic  authorities  in  the  movement  now 
proceeding  in  so  many  different  parts  of  Christendom 
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— ^nowhere  more  tban  in  Borne  itself — ^for  elevating 
ecclesiastical  education  in  its  intellectnal  aspect.    It 
is  this^  we  are  convinced,  next  to  directly  spiritual 
means,  in  which  the  trae  remedy  is  to  be  found  for 
evils,  whose  fearfalness  and  imminence  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate.     It  will  be  a  very  great  boon  also  if 
(as  the  ^'Civiltfik'^  article  induces  us  to  hope)  these 
controversies  may  lead  to  a  renewed  cultivation  of 
the  Scholastic  Theology.  We  are  confident  that  neither 
Scriptural,  nor  patristic,  nor  historical  studies,  neces- 
sary as  they  are,  can  produce  their  due  result,  unless 
built  on  the  scientific  mastery  of  dogma.     Now,  as  the 
'*  Oiviltk  "  writer  most  truly  remarks,  the  Scholastic 
cannot  be  called  the  best  scientific  Theology  taught  in 
the  Church,  simply  because  she  neither  teaches  nor 
has  ever  taught  any  other.     But  we  are  wandering 
to  a  theme  which  would  require  an  article  for  itself.* 
The  mention  however  of  the  "  Civilti ''  leads  us  to 
one  final  consideration,  deeper   than  any  which  has 
preceded.     "  We  have  learned,"  says  the  writer  in 
question  very  opportunely,  ''  not  from  the  Scholastics 
but  from  the  Catechism,  that  the  end  for  which  man 
was  placed  in  the  world  is  to  save  his  soul;  and  not  to 
construct  linguistic  science,  historical  criticism,  and 
biblical  exeg^sis.'^      The  certain  and  unfailing  resnit  I 
of  intellectual  rebellion  is  practically  to  forget, — some  I 
go  the  length  of  explicitly  denying, — ^this  foundation 
of  all.     And  such  a  fact  not  only  throws  men  into 

direct  antagonism  with  the  Church's  spirit,  but  takea 

■ 

*  [The  prospect  no v  imder  this  head  is  far  bri^ter,  than  it  iratf 

even  in  1864.] 
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from  them  allpower  of  appreciating  (even  if  they  wished 
it)  her  maziins  and  demeanour.  It  is  said  (we  know 
not  how  truly)  of  Mr.  Telford,  the  eminent  engiaeer, 
that  in  his  view  rivers  were  created  for  the  one  pur- 
pose of  feeding  canals.  According  to  him  then,  each 
individual  river  is  more  excellent  of  its  kind,  morp 
perfect,  more  admirable,  in  proportion  as  it  is  better 
adapted  to  fulfil  this  the  great  end  of  its  existence. 
If  such  were  really  his  whim,  it  would  |ollow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  whatever  judgment  he  formed 
on  the  relative  excellence  of  rivers,  was  simply  un- 
trastworthy  and  ridiculous.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  it  would  be  absurdly  wrong ;  and  if  in 
the  hundredth  it  happened  to  be  approximately  right, 
this  circumstance  would  be  due  purely  to  accident. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  one  goes  astray  on  the  first 
principles  of  human  conduct — ^if  he  is  at  sea  as  to  the 
very  end  for  which  man  was  created — every  judgment 
which  he  forms  will  be  absolutely  worthless,  whether 
on  human  action  itself  or  on  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  Churcb  for  directing  it.  When  an  uneducated 
nistic  can  form  a  just  criticism  on  the  poetical  beauty 
of  "  Hamlet ''  or  "  Faust,''  then  (and  not  till  then)  will 
it  be  worth  while  to  hear  our  poor  blinded  intellec- 
tnalist,  expressing  his  judgment  on  the  maxims  and 
poKcy  of  the  Holy  See.  Such  men  have  already  pro- 
nounced on  the  Church  the  very  highest  eulogium 
which  it  is  in  their  power  to  pronounce,  when  they 
have  expressed  a  severe  censure  on  her  rules  and 
principles,  and  a  kind  of  compassionate  contempt  for 
her  divinely  appointed  Pastors. 


THE  CHURCH'S  MAGISTERIUM.* 


A  Letter  an  the  AttoeiaHon  for  the  Framatian  of  ike  UiiOy  o) 
Ohritiendom.  By  Bight  Ber.  Bishop  Ullathorhx.  London: 
BiohftrdfloiL 

[July  1865.] 

WE  hare  on  previous  occasions  given  reasons  for 
our  opinion^  that  those  Catholics  who  are 
bitten  with  the  Unionistic  spirit^f  ^^  ^  always  found 
to  have  most  mistaken  notions^  whether  on  the  nature 
of  the  Churches  magisterium^  or  on  the  Antj  of  defer- 
ence thereto.  We  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to 
mention  two  errors  (as  we  account  them)  on  this  sub- 
ject^ which  have  been  maintained  by  such  Catholics : 
errors  however  whiob  have  no  other  mutual  connec- 
tion^ than  as  being  particular  instances  of  our  genenJ 
proposition. 

*  [This  Essay  is  rearranged  from  a  veiy  much  longer  article,  on 
''Borne.  Unionism,  and  Indifferentism."  The  first  paragraphia 
newly  written,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  together  the  Essay  in  it^ 
present  shape.  I  feel  that  the  result  is  very  patchy ;  but  there  v^ 
one  or  two  things  said  in  the  original  article,  of  which  I  wieb  to 
presenre  the  memory.  The  chief  part  of  this  Essay  indeed  sf- 
peared  in  my  ''  Doctrinal  Decisions  "  ;  but  it  has  fiur  closer  con- 
nection with  the  general  drift  of  this  yolnme  than  of  that] 

t  By  this  term  we  mean  to  express  that  spirit,  which  leads  men  to 
look  favourably  on  those  projects  of  corporate  union  which  hiv< 
been  put  forward  by  certain  Anglicans. 
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I. 

Firstlj  then^  these  Catholics  lore  to  speak  of  the 
great  eyils  which  have  accraed  to  the  Chnrch^  from 
tbe  separation  of  England  e.g.  and  to  so  large  an 
extent  of  Germany^  from  the  Roman  See.  As  to  the 
great  nuijority  of  Unionists — ^those  who  are  non- 
Catholic — ^they  may  most  consistentlj  say  this;  for 
Oiej  believe  that  the  Chnrch  has  been  actually  divided. 
If  the  Church  conld  be  divided  at  all^  it  would  be  im- 
possible (no  doubt)  to  exaggerate  the  calamitousness 
rf  such  an  event.  But  the  question  which  we  wish  to 
insider  concerns  Catholics.  How  far  and  in  what 
iense  can  Catholics  truly  say^  that  the  Church  has 
ioffered  injury^  through  the  lamentable  defection  which 
^  taken  place  from  her  body  7 

Firstly^  of  course^  the  loss  of  so  many  souls^  which 
rould  have  been  saved  within  visible  Unity,  but  which 
^  not  in  &ct  be  saved  externally  to  that  Unity,  is  a 
[rievous  injury  to  the  Church's  interests :  for  her 
ligheat  interest  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Then,  forther,  an  active  intellectual  process  has  been 
'Seised  within  the  Church  from  the  first,  on  the 
^^posit  of  Faith.  Great  thinkers  have  busied  them- 
elves  in  every  age,  whether  with  analyzing  some  indivi- 
'q&I  doctrine ;  or  harmonizing  various  doctrines  in  their 
i^Qtual  relation;  or  carrying  them  forward  to  their 
^timate  condosions,  theological  and  philosophical ; 
^  penetrating  the  depths  of  Scripture ;  or  exploring 
^  treasures  of  Tradition.     All  this  has  been  done 

J  2 
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under  the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  Holy  See ;  which 
has  carefully  guarded  the  purity  of  this  doctrinal  de- 
velopment, and  provided  ieigainst  the  danger  of  un- 
sound opinions  taking  root  within  the  Church.  Now 
the  intellectual  labour  of  which  we  have  spoken  has 
conferred  inestimable  services ;  and  at  no  period  has  it 
been  more  needed,  than  in  the  three  last  centuries.  It 
has  no  doubt  thwefore  inflicted  very  serious  injury 
on  the  Church,  that  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who 
(had  they  been  Catholics)  might  have  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  work,  have  wasted  or  worse  than 
wasted  their  power,  by  devoting  it  to  the  service  of  a 
non-Catholic  religion.  Germans  e.g.  (whatever  their 
intellectual  faults)  are  perhaps  exceeded  by  none  in 
critical  acumen,  and  again  in  philosophical  profundity. 
The  Church  then  has  sustained  a  severe  detriment] 
from  so  many  Germans  being  Protestants ;  in  that  she 
has  lost  the  benefit  of  such  important  services  as  the\ 
might  have  rendered  her. 

The  Church  then,  we  say,  has  been  negatively  s 
great  sufferer  by  the  Protestant  apostasy.  Bat- 
so  we  must  memtain — ^no  good  Catholic  can  consisj 
tently  admit,  that  she  has  positively  suffered  therebjl 
It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this;  because  we  are  rncline( 
to  fear  that,  through  confusion  of  thought,  much  un 
sound  speculation  has  found  access  to  the  mind  o 
certain  Catholics.  It  has  been  implied  in  fact — unles 
we  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  various  expression 
which  have  been  used — ^that  she  has  actually  suffered  t| 
the  purity  of  her  teaching,  through  the  defection  of  Prd 
testant  England  and  Germany.    It  has  been  imphej 
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tliat  Soiae^B  aathoritatiye  lessons  (apart  of  course  from 
actual  Definitioiis)  are  less  simply  orthodox  in  tendency^ 
than  th^  would  have  been  had  all  Europe  remained 
Catholic.  Such  a  notion  simply  inverts  the  Church's 
whole  constitution.  God  teaches  the  Holy  See^  and 
the  Holy  See  teaches  the  Church ;  it  is  Peter  whose 
&ith  fails  not^  and  who  in  his  turn  confirms  his 
brethren :  whereas^  according  to  the  above  notion,  he 
would  not  be  simply  the  Church's  Teacher,  but  in  part 
her  disciple.  Bome,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  is  com- 
missioned to  teach  England  and  Germany,  not  England 
or  Germany  to  teach  Bome.  So  far  as  any  English- 
men or  Germans  are  at  variance  with  what  is  authori- 
tatiyely  inculcated  in  Bome,  they  are  quite  certainly  in 
error.  Bome  no  doubt  may  often  wish  to  correct  her 
impressions  of  fact  by  special  communication  e.g.  with 
England;  bat  she  cannot,  without  abandoning  her 
essential  claims,  seek  correction  from  any  source  on 
matters  of  doctrine  or  of  principle. 


II. 

The  second  error,  to  which  we  referred  at  starting, 
consists  in  practically  forgetting  the  doctrine,  so 
clearly  exhibited  by  F.  Perrone,  that  the  Church  is 
strictly  infallible  in  her  magisterium.*  Let  our  readers 
consider  at  their  leisure — ^though  indeed  it  requires 
very  prolonged  consideration  to  exhaust  the  subject — 

*  [See  the  Preliminary  Basay  in  this  yolome.] 
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how  much  is  implied  in  this  pregnant  statement,  that 
the  Church  is  infallible  in  her  magisterium.  Take  the 
obvious  illustration  of  a  parent ;  and  suppose  it  were 
revealed  to  me^  that  my  mother's  guidance  is  infallible 
in  every  particular  of  moral  and  religious  training. 
That  I  should  accept  with  unquestioning  assent  the 
very  least  detail  of  her  explicit  instruction^  is  bat 
a  small  part  of  my  submission  to  her  authority.  I 
should  be  ever  studying  her  whole  demeanour  in  m? 
regard — ^her  acts  no  less  than  her  words — in  order 
that  I  may  more  fully  apprehend  her  implied  principles 
of  conduct^  and  gather  those  lessons  of  profound 
wisdom  which  she  is  privileged  to  dispense.  Perhaps 
indeed  at  the  present  time  no  more  important  contri- 
bution could  be  made  to  scientific  Theology,  than  a  fall 
exposition  of  the  Church's  infallible  magisterium; 
so  that  this  great  doctrine  might  be  cleared  of  possible 
misconception,  and  vindicated  against  plausible  objec- 
tion. 

This  In&llibility  of  the  Church's  magisterium  is 
not  only  declared  by  theologians,  but  also  testified  bj 
the  '^  sensus  fidelium."  He  who  holds  that  the  Church 
is  infallible  only  in  her  Definitions,  studies  divine  truth 
by  a  method  which  we  must  maintain  to  be  character- 
istically Protestant.  He  takes  for  his  principles  these 
Definitions  (as  contained  e.g.  in  Denzinger's  small 
volume)  and  manipulates  them  according  to  his  own 
private  views  of  history  and  logic,  with  no  further 
deference  or  submission  to  the  living  Church.  Now 
such  an  extravagance  as  this  is  by  absolute  necessity 
confined  to  highly-educated  intellects.    The  ordinary 
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believer  has  no  more  power  of  proceeding  by  sucli  a 
method^  than  by  the  more  openly  Protestant  maxim 
of  private  judgment  on  Scripture.  A  few  nnsonnd 
Catholics^  we  repeat^  may  be  led  astray  by  intellectual 
phantoms^  or  blinded  by  intellectual  pride;  but  the 
great  mass  hare  imbibed  one  and  one  only  method  of 
acquiring  Catholic  truth.  The  Churchy  as  they  have 
been  taught,  in  her  full  practical  exhibition^  is  their 
one  infallible  guide.  They  well  know  that,  if  they 
would  learn  their  religion,  they  must  open  their  heart 
Qoreeervedly  to  the  Church's  full  influence ;  study  for 
their  guidance  those  manuals  and  spiritual  books,  which 
she  places  in  their  hand ;  listen  with  docility  to  the 
iostraction  of  her  ministers;  practise  those  duties 
which  she  prescribes,  in  the  yery  form  in  which  she 
prescribes  them ;  labour  in  one  word  that  that  great 
body  of  truth  may  sink  silently  and  deeply  into  their 
heart,  which  her  whole  system  of  practice  and  discipline 
inculcates  and  implies.*  Now  it  is  the  common  doctrine 
of  theologians,  that  whereyer  the  body  of  the  faithful  has 
unanimously  imbibed  one  impression  of  fundamental 
doctrine,  a  strong  presumption  arises  of  such  impres- 
sion being  the  true  one.f    But  eyen  otherwise — is 

*  *'  Aa  the  blood  flows  from  the  heart  to  the  body  thioagh  the 
Teios ;  as  the  vital  sap  LDsiiiuateB  itself  into  the  whole  tree,  into 
ttch  boDgh,  and  leaf,  and  fibre ;  as  water  descends  through  a 
thoasuid  channels  from  the  monntain-top  to  the  plain ;  so  is  Christ's 
pore  and  life-giving  doctrine  diffosed,  flcwmg  into  the  vjhoU  body 
^nugh  a  thouBond  orgaru  from  ihe  EceUiia  Docent."— Murray, 
de  SodesiA,  disp.  XI.,  n.  16. 

t  E.  g.,  ^  In  qottstione  fidei  communis  fidehs  populi  sensus  hand 
levem  fiunt  fidemu'' — Charmes,  quoted  with  assent  by  Perrone. 
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there  anyone  who  would  openly  say,  that  there  is  a 
*'  royal  road ''  to  religious  trath  ?  that  the  highly-cnlti- 
yated  intellect  is  to  seek  it  by  a  method  essentially 
different,  from  that  accessible  to  the  ordinary  believer? 
that  far  less  deference  is  due  to  the  Church's  practical 
gpiidance  from  the  former,  than  from  the  latter  T  Ad 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is  involved  in  the 
opinion  which  we  are  combating ;  but  such  an  answer 
is  so  obviously  and  monstrously  anti-Catholic,  that  no 
one  will  venture  expressly  to  give  it.  The  Intimate 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  intellectual  cultivation  is  not 
(we  need  hardly  say)  that  men  should  be  less  loyal  and 
submissive  to  the  Church.  On  the  contrary  the 
legitimate  result  of  that  cultivation  is,  that  their 
docility  to  her,  while  remaining  formally  the  same, 
may  become  materially  &r  greater.  That  it  may 
become  greater,  we  say,  from  the  far  more  extensive 
knowledge  opened  to  them,  of  her  true  mind,  of  her 
impKed  teaching,  of  her  multifarious  Traditions. 


in. 

The  fuU  bearing  of  this  doctrine,  concerning  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  Church's  magisterium,  will  be  made 
further  manifest  by  one  very  important  consideration^ 
The  essential  difference  of  belief  between  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  does  not  msdnly  consist  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  certain  doctrines  maybe  exhibited  on  paper, 
which  Catholics  hold  and  non-Catholics  reject.  There 
is  a  certain  interior  apvrit  whicl^  characterizes  good 
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Cattolics,  to  wliich  those  oiitside  the  Ghurcli  are  gene- 
rally altogether  strangers.  We  will  proceed  briefly  to 
suggest  what  we  mean  by  this>  and  will  then  deduce 
from  it  certain  obvious  conclusions.  Let  us  first  then 
recapitulate  certain  doctrines^  which  are  professed  by 
all  Catholics^— ^which  non«<Catholios  commonly  do  not 
profess — and  which  tend  to  produce  a  very  conspicuous 
effect  on  the  interior  character.* 

(1.)  Catholics  practically  hold^  no  less  than  specula- 
tively believe,  .that  He  who  died  on  the  cross  is  the 
Eternal  God.  Putting  aside  the  Tractarians,  we  be- 
fieve  the  number  of  Protestants  to  be  extremely  small, 
who  practically  hold  this  doctrine ;  though  the  great 
majority  of  them  consider  themselves  to  believe  it. 
And  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  this,  when  we  consider 
the  principal  means  whereby  the  Catholic  Church 
secures  its  true  presentation  to  the  mind  of  her 
children.  We  do  not  here  speak  on  books  of  medita- 
tion, nor  again  of  scientific  theology ;  because  these, 
though  instruments  of  signal  efficacy,  are  available  of 
conrse  only  for  the  educated  classes.  Nor  again  do 
we  speak  of  the  Catechism ;  which  is  amply  sufficient 
for  engendering  speculative  belief  in  the  great  doctrine, 
but  not  always  for  ensuring  its  full  practical  appre- 
hension. The  means  whereby  the  great  body  of 
Catholics  is  duly  trained  in  this  respect,  seem  to  us 
mainly  two ; — devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 

*  It  can  hardly  be  neceBsaiy  to  warn  our  Catholic  readers,  that 
io  the  foUowing  discnsBion  the  word  "  character  "  has  its  ordinaiy 
ud  popular  meaning  ;  totally  distinct  from  that  theological  sense, 
in  whidi  it  ia  said  that  certain  Sacraments  impart  a  "  character." 
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to  Oar  Lady.  And  since  Protestants  liave  abandoned 
both,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  treasure  has 
escaped  from  their  grasp.  The  belief  that,  by  a 
stupendous  miracle^  the  Redeemer  is  personally  pre- 
sent in  erery  Tabernacle,  impresses  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  His  indefinite  greatness;  while  the  divine 
worship,  internal  and  external,  which  Catholics  offer 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  day  after  day,  preserves  in 
their  mind  the  fresh  and  vivid  impression  of  His 
Divine  Personality.  Then  as  regards  devotion  to  our 
Blessed  Lady.  The  practice,  so  peculiar  to  Cathohcs 
and  at  the  same  time  so  universal  among  them,  of 
uniting  themselyes  with  Mary  in  the  contemplation 
of  Jesus,  unspeakably  elevates  their  conception  of  His 
Divine  Majesty.  Yet  we  cannot  wonder  that  Pro- 
testants reprobate  devotion  to  our  Lady  altogether; 
for  commonly  their  own  practical  conception  of  Christ 
rises  hardly  (if  at  all)  aboye  the  Catholic^s  conception 
of  Christ's  purest  creature. 

(2.)  Firm  belief  in  the  Real  Presence^  and  the  habit 
of  frequent  communion  (as  is  known  by  all  who  try 
the  experiment)  produce  in  the  mind  a  profound  and 
incommunicable  effect  of  their  own. 

(8.)  Devotion  to  our  Lady  is  the  peculiar  heritage 
of  Catholics.  The  immense  majority  of  Protestants 
regard  it  with  reprobation  and  horror;  those  more 
lenient^  with  indulgence  and  excuse :  but  OathoUcs 
cherish  it  as  among  their  dearest  possessions  and  their 
highest  privileges.  We  will  here  appeal  to  those 
Catholics,  who  have  once  been  Protestants.  We  will 
suppose  them  to  haye  accepted  on  faith  that  fully- 
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developed  devotion  to  our  Blessed  hsAj,  wliicli  is  there 
encoaraged^  wluther  all  sound  belieyers  look  for  light 
and  guidance— viz.,  in  Borne.  And  we  will  further 
sappose  that  they  have  practised  assiduously  the  de* 
votion  thus  learnt.  Let  ub  even  put  the  case  that 
these  men  have  been  Tractarians ;  and  therefore  that^ 
even  in  their  pre-Catholic  dajs^  they  have  really  em* 
braced  and  practically  apprehended  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  Divine  Personality.  These  however^  no  less  than 
others^  find  that  their  devotion  to  Mary^  while  un- 
speakably intensifying  their  awe  and  reverence^  has, 
at  the  same  time,  given  a  quality  of  tenderness,  con- 
fidingness,  intimacy,  to  their  love  of  Him,  which  has 
been  an  absolutely  new  experience.  They  find  indeed 
generally,  that  it  has  imparted  a  familiarity  with  the 
inyiidble  world,  a  realization  of  supernatural  truth,  an 
unworldliness  of  thought  and  affection,  a  practical  be* 
lief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  a  power  of  self-control,  to 
which  otherwise  they  would  have  been  strangers. 

(4.)  All  Catholics  recognise  the  Evangelical  Coun- 
sels; and  consider  that  those  who  follow  them  pursue 
a  higher  and  more  heavenly  method  of  life  than  any 
others.  Consider  this  especially,  as  it  regards  celibacy 
and  purity. 

(5.)  Observe  again  the  Saints  of  the  Church.  How 
singularly  like  to  each  other  I  how  singularly  unlike 
to  all  besides  !  It  is  commonly  recognised  as  part  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  that  the  Church  is  actually  infaUible 
when  she  proposes  these  holy  beings  one  by  one  to 
the  love  and  reverence  of  the  &ithful.  Moreover,  the 
practice  is  earnestly  inculcated  on  every  Catholic  of 
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stadying  carefally  their  acts  and  lires^  as  the  one  highest 
and  truest  exhibition  of  Christianity;  as  presenting 
the  one  type  of  character  most  acceptable  to  Grod; 
the  type  of  character^  by  approximating  to  which  and 
in  no  other  way^  can  men  become  better  Christians. 

(6.)  Whether  in  pemsing  these  lives,  or  in  studying 
works  of  ascetic  theology^  all  Catholics  are  taught 
that  the  one  true  way  of  rising  in  true  holiness  is  to 
unite  diffidence  in  self  with  confidence  in  God.  l%ey 
are  taught^  in  other  words,  to  labour  energetically 
towards  fulfilment  of  His  Will,  in  the  spirit  of  simple 
reliance  on  His  strength  as  enabling  them  to  do  so.  One 
school  of  Protestants  denies  this  doctrine^  by  affirming 
that  all  our  efforts  for  consistent  obedience  are  vain, 
and  indeed  anti-Christian ;  and  that  our  best  acts  are 
in  God's  sight  but  as  filthy  rags.  The  opposite  school, 
ignoring  or  denying  original  sin,  holds  that  we  can 
really  advance  to  our  true  end,  by  works  done  in  our 
natural  strength,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

(7.)  It  is  an  essential  truth  of  Catholicity,  that  the 
one  end  for  which  man  was  created  is  the  love  and 
service  of  Gt)d ;  that  men  are  more  admirable,  more 
excellent,  more  perfect  as  men, — ^not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  intellectual,  or  more  gifted 
with  practical  power,  or  more  nobly  descended; — 
but  exclusively  as  they  are  more  morally  and  spiritually 
advanced.  On  no  point  is  there  more  real  difference 
than  on  this,  between  the  respective  morality  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

(8.)  All  Catholics  are  required  to  go  annually  to 
confession;   and  are  earnestly  exhorted,  both  to  go 
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mach  oftener^  and  also  to  practise  regularly  and 
systematically  a  rigid  examination  of  conscience. 
Moreover,  in  the  Confessional  they  submit  themselves 
to  the  priest,  both  as  their  jadge  and  their  physician ; 
while  he  is  obliged  to  adjust  his  counsels  and  decisions 
by  a  whole  system  of  moral  and  ascetical  theology, 
which  he  is  aathoritatively  taught  in  his  ecclesiastical 
education. 

(9.)  Catholics  hold,  that  even  the  smallest  sin  is  a 
greater  evil  thau  any  other  in  the  world  except  sin ; 
that  for  each  smallest  sLu  future  suffering  (in  purga- 
toiy)  IB  justly  due ;  that  efficacious  repentance  for 
venial  sin  is  &r  from  easy ;  that  men  cannot  in  this 
life  obtain  (whether  by  indulgences  or  otherwise)  re- 
mission of  the  punishment  for  any  one  such  sin,  with' 
out  efficaciously  repenting  it.  We  are  not  denying 
that  after  death  the  penalty  may  be  shortened,  or  even 
removed  altogether,  by  the  prayers  of  survivors  or  by 
the  indulgences  which  these  may  gain.  But  still  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  mentioned  stands  out  in 
startling  contrast  with  Protestant  misbelief.  Even 
the  everlasting  punishment  of  mortal  sins  is  fiEbst 
disappearing  out  of  ihe  Protestant's  creed;  and  a 
Catholic^s  sensitiveness  to  small  offences  was  always 
QniBtelligible  to  the  Protestant  world.  Matt.  v.  17 — 
19  may  be  tiiought  to  have  been  specially  pronounced 
by  anticipation,  against  those  frightful  heresies  intro- 
daced  by  Luther,  which  have  pervaded  Protestantism 
in  all  its  phases  like  a  besetting  plague. 

(10.)  Catholics  have  also  a  very  real  and  influential 
belief,  in  the  constant  battle  to  be  waged  by  those 
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who  would  obtain  salTation^  against  the  attacks  of 
those  evil  spirits^  who  are  00  crafty  and  sagacious,  and 
at  the  same  time  snch  malignant  enemies  to  Gk>d  and 
man.  Such  a  belief  has  now  hardly  any  practical 
existence  with  most  Protestants. 

(11.)  An  English  Catholic  has  a  far  closer  corporate 
connection  with  a  French  or  Italian  Catholic,  than 
with  an  English  Protestant.  He  owes  more  unreserved 
attachment  to  the  Church  than  to  the  State ;  and  holds 
moreoyer,  as  of  divine  faith,  that  the  Pope  is  by  Grod's 
immediate  appointment  the  Church's  Supreme  Buler. 
Consequently  his  one  reasonable  attitude  of  mind 
towards  the  Holy  Father  is  a  more  ardent  and 
(as  it  were)  chivalrouB  loyalty,  than  was  due  e.g. 
to  the  Stuarts  even  on  the  highest  theory  of  divine 
right. 

We  need  not  continue  our  enumeration  further; 
and  we  will  now  draw  a  few  inferences  from  what  we 
have  said : — 

I.  Avery  little  consideration  will  show,  that  a  habit 
of  pondering  on  those  truths  and  diligently  practising 
those  usages  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  must 
necessarily  engender  a  most  peculiar  and  pronounced 
interior  character-— one  widely  different  from  any 
other. 

II.  Further,  Ood  revealed  Catholic  doctrine  for  the 
very  end  that  men  should  contemplate  and  dwell  on 
it.  Since,  therefore  the  duly  pondering  on  Catholic 
doctrine  leads  to  a  certain  most  definite  interior 
character,  this  character  must  be  singularly  pleasing 
to  Gh)d.  It  cannot  be  saying  too  much,  to  affirm  that 
the  production  of  this  character  is  one  principal  end 
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for  which  God  revealed  Catholic  Do^ma.  May  we  not 
even  hold  that  it  is  the  principal  end  f 

in.  Again^  as  this  character  would  in&llibly  be 
prodaced  by  the  contemplation  of  Catholic  Dogma^  so 
the  converse  also  holds.  Those  who  possess  this  cha- 
racter^ will  nnderstand  far  better  than  any  other  the  tme 
force  and  bearing  of  such  Dogma ;  and  on  rarions 
matters  of  thought  will  instinctively  cleave  to  sound 
opinions^  while  they  shun  those  which  are  unsound. 

lY.  Indeed,  this  interior  character  may  be  con- 
sidered as  substantially  identical  with  what  are  called 
"Catholic  instincts.^'  Those  who  possess  such  in- 
stincts, have  a  most  special  gift  (supposing  them  to 
poaaess  adequate,  knowledge  oi  facts)  for  seeiog  on 
each  occasion  what  is  God^s  preference,  and  how  they 
can  beet  please  Him.  Such  instincts  are  among  a 
Catholic's  most  precious  possessions. 

V.  Here  occurs  a  vital  question.  Great  multitudes 
bare  really  not  the  opportunity  or  the  gift  of  duly  and 
fniitfally  contemplating  Catholic  doctrines  one  by 
one.  Have  these  men  no  means  of  acquiring  this 
assemblage  of  Catholic  instincts  ?  On  the  contrary, 
God  has  specially  provided  for  their  need,  by  enjoin- 
ing that  duty  on  which  we  are  insisting :  viz.,  docility 
to  the  Church's  magisterium.  By  unreservedly  sur- 
rendering thesELselves  to  the  Church's  influence  in  the 
kind  of  way  we  above  set  forth,  all  may  imbibe  the 
true  Catholic  spirit.  All  may  imbibe  that  spirit, 
which  places  them  in  real  sympathy  with  the  Church's 
mind;  gives  them  the  instinctive  habit  of  obedience 
to  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  constitutes  them  the 
Chnrch's  trustworthy  defenders. 
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YI.  Since  the  season  of  oliildliood  and  yoath  is  im- 
measurably the  most  impressible  of  all,  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  preserying  the  parity 
of  a  Catholic  atmosphere  thronghontthe  whole  of  edu- 
cation. Far  better  for  Catholic  youths  to  be  in  con- 
stant contact  with  men  sick  of  the  plague,  than  with 
men  aliens  to  the  Church. 

YII.  Even  intellectually  speaking,  no  result  can 
well  be  more  deplorable  than  that  which  tends  to 
ensue  from  mixed  education.  There  is  no  surer  mark 
of  an  uneducated  and  uncultivated  mind,  than  that  a 
man's  practical  judgment,  on  facts  as  they  occur^  shall 
be  at  variance  with  the  theoretical  principles  which  he 
speculatively  accepts.  Suppose  e.g.  a  politician,  who 
is  busy  in  forwarding  measures,  condemned  by  that 
theory  on  political  economy  which  he  professes  to 
accept.  What  would  happen  ?  We  should  all  cry  out 
against  his  shallowness,  and  lament  that  he  had  re- 
ceived  no  better  intellectual  training.  Now,  this  is 
the  natural  result  of  mixed  education.  The  unhappy 
Catholic  who  (whether  from  his  own  fault  or  that  of 
others)  is  so  disadvantageously  circumstanced,  tends  to 
become  the  very  embodiment  of  inconsistency.  Catho- 
lic in  his  speculative  convictions,  non-Catholic  in  his 
practical  judgments ;  holding  one  doctrine  as  an  uni- 
versal truth,  and  a  doctrine  precisely  contradictory  on 
almost  every  particular  which  that  universal  truth 
comprises. 

VIII.  Further,  we  can  thus  discern  (see  prop.  Ixxix. 
of  the  Syllabus)  the  deplorable  nature  of  that  calamity 
which  overspread  Europe,  when  unhappy  circumstances 
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necessitated  in  so  many  countries  the  civil  toleration 
of  religions  error.  The  Catholic  atmosphere^  instead 
of  pervading  the  nation^  is  withdrawn^  as  it  were^ 
witbin  the  more  purely  ecclesiastical  sphere.  A  wide 
and  ever-increasing  gulf  opens^  between  the  clergy  on 
one  hand,  and  the  great  body  of  the  laity  on  the 
other.  Seligious  indifferentism  eats  like  a  cancer  into 
tlie  very  yitals  of  society ;  a  disease  perhaps,  by  the 
very  reason  of  its  impalpableness  and  subtlety,  more 
perilous  than  almost  any  other  by  which  the  body 
politic  can  be  affected.* 

Lastly  (as  has  been  more  than  once  implied)  unre- 
served and  undue  fraternization  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  misbelievers,  tends  to  destroy,  not  indeed 
all  speculative  belief,  but  at  least  all  practical  appre- 
hension, of  those  great  truths  which  Christ  came  to 
teach  us. 

The  circumstances  of  modern  society,  and  thecalamity 
of  the  "modem  liberties,*'  place  (no  doubt)  indefinite 
difficulties  in  a  Catholic's  way.  But  it  is  (we  think) 
bv  approximating  as  far  as  he  can  to  the  practical 
realization  of  such  principles  as  we  have  ventured  to 
snbmit,  that  he  will  most  effectively  learn  from  the 
Church  those  divine  lessons,  with  which  she  is  com- 
missioned to  imbue  his  mind. 

*  [Sinoe  this  was  written  things  have  so  fiur  changed,  that  dis- 
belief in  all  religion  is  at  least  as  prominent  a  phenomenon  in  the 
non-Catholic  world,  as  religions  indifferentism.] 


LIBERALISM  RELI&IOUS  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL. 

La  CJUtea  e  lo  Staio,     Bel  P.  Mattbo  Libbbatomb.    Napoli 
GiaaDinL     1871. 

[Jaaoaiy  L87&] 

WE  think  that  unportant  service  is  done,  under 
existing  circumstances,  by  dwelling  emphati- 
cally on  such  doctrines,  as  those  which  F.  Libera- 
tore  has  set  forth  in  the  volume  we  have  named.  We 
have  more  than  one  reason  for  so  thinking;  bat 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  that,  which  weighs 
with  us  far  more  than  aU  others  put  togetber.  We 
refer  to  the  partial  development  of  those  anti-cbristian 
views  which  are  denoted  by  the  name  ''liberalism,"— 
not  only  in  their  proper  home,  the  mind  of  materialiBts 
and  pantheists — but  among  children  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  nay,  to  a  Kmited  extent,  among  some  per- 
sons, who  otherwise  deserve  our  sincere  respect  and 
admiration. 

I. 

Indeed  Catholic  liberalism*  is  to  be  found  in  stages 

*  The  writers  of  the  "Ciyilt^  Cattolioa^  sometimeB  say,  thatt 
**  Catholic  liberal "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  quite  concur 
with  this  statement,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  evidently  intend  it 
But  they  would  not  of  course  deny,  that  many  persona,  more  or 
less  imbued  with  liberalism,  submit  their  intellect  (so  &r  as  inten- 
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iQdefiidtet7  yajTing  from  eack  other;  and  there  are 
those^  more  or  less  tinged  with  its  spirit^  who  would 
be  onaSectedly  shocked  by  its  more  extreme  mani- 
feetations.  The  tendency  however  of  a  Catholic  liberal 
is  to  8Qch  opinions  as  these.  He  regards  the  ChnreVs 
Infallibility  as  strictly  confined  to  her  testification  of 
rerealed  dogmata ;  and  her  authority  in  governing  as 
strictly  confined^  to  what  bears  immediately  on  indi- 
vidual and  personal  religion.  In  other  words  he 
denies  to  her  all  jurisdiction,  whether  of  teaching  or 
raKng,  in  matters  primarily  temporal;  however  in- 
dnbitable  and  momentons  may  be  their  indirect 
relation  with  Bevealed  Truth  or  with  individual 
orthodoxy  and  piety.  Further  he  tends  to  consider 
that  Catholics  have  no  very  great  advantage  over 
extems,  either  as  regards  the  help  given  them  by  their 
religion  towards  leading  'a  good  life  and  reaching 
Heaven,  or  as  regards  the  particular  type  of  goodness 
which  they  respectively  recognize.  And  even  if  we 
went  no  further,  we  have  landed  the  extreme  Catholic 
libend  in  a  somewhat  startling  conclusion.  For  since 
lie  considers  the  Church's  province  as  strictly  confined 
to  the  immediate  sphere  of  individual  pieiy  and  faith — 
and  since  within  that  sphere  (according  to  him)  she 
confers  no  very  important  benefit  on  her  children — ^he 
most  rank  the  benignancy  of  her  influence  at  a  very 
low  point  indeed.  But  in  consistency  he  cannot  stop 
here.    He  holds  that  hardly  any  social  calamity  has 

tioa  goes)  to  the  ChniGh's  actual  DeJlwiUont  of  faUk^  and  alao 
freqneiit  het  aaemmeuta. 

0  2 
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ever  existed  so  grievousj  as  wbat  he  calls  ^'perse- 
cation  '' ;  i.e.  the  laws  enacted  and  enforced^  for 
repression  of  heresy^  during  the  ages  of  faith.  Now 
it  is  undeniable^  that  for  the  existence  of  such  laws 
the  Church  is  mainly  responsible.  Our  extreme  liberal 
then  must  infer^  that  whereas  the  Church's  benignant 
influence  has  always  been  small^  her  malignant  in- 
fluence (whereyer  she  is  able  to  have  her  way)  has 
been  simply  appalling.  And  so  soon  as  he  has 
distinctly  arrived  at  this  conclusion^ — one  would 
think  it  must  be  a  mere  question  of  circumstances^ 
how  many  weeks  or  months  longer  he  will  remain  in 
her  communion. 

We  have  been  commenting  exclusivelyj  on  wliat 
may  be  called  the  liberal^s  "  objective  *'  process  of 
thought;  the  objective  connection  of  one  opinion 
with  another.  The  number  is  always  very  small^  of 
those  who  carry  forward  a  premiss  to  its  legitimate 
outcome;  and  we  are  far  from  implying  that  the 
present  case  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Yet  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out^  that  any  principle,  which  leads 
in  consistency  to  a  detestable  conclusion,  must  itself 
be  an  evil  principle ;  inflicting  very  serious  injury,  not 
only  on  those  who  embrace  it,  but  potentially  throtigh 
them  also  on  the  Church.  Nor  again  can  it  be  doubtfol, 
that  as  time  proceeds — in  the  course  of  generations — 
evil  principles  are  always  found  issuing  in  their  Inti- 
mate results.  It  is  worth  our  while  therefore  for  various 
reasons  to  inquire,  whether  those  respective  tenets^ 
which  in  their  combination  constitute  liberalism,  are 
so  many  unconnected  evil  weeds,   rising  up  spon- 
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taneonsly  in  Tarions  parts  of  corrupt  human  nature ; — 
or  whether  they  spring  from  one  common  root.  Our 
strong  impressionism  that  the  latter  is  the  true  account 
of  them ;  that  they  are  intimately  connected  with  each 
other^  as  having  one  common  origin.  That  common 
origin — as  we  estimate  the  matter — is  a  denial^  more 
or  less  explicit,  of  that  vital  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
is  stated  by  our  English  Catechism  as  the  first  and 
most  mdimental  of  all ;  and  which  is  laid  down  by 
S.  Ignatius,  as  the  '^  Foundation '^  of  his  whole 
spiritual  structure. 

"Why  did  God  make  you  ?'*  asks  the  Catechism; 
and  the  prescribed  answer  is,  ''  To  know  Him,  serve 
Him,  and  love  Him  in  this  world,  and  to  be  happy 
with  Him  for  ever  in  the  next."  In  like  manner  the 
"Spiritual  Exercises''  of  S.  Ignatius:  ''Principle 
and  Foundation,''  that  is,  of  the  whole  Exercises: 
"  Man  has  been  created^  that  he  may  praise  the  Lord 
his  Otod,  and  show  Him  reverence,  and  serve  Him, 
and  by  means  of  this  save  his  soul."  Again.  ''  We 
should  not  wish  on  our  part  for  health  rather  than  for 
sickness,  wealth  rather  than  poverty,  honour  rather 
than  ignominy,  and  so  on  accordingly  in  all  other 
things ;  desiring  and  choosing  those  things  alone,  which 
are  more  expedient  to  us  for  the  end  for  which  we 
were  created."  Now  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say,  that 
man  arrives  more  nearly  at  his  personal  perfection, — 
is  more  worthy  of  admiration  and  respect, — ^in  propor- 
tion as  he  achieves  more  successfully  the  end  for 
which  he  was  created.  It  follows  therefore  from  the 
above  statement,  that  man  arrives  more  nearly  at  his 
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personal  perfecti;^ — not  at  all  in  proportion  as  be 
possesses  greater  bodily  bealtk  and  strength^  or 
higher  intellectual  endowments  and  coltiyation^ — 
but  exclasivelj'  in  proportion  as  he  is  more  prompt 
and  disposed  to  love  and  serre  God.*     ''Our  per- 

*  In  lUiutEfttion  of  <mr  statemeat  in  the  text^  the  foBowing 
|M8flftge8  wBj  be  cited,  from  Dr.  Ward's  "  EBsays  on  the  Relation 
of  Tntellectoal  Power  to  Man's  Tnie  Perfection,*  with  one  or  two 
■light  changes  of  expression  : — 

^  Every  thing  is  mote  perfect,  in  proportion  as  it  more  nearly 
reaches  its  proper  end  ;  or  to  pat  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
in  proportion  as  it  more  completely  acoomplisheB  its  proper  work, 
its  fpyov  as  Aristotle  wonld  say.  A  locomotiye  engine  is  more 
perfect^  in  proportion  as  it  more  combines  strength,  speed,  and 
safety  :  the  art  of  medicine  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  it 
enables  the  student  more  sucoeesfolly  to  core  disease.  Now  to 
apply  this.  Our  body  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  we  more 
combine  health,  strength,  speed,  and  the  rest  Our  poetical  fiLCuItj 
is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  we  possess  a  keener  power  of 
appreciating  poetical  beauty.  Our  practical  &culty  is  more  perfect, 
in  proportion  as  we  possess  genius  and  fertility  of  reaoorce,  for 
derising  and  carrying  out  plans  of  practical  action.  Our  philoso- 
phical fficulty  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  we  have  a  greater 
power  (to  use  F.  Newman's  words)  of  grasping  a  lary^  multitude 
of  objects  in  their  mutual  and  true  relations.  But  we,  as  penon$, 
as  fMn,  are  more  perfect, — hare  more  nearly  achiered  our  proper 
end,  have  more  completely  accomplished  our  proper  work, — ex- 
clusively in  proportion  as  we  are  more  morally  and  spirituaDr 
perfect.  This  surely  is  a  most  definite  and  intelligible  statement. 
And  what  I  maintain  is,  that  no  different  statement  can  be  made 
on  the  subject,  consistently  with  Catholic  doctrine."  (p.  49.) 

**  That  view  of  human  perfection,  which  seems  to  me  implied  bj 
Catholic  doctrine  and  practice,  is  comprised  in  the  three  following 
propositions.  (1.)  Just  as  various  men  are  called  to  other  modes  of 
life,  to  be  poets,  or  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  dockmakers,  or  pro- 
fessional singers,-- so  some  of  us  are  called  to  the  occupation  of 
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fection/'  sajs  Suarea^  ''  consiats  in  union  with  God  ^ 
but  cliarity  it  is  which  unites  us  to  Gk>d/^  And  all 
othar  theologiaais  without  exception  similarly  express 
tfaemfietres.*     This  being  laid  down,  our  first  thesis 


aotiTitj  m  OM  or  oihar  bvuich  of  knowledge :  in 
theology,  or  philosophy,  or  histoiy,  or  phyBical  and  mathematiaal 
Kience,  as  the  case  may  be.  (2.)  Just  as  all  other  men  act  more 
perfectly  and  become  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  they  make 
tiKBT  external  iroik  an  insteoment  of  interior  perfection  ;  so  those  of 
navbohaveMsYocatiim  act  more  perfectly  and  become  more  pei&ct, 
in  proportion  as  we  make  our  intellectual  exercises  an  instrument 
of  interior  perfection.  (3.)  One  man  is  more  perfect  than  another, 
in  predse  proportion  as  he  is  more  spiritaally  perfect  No  one 
ever  thought  of  saying  that  A  tends  to  be  more  perfect  than  B, 
beoaose  he  sii^  better,  or  makes  better  ok)oks  (  nor  yet  because 
be  has  more  mnacular  power,  or  has  worked  more  assiduously  at 
its  development :  so  neither  does  A  tend  to  be  more  perfect  than 
B,  because  he  has  greater  inteUectucU  power,  or  because  he  has 
worked  more  assiduously  at  its  deyelopment.  True  indeed,  A  may 
sing,  or  make  clocks,  or  practise  gymnastics,  from  some  super- 
Dsttmd  motiTe  and  with  a  pure  intention ;  in  which  case  these 
exerdses  do  so  far  increase  his  real  perfection  :  and  in  like  manner 
(neither  more  nor  leas)  inteUedual  exercises,  if  practised  from  some 
iapematnral  modve  and  with  a  pure  intention,  increase  his  true 
perfection.  Bat  this  is  not  because  he  possesses  musical,  or 
dock-making,  or  muscular,  or  intellectual,  power ;  nor  yet  pre- 
cisely because  he  exercises  that  power  :  but  exclusively^  because  he 
makes  such  exercise  his  instrument  for  advance  in  piety.''  (pp. 
42-3.) 

*  The  soul,  says  F.  Newman,  which  ''has  faith  in  the  word  of 
God*'  **  understands  that  wealth  and  notoriety  and  influence  and 
bigh  place  are  not  the  first  of  blessings  and  the  real  standard  of 
(So<m1  ;  but  that  saintliness  and  all  its  attendants  ....  are  the 
bigh  and  precious  things,  the  things  to  be  looked  up  to,  the  things 
to  be  reverently  spoken  ol"  ("  To  Mixed  Congregations.'^) 

Dr.  Ward  sets  forth  the  unanimous  testimony  of  theologians  to 
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may  be  thus  stated.  The  implicit  rejection  or  the 
f orgetfolness  of  this  doctrine^  we  bq,j,  leads  directly 
(among  other  evils)  to  three  profoundly  anti-Christian 
habits  of  thought :  viz.  (1)  idolatry  of  intellect,  (2j 
idolatry  of  temporal  greatness,  and  (3)  indifferentism. 
The  complex  of  these  three  habits  may  fairly  be  called 
''religious  liberalism.^'  And  our  second  thesis  is, 
that  ''  religious  liberalism  "  leads  irresistibly  to  that 
further  ''  liberalism/'  which  may  be  called  "  ecclesi- 
astical.'' By  the  term  ''ecclesiastical  liberalism"  we 
mean  then  to  express  a  denial  of  the  doctrine,  that 
the  Church  possesses  a  true  authority  of  teaching 
and  ruling,  within  that  portion  of  secular  science 
and  politicsj  which  affects  directly  or  indirectly  the 
religious  welfare,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of 
society. 

n. 

We  will  begin  with  what  (for  want  of  a  better 
name)  we  will  call  "  temporalism " ;  the  idolatry  of 
temporal  greatness.  F.  Newman  has  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  S.  Ignatius's  "Foundation"  under  this 
particular  aspect,  in  words  of  characteristic  energy, 
which  have  (thanks  partly  to  Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr. 
Lecky)  obtained  a  world-wide  renown.  The  Church, 
he  says, 

"  Holds  that  it  were  better  for  sun  and  moon  to  drop 

the  doctrine  expressed  above,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Essays  alretdj 
cited,  (pp.  80-94.) 
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from  heayen^  for  the  earth  to  fail,  and  for  all  the  many 
millions  who  are  upon  it  to  die  of  starvation  and  in 
extremest  agony^  as  far  as  temporal  affliction  goes, 
than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not  say  should  be  lost,  but 
should  commit  one  single  venial  sin."  (^^  Anglican 
Difficulties/') 

Such  indubitably,  as  F.  Newman  says,  is  the 
doctrine  of  her,  who  has  been  commissioned  by  Gk>d 
infallibly  to  teach  mankind.  Nor  need  we  say  how 
utterly  distasteful  and  contemptible  is  such  teaching, 
in  the  eye  of  that  anti-Catholic  world  which  surrounds 
us.  For  to  that  world,  interior  piety,  purity  of  inten- 
tion, love  of  Grod,  are  as  nothing,  when  they  conflict 
or  seem  to  conflict  with  national  wealth,  power,  and 
aggrandisement.  If  we  would  convince  ourselves  of 
this,  let  us  look  at  its  employment  of  that  ill-used 
word  "patriotism.''  We  wiU  suppose  such  a  case  as 
the  following.  Some  Englishman  so  dearly  loves  his 
countiy,  that  he  feels  most  keenly  her  national  sins. 
He  well  knows  indeed  the  national  sins  of  France,  of 
Germany,  of  Italy.  Still  they  do  not  grieve  him  as 
do  EngUsh  sins,  though  he  may  think  them  equally 
bemouB,  because  he  does  not  love  France,  Germany, 
or  Italy,  as  he  loves  England.  He  fancies  that  he 
sees  one  special  root  of  these  sins  in  England's 
temporal  greatness.  We  are  not  endorsing  such  an 
opinion,  any  more  than  we  are  assailing  it ;  but  it  is  a 
very  intelligible  one.  The  Englishman  then,  whom 
we  are  supposing,  is  led  by  his  keen  love  of  his 
country  to  desire  her  temporal  humiliation.  He  ex- 
presses   accordingly    his    wish,    that    she    may    be 
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c.irfc'  ► -i-^i 


in  some  war  which  she  is  waging ;  that 
she  may  descend  to  a  secondary  plaee  among  nations. 
All  this,  we  say,  arises  from  his  Ioto  of  his  oonntiy : 
for  if  he  loved  her  not,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifierenoe*  to  him,  how  mnch  she  multiplied 
her  sins.  Yet  the  very  charge  brought  against  him 
would  be,  that  he  is  **  unpatriotic.''  By  '' patriotism'' 
then,  in  the  world's  parkmoe,  is  not  meant  "  love  of 
our  country's  highest  interest,"  but  ''love  of  her 
tempered  greatness."  Nay  it  precisely  means  a  pre- 
ference  for  her  temporal  greatness  over  her  spiritoal 
good.  For  our  Englishman  will  be  dubbed  "  qd- 
patriotic"  on  no  other  gpround,  than  that  oonversely 
he  prefers  her  spiritual  good  to  her  temporal  great- 
ness.f 


*  By  **  oompaimtiye  *'  indifference  we  mean,  tluit  he  would  not 
giicTe  more  for  Bnglan^9  offences  agiunst  clod,  than  for  &ihitf 
nations'  offences  against  Qod. 

t  Some  yean  9^  we  quoted  the  ^  PaU  Mall  Gaiette's**  em- 
phatic  enforcement  of  this  foul  idolatiy.  **  The  lasting  ylory  or^' 
greaUun^"  says  the  writer,  *'  of  the  English  nation  and  the  Briti^b 
Empire  is  about  the  highett  object  at  which  finglish  politicians  can 
aim.  Cases  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  general  interetu  aod 
sympathies  of  Europe  would  be  in  &your  of  the  enemies  of  En^;- 
land ;  but  it  would  not  be  the  less  true  in  that  case  that  an 
Englishman,  who  took  that  view,  and  acted  on  it,  would  be  on  tn- 
famouM  Crattor."  We  obseryed  on  this  passage  (Jan.  1869,  p.  9S, 
note)  that  ^  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  an  English  newspsper, 
uniyersslly  acoounted  respeetable,  has  rentured  to  state.  The 
highest  aim  of  a  politician  then,  it  seems,  is  not  at  all  his  oountiy » 
moral  and  religious  welfafe  ;  the  diminution  of  crime,  the  incie»£e 
of  contented  industry,  increased  puri^of  morality :  nor  even  u  it 
the  adyancement  of  her  temporal  wel£ue ;  the  increase  of  innocent 
enjoyment,  the  diminution  of  squalid  poTerty,  the  accessibkneii^ 
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It  win  be  seen  then^  tbat  we  are  ae  £ur  aB  possible 
bom  blaming  an  Englishman  for  loving  his  conntry : 
we  shosld  as  soon  blame  a  mother  for  loving  her  son. 
Bat  suppose  some  mother's  love  takes  a  worldlj 
direction  j  suppose  she  is  far  more  anxioas  for  her 
Bon's  taking  an  inflnwitial  position  in  life — for  his 
being-  popolar  and  clever  and  highly  esteemed  and 
wealthy — ^than  tot  his  growing  in  piety  and  the  love 
of  Gk)d.  Two  judgments^  on  that  supposition,  may 
be  confidently  passed.  In  the  first  place  the  existence 
of  ssch  sympathies  is  a  dark  blot  in  her  interior 
character,  and  must  deplorably  injure  her  spiritual 
growth.  In  the  second  place  they  will  almost  in- 
^tsbly  issue  in  acts,  which  are  cruelly  injurious  to 
ber  son's  welfare.    The  application  is  obvious.* 

Snch  is  the  league  of  '' temporalism/'  which  so 
widely  infects  non-Catholic  Europe.  It  is  an  absurd 
And  extravagant  compliment,  to  speak  of  this  evil 
spirit  as  consisting  in  a  preference  for  a  nation's 
temporal  good  over  its  spiritual.  On  the  contrary, 
tbose  imbued  with  snch  a  spirit  are  usually  as  indiffe- 
rent to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  "  It  would  be 
obvions  for  me,''  says  F.  Newman,  ''  to  retort  upon 
tbe  cold  and  selfish  system"  promoted  by  worldly 
politicians;  ''  to  show  you  how  the  many  are  sacrificed 

of  mtdicil  aid  for  Slaesi  and  of  legal  redress  for  injuries.  All 
theae  ahonld  be  entirely  sobordinate,  it  seems,  to  that  paramount 
«ne,  of  its '  kstiiig  glory  and  greatness.' " 

*  **  Spiritoale  emolameDtam  ....  ejus  est  pretiiy  ut  qcue- 
^!*ntqne  \mym  mandi  gloria  et  faostitas  in  oomparatione  illius  pfam^ 
in  oMxim  esset  oonipntanda."    (Pins  IX.  "  NAstis  et  nobiscnm.") 
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to  the  few,  the  poor  to  the  wealthy ;  how  an  oligar- 
chical monopoly  of  enjojrment  is  established  &r  and 
wide,  and  the  claims  of  want  and  pain  and  sorrow  and 
affliction  and  misery  are  practically  forgotten/'  It  is 
not  the  peopWs  temporal  enjoyment,  but  the  country'i 
temporal  greatness,  which  these  liberalistic  &natic8  so 
highly  appreciate. 

In  illustration  of  our  remark,  we  may  appeal  to 
some  very  carefully  balanced  statements  made  bv 
P.  O'Reilly,  S.J.,  in  the  November  number  of  the 
''  Month,''  on  the  state  of  the  Roman  people  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  speaks 
of  that  state  in  the  present  tense.  ^^They  are  in 
general  well  off"  he  says  ''as  regards  the  necessaries 
of  life.  They  are  sufficiently  clad  and  provided  witi 
dwelling  accommodation.  There  is  but  little  distress, 
and  I  may  say  no  misery ;  certainly  much  less  want 
than  is  to  be  found  in  many  countries,  which  are  set 
up  as  models  of  prosperity.  The  taxation  is  very  mode- 
rate. There  are  abundant  means  of  education  for  the 
different  grades  of  society ;  nay  more,  the  children  of 
poor  parents  have  opportunities  of  high  education, 
without  expense  and  at  the  same  time  without  dis- 
credit, such  as  certainly  are  ru>t  to  he  found  in  tJ^ese 
countries,  nor  probably  in  many  others.  There  is 
every  &cility  for  literary  pursuits,  which  flourish  there 
extensively.  The  fine  arts  too  are  largely  cultivated 
and  with  great  success.  Commercial  and  industrial 
enterprise  is  also  encouraged  and  is  progressiDg'' 
(p.  402).  ''The  Roman  people  are  happy,  leading  a 
peaceful  life,  with  almost  universal  sufficient  means 
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of  support,  and  widely-spread  comfort  and  no  oppres- 
sion *'  (p.  405).  Now  we  may  fairly  take  the  English 
Protestant  newspapers,  as  exemplifying  this  spirit  of 
"temporalism ''  against  which  we  inveigh.'i'  And  we 
Appeal  to  all  readers  of  those  newspapers,  whether 
what  we  are  going  to  say  does  not  troly  describe  the 
coarse  they  have  taken.  The  statements  made  by 
F.  O^Beilly  are  taken  from  a  very  well-known  work 
(Mr.  Magoire's),  which  has  been  long  before  the 
public  and  is  in  everybody's  hands.  No  attempt 
wbatever  has  been  made  to  disprove  the  alleged  facts^ 
nor  indeed  has  any  interest  been  shown  about  them. 
The  Romans  have  been  considered  by  every  news- 
paper contributor  to  be  under  an  intolerable  grievance 
-—not  because  their  secular  well-being  has  been  less  than 
that  of  other  men— but  because  they  have  no  national 
greatness,  whereon  to  feed  their  pride  and  vain  glory; 
because  a  Roman  cannot  boast  of  being  a  Boman,  as  an 
Englishman  loves  to  boast  that  he  is  an  EngUshman.f 

*  **  Contemplate  the  objectB  of"  the  English  ''  people's  praise ; 
nrref  their  standards ;  ponder  their  ideas  and  judgments ;  and  tell 
me  whether  it  is  not  most  evident,  from  their  very  notion  of  the 
desiiable  and  the  exoeUent,  that  greatness  and  goodness  and 
sanctity  and  sublimity  and  troth  are  uriknovm  to  them,**  (F.  Newman 
"  To  Mixed  GongregationB.'') 

t  **  Sanddssima  Ohristi  religio  ....  avertit  quidem  Italos  ab 
ififelicis  illios  glorisB  splendore  qnam  illoram  majores  in  )perpetuo 
bellonun  tomnltn  ....  posuetant,  sed  nnib  simnl  Italos  ipsos, 
Catholioe  Yezitatis  Ince  ooUostratos,  ad  sectandam  justitiam  et 
miserioordiam,  atqne  adeo  ad  pneclara  etiam  pietatis  in  Deum  et 
henefiunHa  erga  hominet  mndlanda  opera  excitavit."  (Pius  IX. 
"  Koetis  et  nobiscam.") 

F.  Newman  (*'  Scope  and  Nature  of  Umversity  Education,") 
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Now  in  modem  times^  and  eBpecially  in  Protestant 
countries^  there  ifi  (as  ereiy  one  knows)  a  large  amomit! 
of  cordial  and  even  of  intimate  intercourse  betweea 
the  ChnrcVs  children  and  ettems ;  and  Catholics  are 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with  non-CathoHc 
literature.  If  then  the  Protestant  world  is  prof oundlji 
imbued  with  the  disease  we  have  described — ^^ih  tldsl 
idolatrj  of  temporal  greatness, — ^it  is  absolutely  inevi- 
table that  Catholics  shaH  have  caught  the  infection, 

doeff  not  hesitate  to  lay  down,  as  a  **  most  precise  view  of  a  Chre-I 
tian's  duty  **  declared  harmonioiisly  by  Scripture  and  the  Fathtm^j 
*^  t»  labour  indeed  for  a  competency  for  himself  and  hia,"  but  on 
the  other  hand  ''to  be  jeidous  of  wealth  whether  personal  or 
nationaL"    This  greatly  illustrates  what  we  have  said  in  the  text 

It  has  always  however  appeared  to  us,  that  in  this  most  impres- 
sive passage — though  not  spteking  at  all  too  severely  agauiat  the 
particular  writer  whom  he  critioiBes — ^he  has  nevertheless  not  quite 
done  justice  to  the  importance  of  Political  Bconomy ;  which  science 
is  his  immediate  subject.  We  think  he  has  ffuled  in  doing  this 
science  justice,  from  not  sufficiently  bearing  in  mind,  that  its  scope 
is  the  digtributunif  no  less  than  the  production,  of  wealth.  Lei  nsi 
suppose  that  the  dvil  ruler,  from  sympathy  with  the  true  and 
momentous  principle  enunciated  by  F.  Newman,  aimed  at  adapting 
his  legislation  to  the  diminution  at  once  of  extreme  wealth  and 
of  eKtreme  poverty.  He  could  not  surely  effect  his  purpose, 
except  by  help  of  political  economy. 

We  would  also  ask  (with  diffidence)  a  further  question.  Would 
there  really  be  any  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  increase  of  national 
wealth,  if  that  wealth  were  distributed  very  far  more  equally  than 
now  it  is  ?  As  things  now  are,  the  poorest  class  in  a  conntty  like 
•Bngiand  are  deplorably  destitute.  Is  there  really  any  oppatitt 
danger?  Is  there  any  danger,  lest  the  poorest  class  of  any 
conntiy  should  ever— through  any  possible  increase  and  distribu- 
tion (^  national  wealth— be  so  well  off  as  to  injure  their  spiritual 
interests  ? 
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except  80  far  as  they  may  possess  some  special  safe- 
guard. Now  we  do  not  for  a  moment  denj^  that 
intellectual  heedl^sness  and  dulness  (however  other- 
wise midesirable)  may  operate  to  no  small  extent  as 
sach  a  safegnard.  .There  is  many  a  Catholic^  who 
without  reflection  utters  a  number  of  worldly  and  anti- 
CathoKo  sentiments,  which  he  has  caught  up  indeed 
from  Protestant  society^  but  which  he  has  in  no 
respect  mastered  and  made  his  own.  His  language  is 
the  echo  of  the  world  around  him,  not  the  true  utter- 
ftnce  of  his  inmost  thoughts.  Nor  would  we  deny 
that  there  may  be  even  active-minded  and  intelligent 
Catholics,  who  do  but  give  a  passive  otiose  assent 
tr)  such  phrases^  without  lodging  deeply  in  their  heart 
the  correspondent  ideas.  But  on  the  whole  and  in  the 
long  run  ii  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  deep  draughts 
of  the  poison  will  be  imbibed  by  children  of  the 
Church — the  deeper  perhaps  in  proportion  as  the 
process  is  unconscious- unless  they  are  guarded  by 
some  special  corrective  and  antidote.  Nor  do  we  see 
what  special  corrective  and  antidote  can  even  be 
alleged  to  exists  except  the  imbuing  their  mind 
energetically  in  one  shape  or  other  with  the  doctrine 
of  S.  Ignalins's  "  Foundation.^'  In  other  words^  a 
large  proportion  of  those  active-minded  and  intelligent 
GathoUcs^  who  mix  unreservedly  with  Protestants  and 
who  do  not  take  special  pains  in  the  direction  we  have 
indicated,  will  inevitably  be  possessed  in  greater  or 
less  degree  by  that  anti-Catholic  and  auti-Christian 
temper^  on  which  we  have  been  enlarging. 
How  largely  this  temper  must  deform  and  disfigure 
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their  interior — how  unhappily  it  must  cripple  and 
dwarf  spiritaal  growth — ^has  been  sufficiently  implied, 
in  the  illustration  we  drew  from  a  worldly-minded 
mother.  How  utterly  and  (one  may  say)  even  gro- 
tesquely such  a  temper  will  place  them  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Church's  mind  and  spirit,  we  cannot  better 
express  than  in  F.  Newman's  most  forcible  words. 
''The  Church/'  he  says  ("Anglican  Difficolties/') 
"  would  rather  save  the  soul  of  one  single  wild  bandit 
of  Calabria  or  whining  beggar  of  Palermo^  than  draw 
a  hundred  lines  of  railroad  through  the  length  of 
Italy,  or  carry  out  a  sanitary  reform  in  its  fullest 
details  in  every  city  of  Sicily,  except  so  far  as  these 
great  national  works  tend  to  some  spiritual  good 
beyond  them.  Such  is  the  Church,  0  ye  men  of  the 
world,  and  now  you  know  her.  Such  she  is,  such  she 
will  be ;  and  though  she  aims  at  your  good,  it  is  in 
her  own  way, — and  if  you  oppose  her,  she  defies  you. 
She  has  her  mission,  and  do  it  she  will ;  whether  she 
be  in  rags,  or  in  fine  linen ;  whether  with  awkward  or 
with  refined  carriage ;  whether  by  means  of  unculti- 
vated intellects,  or  with  the  grace  of  accomplishments.'' 
The  loyal  Catholic  politician  or  public  writer  makes 
it  his  chief  endeavour,  to  woA  unreservedly  in 
sympathy  and  harmony  with  this  mind  of  the  Church. 
But  such  action  is  folly  and  feebleness  in  the  eye  of  the 
woild ;  and  in  the  eye  also  of  any  Catholic,  so  far  as  he 
may  have  permitted  himself  to  learn  from  the  world  its 
characteristic  lessons.  He  and  the  Church  are  at 
cross  purposes,  on  matters  of  social  action.  And  were 
it  only  in  self-defence,  he  is  driven  to  contend  against 
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her  claims  to  inflaence  society^  and  to  intervene  with 
aathorily  in  matters  primarilj  temporal. 

There  is  a  different  exhibition  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  we  have  called  "  temporalism^''  in  that  hatred 
of  restraint  and  subordination^  which  in  these  days  is 
often  acconnted  even  a  virtue.  We  have  abstarned 
from  dwelling  on  this^ — ^not  because  it  is  less  anti- 
christian  than  the  pseudo-patriotism  against  which 
we  have  inveighed^ — but  in  some  sense  for  the  opposite 
reason.  It  is  in  truth  so  manifestly  antichristian, 
that  no  Catholic  can  need  to  be  put  on  his  guapd 
against  it. 


m. 

On  ''intellectoalism^^'  the  second  constituent  of 
"religious  liberalism^''  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge. 
We  can  refer  to  another  publication^  for  a  fnller  expo- 
sition of  what  we  would  say.  We  would  refer  then  to 
Dr.  Ward's  two  Essays^  on  '^The  Belation  of  Intellectual 
Power  to  Man's  True  Perfection  ";  from  which  we  have 
given  extracts  in  an  earlier  note.  By  its  own  nature^ 
this  evil  spirit  is  far  less  widely  extensive  than  the 
other  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  because  comparatively 
few  can  appreciate  intellectual  excellence.  Tet  exter- 
nally to  the  Church  it  almost  makes  up  by  its  intensity^ 
for  the  partialness  of  its  extension.  Consider  e.g.  this 
aniazing  burst  of  Lord  Brougham's.  ''  It  is  no  mean 
reward  of  our  labour "  in  scientific  studies^  says  this 
inveterate  man  of  the  world^  "  to  become  acquainted 

H 
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with  the  prodigious  gemus  of  those  who  have  aZmosi 
exalted  the  nature  of  mam,  above  its  destined  sphere; 
and  who  hold  a  station  apart>  rising  aver  all  tlte  great 
teachers  of  mankind  '^ — ^God  Incarnate  and  His  Apostles 
of  course  inclusively, — "and  spoken  of  reverently, sa 
if  Newton  and  Laplace  were  not  the  names  of  mortal 
menJ'  No  worshipper  of  stocks  and  stones  ever  per- 
petrated a  much  more  degrading  idolatry  than  this. 
And  the  judgment  of  a  consistent  Catholic  on  such 
insane  rant  will  be  understood  from  the  fact,  i^t 
Lord  Brougham  considers  Newton  and  Laplace  to  be 
"almost  exalted  above  the  destined  sphere''  of 
humanity,  precisely  because  of  their  possessing  certain 
qualities,  which  are  possessed  in  an  immeasurably 
greater  degree  by  Satan  and  his  angels.  It  is  hard 
on  Newton  to  be  so  spoken  of ;  for  in  many  ways  that 
eminent  astronomer  was  worthy  of  sincere  respect. 
But  on  the  various  moral  excellences  which  he  seems 
to  have  possessed — his  humiUty,  simplicity,  public 
virtue — Lord  Brougham  has  not  a  word  to  say.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  his  having  approached  so  much 
more  nearly  than  most  other  men  towards  intellectual 
equality  with  the  evil  spirits,  that  Lord  Brougham 
speaks  of  him  just  as  the  Catholic  might  speak  of  S. 
Ignatius  or  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.* 

*  Even  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  on  this  head  will  read  a  good  Oatholic 
lesson  to  inteUectualists.  '*  The  ultimate  end,*'  he  says,  ^  torn 
which  "  intellectual  "  studies  take  thdr  (hirf  wdue,^  is  "  that  of 
making  "  men  "  more  effective  combatants  in  the  great  fight  which 
never  ceases  to  rage  between  Qood  and  EviL"  (Inaugural  Addiess 
at  St.  Andrew's^  p.  97.) 
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A  remark  may  be  made  in  this  case^  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  we  made  in  the  former.      Catholics — 
in  proportion  as  they  are  able  really  to  appreciate  in- 
tellecfcaal  excellence — ^will  inevitably  become  steeped 
in  intellectnalism^  except  so  far  as  they  are  protected 
throngh  the  influence  of  that  doctrine^  which  is  &• 
Ignatins's  "Foundation/'      And  the   Catholic  intel- 
lectnalist  is  in  some  sense  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  Church,  than  an  extern  can  possibly  be ;  from 
the  very  fact^  that  (since  he  t«  a  Catholic)  the  Church's 
children  are  less  on  their  guard  against  his  counsels. 
As  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances^  take  a  question 
which  is  at  this  moment  of  singularly  urgent  import- 
ance: that  of  higher  Catholic  education.      No  one 
indeed  can  be  more  earnestly  desirous  than  is  a  loyal 
Catholic^  that  those  among  the  leisured  classes  who 
hare  the  Faith^  should  also  possess  the  highest  and 
completest   attainable    intellectual    education.      The 
intellect  is  on   engine  of    tremendous  power;    and 
Catholics  therefore  can  never  hold  their  own,  unless 
their  intellectuAl  training  be  fully  equal  to  that  of 
their  opponents.     Great  indeed  is  the  evil,  so  &r  as 
in  any  given  place  the  Church  may  possess  no  chiU 
^n,  who  can  defend  her  cause  with  folly  adequate 
intellectoal  power.     But  then  there  is  another  evil 
possible,  and  greater  still ;  viz.  that  her  nominal  sons 
niaj  assail  her  cause  with  fully  adequate  intellectual 
power.    There  is  no  one  thing  which  she  has  more  to 
dread,  than  the  disloyalty  to  her  true  spirit  of  men 
possessing  highly  trained  intellects,  who  are  in  some 
sense  Catholics,  and  who   do  not  take  public  rank 

H  2 
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therefore  as  her  avowed  enemies.  Such  is  the  very 
result^  to  which  the  Catholic  intellectnalist  reaHj, 
however  nnintentionallj^  directs  his  efforts.  He  la- 
bours eamestlT,  that  Catholics  shall  receive  full 
intellectoal  training.  So  far  well.  But  then  he  is 
(to  saj  the  least)  altogether  inactive  and  indifferent 
as  to  the  still  more  important  end,  that  they  shall 
be  educated  in  clear  intellectual  appreciation  of  her 
various  principles,  and  in  deep  harmony  with  her  mind 
and  spirit.  But  if  Catholic  students  are  not  care- 
fully  educated  in  this  direction,  they  will  move,  spon- 
taneously and  by  the  very  force  of  Protestant  example, 
in  the  extremely  opposite  one;  and  at  this  moment 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is  no  rock  ahead 
more  dangerous  than  this.  If  we  had  really  to  choose 
between  two  undesirable  alternatives, —  it  is  indefi- 
nitely a  less  evil,  that  the  Catholic  gentry  of  England 
should  be  ever  so  inferior  to  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  in  mental  power  and  cultivation, — than 
that  they  should  lose  one  particle  of  that  reverence 
for  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  is  now  their  noble 
characteristic. 

And  at  last  this  instance  is  but  one,  among  a  whole 
family  of  illustrations  which  might  be  given.  In 
every  single  question  e.g.  which  concerns  education  of 
any  class  in  the  community, — the  difference  of  prac- 
tical view  will  be  fundamental,  between  those  who 
hold  ane  and  the  other  doctrine.  The  difference,  we 
say,  win  be  fundamental,  betweeh  those  on  one  hand, 
who  hold  that  intellectual  culture  in  itself  ipso  fiicto 
elevates  man  towards  his  true  perfection; — and  those 
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on  the  oiher  hand  who  hold  (in  accordance  with  the 
Chorch^B  spirit)  that  such  culture  is  but  a  powerfol 
instniment^  which  may  indeed  ibe  a  momentous  influ- 
ence for  goodj  but  which  needs  special  concomitant 
moral  training  to  prevent  it  from  being  a  grave 
calamity. 

We  have  spoken  on  the  public  evils  which  would  en- 
sue, 80  faras  this  idolatry  of  intellect  should  exist  among 
Catholics.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge^  on  the 
deadly  blight  with  which  such  a  spirit  withers  the  in- 
terior growth  of  all  whom  it  infects  in  its  more  extreme 
shape ;  and  on  the  grievous  spiritual  detriment  which 
every  Catholic  suffers,  in  proportion  as  he  submits  to 
its  influence. 


IV. 

We  next  proceed  to  ''  indifferentism '';  the  third 
ingredient  of  ''  religious  liberalism,''  which  we  men- 
tioned at  the  outset.  There  is  no  evil  principle  of  our 
time,  against  which  the  Holy  See  has  more  frequently 
and  urgently  protested,  than  this.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  considered  it  with  special  reference  to 
the  Syllabus  and  other  Pontifical  Definitions ;  and  in 
a  still  earlier  number  we  exhibited  to  the  best  of  our 
power  its  unreasonableness  and  irreligiousness.'''  We 
assume,  from  those  earlier  disquisitions,  that  it  includes 
two  distinct  elements,  to  mention  no  others. 

*  [I  have  not  yet  lepabliBhed  these  ariides.] 
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Firstly^  an  indifferentist  tends  to  think,  tHat  the 
performance  of  external  duties  constitutes  the  whole 
of  morahty;  that  a  man  is  truly  good,  so  only  he 
abstains  from  robb^lry,  lying,  injustice,  outrage, — 
and  performs  various  acts  of  public  spirit,  generosity, 
forbearingness,  compassion.  But  the  good  Catholic 
lays  extreme  stress  on  the  motive  for  which  such  acts 
are  done.  He  inquires  whether  they  are  done  on  one 
hand  for  worldly  purposes,  for  the  sake  of  self-compla- 
cency and  human  praise,  at  best  from  natural  tempera- 
ment ;-^-or  on  the  other  hand  as  acts  of  submission  and 
obedience,  done  with  a  pure  intention  of  conforming  to 
God's  good  pleasure.  There  are  certain  personages,  held 
up  by  the  Church  to  her  children's  reverent  gaze,  as 
exhibiting  the  true  type  of  sanctity,  carried  to  a  heroic 
extent :  we  refer  of  course  to  canonized  Saints.  This 
type  of  sanctity  is  identical  from  its  earliest  rudi- 
ments ;  it  is  based  throughout  on  purity  of  intention, 
mortification,  repentance,  and  prayer;  it  is  fed  by 
the  fulness  of  Catholic  doctrine,  as  that  doctrine  is 
livingly  and  energetically  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  Church's  whole  atmosphere  and  spirit.  The  good 
Catholic  lays  extreme  stress  on  this  special  type  of 
character.  But  the  indifferentist  tends  to  think, 
that  there  is  no  such  very  pronounced  difference, 
between  Catholic  goodness  on  one  hand,  and  the 
goodness  of  pious  Protestants,  unitarians,  and  deists 
on  the  other.*     The  good  Catholic  holds  that  so  tax 

*  See  F.  Newman^A  whole  sermon  on  "  Saintliness  the  Standard 
of  ChrlBtian  Prmciple." 
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as  any  man^  efveiv  without  &iilt  of  his  own,  is  anim- 
baed  with  Catholic  doctrine — and  mach  more  so  far 
as  he  has  embraced  aDj  doctrine  inconsistent 
therewith — ^he  suffers  a  serious  calamity.  But  the 
indifferentist  thinks  that  he  is  hardly  any  loser  at  all ; 
for  that  there  is  no  very  appreciable  ethical  difference, 
between  a  pious  Catholic  and  a  pious  Protestant.  We 
wish  indeed  we  could  be  more  certain  than  we  are — 
though  the  supposition  is  very  dreadful — ^that  there 
are  not  some  professing  Catholics,  who  do  recognize  a 
gnlf  as  separating  the  saintly  spirit  on  one  side  from 
non-Catholic  piety  on  the  other :  and  who  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  ^mpaihize  with  the  latter  ^s  against 
the  former. 

Now  it  is  so  plain  as  hardly  to  need  expression; 
that  this  particular  exhibition  of  indifferentism  results 
inevitably,  from  an  implicit  rejection  or  forgetfulness 
of  S.  Ignatius's  ''Foundation.'*  The  beauty  and 
onity  of  the  Saint's  character  consist  precisely,  in  his 
making  the  Creator's  love  and  service  his  one  end ; 
and  in  his  caring  no  otherwise  for  creatures,  than  as 
^  latter  may  conduce  to  that  end.  He  is  ever  gazing 
^1h  the  eye  of  faith  on  things  not  seen ;  and  for  that 
reason  prizes  beyond  words  those  great  and  glorious 
Objects,  which  the  Church  places  before  his  spiritual 
^on.  It  is  in  a  soul  so  disposed,  that  the  seed  of 
Catholic  doctrine  produces  due  flower  and  fruit. 
On  the  other  hand,  just  so  far  as  men  forget  the 
"Foundation,"  they  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Saints,  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Dogma. 

The  indifferentist  then,  as  we  have  seen,  thinks  that 
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men  snffer  no  considerable  loss^  wHen  without  their 
own  fault  they  are  ignorant  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
Bat  now  secondly  he  further  thinks^  that  such  igno- 
rance IB  very  seldom  men's  own  fault;  or  in  other 
words  he  gives  extraordinary  extension  to  the  plea  of 
invincible  ignorance.  We  admitted  in  a  former  article 
that  the  cases  seem  comparatively  rare  (so  far  as  "Bre 
can  conjecture)  in  which  the  English  Protestant's 
ignorance  of  Catholicity  is  proximately  vincible ;  in 
which  he  has  means  of  knowing  for  certain^  at  once 
and  now^  his  obligation  of  submitting  to  the  Church. 
But  however  this  may  be,  we  strongly  think  that  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  his  ignorance  is  remotely, 
even  if  not  proximately,  vincible.  We  strongly  think, 
that  very  many  Protestants  would  soon  be  brought 
towards  a  vision  of  the  truth,  if  they  would  be  diHgent 
in  such  pious  exercises  as  are  most  fully  within  their 
proximate  power.  We  refer  to  regular  habits  of  self- 
examination;  prayer  for  forgiveness;  prayer  for  in- 
creased light;  prayer  for  purity  of  intention;  meditation 
on  those  religious  truths  which  they  already  know. 
And  obviously  every  Theist  may  at  once  be  certain,  that 
such  exercises  are  his  only  way  for  securely  grrowing 
in  God's  favour  and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  His  truth. 
In  what  sense  the  non-Catholic  who  neglects  such 
exercises,  and  who  in  consequence  of  such  neglect 
&ils  to  ascertain  the  divine  authority  of  Catholicity-- 
in  what  sense  such  a  person  is  permitt;pd  the  plea  of 
invincible  ignorance,  we  need  not  here  inquire.  Even 
if  he  had  that  plea,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  he  can 
have  that  kind  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  which  he  does 
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hold^  as  can  with  any  show  of  plaufcubilify  be  acconnted 
diyine  fuih.  Yet  it  is  a  radimentary  doctrine  of  the 
Cliurcli^  that  without  some  act  of  divine  f aith^  no  indi- 
Tidnal  adult  can  possibly  be  saved.  An  indifferentist 
denies  orignores  all  tbeseconsiderations.  He  is  wonder- 
folfygenerons  of  what  is  not  his  own;  and  he  will  pro- 
noimce  ez  cathedr&  as  a  matter  of  course^  that  a  whole 
crowd  of  Protestants,  nnitarians,  deists  (perhaps  even 
pmtheists),*  whom  he  may  happen  to  know,  are  on 
the  liigh  road  to  heaven,  clothed  with  the  tnantle  of 
intindble  ignorance.  Nor  need  We  panse  to  point 
oat  at  any  length,  how  entirely  this  hallucination 
originates  in  the  neglect  or  denial  of  S.  Ignatius's 
''Foundation^';  and  in  that  disregard  for  the  exer- 
cises of  practical  piety,  which  inevitably  results  from 
SQch  neglect  or  denial. 

The  violent  opposition  of  indifferentism  to  the 
ChorcVs  most  fundamental  maxims,  is  even  more 
ohyions  than  that  of  temporalism  or  intellectualism. 
lie  Church  abhors  heresy  as  among  the  deadliest  of 
ovils^  and  prizes  religious  truth  as  the  one  foundation  of 
erery  highest  blessing.  Accordingly  good  Catholics 
We  in  every  age  esteemed  the  Catholic  Faith  to  be 
80  priceless  a  treasure,  that  its  possession  is  cheaply 
purchased  by  any  amount  of  labour  and  self-sacrifice. 
To  the  good  Catholic,  the  Faith  is  as  everything;  to 
the  indifferentist,  it  is  as  nothing. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  that  no  adult  can  possibly  be  saved,  who  does 
not  at  least  exercise  explioit  fiiith  in  **  Deus  TTnUs  et  Kemtinerator.*' 
—See  Denzinger,  n.  1039i 
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V. 

We  have  now  enmnerated  those  three  aiiticliiistian 
habits  of  thought^  which  seems  to  us  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  what  is  usually  meant  by  '^  religious 
liberalism^';  viz.  temporalism^  intellectualism^  indiSer- 
entism.  And  we  have  shown  that  all  three  originate 
in  neglect  of  S.  Ignatius's  '^Foundation/'  These^  it 
is  obvious,  will  inevitably  issue  in  that  ftirther  "  libe- 
ralism/' which  we  have  called  "  ecclesiastical."  Those 
who  are  essentially  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Church's 
spirit,  will  grudge  any  extension  of  her  power  either  in 
teaching  or  governing.  Those  who  account  her  social 
maxims  narrow-minded  and  pernicious,  will  not  admit 
her  divinely  given  authority  in  the  temporal  order. 
Those  who  are  steeped  in  this  or  that  modem  error 
which  she  has  denounced,  will  be  slow  in  recognizing 
the  infallibility  of  such  denunciations.  Here  however 
we  must  loudly  and  earnestly  make  an  explanation,  to 
avoid  being  guilty  of  extreme  injustice.  There  are 
various  Catholics, — denying  the  Church's  Infallibility 
in  matters  not  primarily  dogmatic,  and  her  power  in 
matters  not  primarily  spiritual — who  are  by  no  means 
deeply  tinged,  and  some  of  them  not  tinged  at  all,  with 
religious  liberalism.  This  was  doubtless  a  fax  com- 
moner case  some  fifty  years  ago,  than  it  can  be  now ; 
because  the  Holy  See  had  then  spoken  much  less 
emphatically  on  the  subject  than  she  has  of  late.  Still 
such  instances  are  certainly  to  be  found  even  now.  We 
by  no  means  say  then,  that  all  who  will  not  ascribe  such 
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power  to  the  Churcli  are  religious  liberals;  but  we  do  say 
conversely,  that  all  religious  liberals  concur  in  the  non- 
ascription  of  such  power  to  the  Church.     Take  e.g.  the 
vast  majoriiy  of  those  Catholics,  who  at  this  moment 
deny  the  ex  catbedrft  character  of  the  ^^Quantft  curiL*' 
or  the  "  Mirari  vos  '^ ;  and  who,  not  content  even  with 
this,  confidently  account  those  doctrines /afoe,  which 
are  therein  declared.     Surely  it  is  a  plain  matter  of 
common  observation  and  common  sense,  that  they  are 
not  led  to  this  opinion  by  theological  considerations — 
concerning  the  tests  of  an  ex  cathedrft  Act,  or  the 
testimony  of  Tradition  on  the  extent  of  Infcbllibility — 
bat  by  their  dislike  of  those  verities,  which  the  said 
utterances  set  forth  and  inculcate.     Nor  do  we  desig- 
nate by  the  name  of  ''  ecclesiastical  liberalism "  any 
one^s  error  concerning  the  Churches  extent  of  autho- 
ritj,  except  so  far  as  in  his  particular  case  such  error 
resolts,  from  the  liberalism  which  we  have   called 
"religious.*' 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  been  dealing  partly  with 
a  question  of  words,  but  far  more  prominently  with  a 
question  of  things.  We  have  maintained  the  two 
following  propositions :  (1)  The  failure  of  duly  pon- 
dering on  man's  true  end  leads  to  those  evil  tempers 
of  miad  (to  mention  no  others)  which  we  have  called 
respectively  temporalism,  intellectuaUsm,  indififer- 
ffnfcism.  (2)  These  three  evil  tempers  of  mind — so 
fer  as  any  Catbolic  may  be  infected  with  them — ^will 
iispose  him  to  the  tenet,  that  the  Church  has  no 
iuthority  within  the  sphere  primarily  temporal.  We 
bare  called  the  complex  of  the  three  evil  tempers 
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by  the  name  '^  religious  liberalism'^ ;  and  we  liavc 
called  the  resulting  tenet  by  the  name  "  ecdesiastical 
liberalism/'  Those  who  may  consider  our  termi- 
nology unusual  or  otherwise  undesirable,  may  noiu 
the  less  (if  they  account  our  reasoning  cogent)  accepi 
our  two  propositions.  For  our  own  part,  we  thinl 
that  those  propositions  are  of  very  considerable  prao 
tical  importance.* 

*  The  oondnding  paragraph  is  here  newly  added.  The  origini 
artide  contained  a  second  portion,  treating  mattera,  the  diBcasBioi 
of  which  I  had  better  (I  think)  postpone,  until  I  aniTe  at  my  sab 
sequent  Essay  on  ^  Catholic  Gontroyei8ieB." 
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The  C^mrdi  of  England  a  PorUon  of  OhrMt  Catholie  Ckwch. 
By  BeT.  E.  B.  Pussr,  D.D.    London  :  Parker. 

[Janoazy  1866.] 

0X7B  purpose  in  the  present  article  is  (1)  to  exhibit 
in  general  outline  the  historical  argument  avail- 
able for  the  tmth  of  Catholicity;  and  (2)  to  show 
how  simply  muneaning  and  self-contradictory  is  the 
Anglican  theory^  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Pnsey. 


L 

There  is  one  advantage  in  having  to  contend  against 
the  last-named  "writer^  rather  than  against  one  of  the 
rationalistic  school.  The  ground  common  to  him  and 
ourselves^  on  which  the  argument  may  proceed,  is  very 
far  wider  and  more  definite  than  in  the  other  case ;  and, 
consequently^  there  is  far  more  hope  of  exhibiting  an 
mteUigible  issue.  In  fact,  our  present  opponent  wHl 
be  at  one  with  ns  on  the  following  most  pregnant  and 
momentous  propositions  :— 

1.  The  possession  of  true  doctrine  is  among  the 
greatest  blessings  which  any  man  can  enjoy. 
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2.  The  only  sure  way  to  enjoy  this  blessing,  is 
faithfully  to  accept  the  Rule  of  Faith  which  Christ 
has  appointed. 

3.  Those  who  depart  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  that 
Rule,  incur  imminent  peril  of  serious  error. 

4.  Those  who  depart  from  it  altogether  and  sub- 
stitute some  other^  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  they 
may  accept  many  grave  errors  as  Christian  truth,  and 
reject  much  Christian  truth  as  being  grave  error. 

5.  Those  therefore^  who  publicly  and  systematically 
advocate  a  Rule  of  Faith  totally  different  from  that 
which  Grod  has  appointed, — ^however  praiseworthy  their 
intentions  may  be, — are  really  labouring  to  inflict  an 
unspeakable  calamity  on  their  fellow-Christians. 

This  last  and  no  less  (we  grieve  to  say)  is  the  charge 
which  we  must  prefer  against  Dr.  Pusey.  We  allege, 
that  he  has  adopted  a  Rule  of  Faith  totally  different 
from  the  Rule  appointed  by  Christ,  and  that  he 
'^teaches  men  so.''  Consequently  we  allege,  that  his 
influence  tends  to  inflict  a  serious  calamity  on  those 
who  may  come  within  its  sphere.  Our  argument  can 
contain  nothing,  which  has  not  been  said  again,  and 
again  by  Roman  Catholics ;  for  Dr.  Pusey  has  not 
added  one  single  novelty  to  the  whole  controversy. 
We  can  only  exhibit  in  our  own  way  the  general  argu- 
ment, on  which  Roman  Catholics  insist. 

They  all  agree  of  course  in  holding  most  firmly, 
that  the  one  Rule  of  Faith  appointed  by  Christ  is 
the  Voice  of  the  Living  Church.*    According  to  this 

*  Our  argament  oonoerns  the  ''Regola  Proxima,"  not  the 
"  Regixla  Remota."    See  ''  Mumy,  De  Ecdesi 4,"  toL  iL,  p.  448. 
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principle^  every  Christian  who  desires  to  accept  the 
Faith  taught  by  his  Redeemer  in  its  absolute  purity, 
lias  one  simple  means  given  him  of  ejSecting  his 
object.  That  means  is^  that  he  listen  like  a  little 
child  to  the  Church's  authoritatiye  instruction^  as 
delivered  to  hiTn  through  her  authorized  organs  and 
instruments. 

Bat  as  this  principle  is  universal  among  Roman 
Catholics^  so  also  it  is  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  em- 
braced by  no  other  religionists  whomsoever.  We 
need  not^  in  our  present  controversy^  consider  the 
frightfully  large  and  increasing  class  of  open  ration- 
alists. Apart  from  these  however,  two  principal 
theories,  contradictory  of  the  Roman,  are  presented 
to  our  notice  by  persons  who  believe  in  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  Many  hold  that  the  Divine  Rule  of 
Faith  is  private  judgment,  exercised  on  the  text  of 
Scripture.  But  as  Dr.  Piisey  is  at  one  with  us  in 
peremptorily  rejecting  this  theory  (see  pp.  87-89),  we 
have  no  need  here  either  to  explain  it  more  fully,  or  to 
enter  on  its  refutation.  Others  consider  the  whole 
Faith  to  have  been  given  from  the  first,  independently 
of  the  Chnrch  no  less  than  of  Scripture;  in  such 
sense,  that  learned  and  intelligent  men  may  obtain  a 
tnore  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  it  by  studying 
scclesiastical  history,  than  by  submitting  humbly  and 
unreservedly  to  the  Church's  guidance.  This,  we 
aeed  hardly  say,  was  P.  Newman's  view,  when  an 
i^Dglican ;  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  the  following 
)a88age  with  characteristic  vigour  and  clearness.  We 
talicize  Bome  clauses. 
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"  The  received  notion  in  the  English  schools  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Faith  which  the  Apostles  delivered  hs£ 
ever  existed  in  the  Chnrch  whole  and  entire :  ever 
recognised  as  the  Faith,  ascertainable  as  sitch,  and 
separable  (to  speak  generally)  from  the  mass  of 
opinions  which  with  it  have  obtained  among  Chris- 
tians. It  is  considered  definite  in  its  outline,  though 
its  details  admit  of  more  or  less  perfection :  and  in 
consequence  it  is  the  property  of  each  individual,  bo 
that  he  may  battle  for  it  in  his  day  whoever  attacks  it : 
nay^  as  not  receiving  it  simply  from  the  Church,  bat 
through  other  sources  besides,  historical  and  scriptural; 
— ^he  may  defend  it,  if  needs  be,  against  the  Church, 
should  the  Church  depart  from,  ii :  the  Faith  being  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  individual, 
and  the  individual  being  bound  to  obey  the  Church  only 
so  far  as  the  Church  holds  to  it.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  fundamentals,  and  its  pecuUaritv  lies  in  this ;  that 
it  supposes  the  truth  to  be  entirely  objective  and  de- 
tached, not  lying  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  Churdi, 
clinging  to  her  and  as  it  were  lost  in  her  embrace,  bat 
as  being  sole  and  unapproachable  as  on  the  Cross,  or 
at  the  Resurrection,  with  the  Church  close  by,  bat 
in  the  back  ground/*  (^'British  Critic'*  for  Oct, 
1888,  p.  367.) 

This  tenet  in  its  general  shape  must  be  held  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  as  by  every  Tractarian.  He  must  neces- 
sarily, we  say,  hold  this  tenet;  because,  on  his 
view,  the  very  thing  which  the  Reformers  did,  and 
which  he  praises  them  for  doing,  was,  to  defend 
'^  purity  of  faith '*  against  the  existing  Church,  by 
appeals  to  Christian  Antiquity.  ''  Agrainst  the  exist- 
ing Church :''  this  is  the  point  to  be  observed.  No 
men  deal  more  habitually  and  earnestly  ?nth  the  stadv 
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of  Christian  ABtiqiiitj^  than  do  Boman  Catholics. 
When  a  new  heresy  arises^ — even  before  the  Church  has 
spoken, — ^it  is  often  refuted  by  that  Tradition,  which 
now  lives  in  the  Church,  and  which  may  be  traced  to 
Apostolic  times.  Nay,  as  regards  Dogma  established 
and  defined, — ^Boman  Catholics  love  to  follow  in  their 
mind  its  historical  progress  through  every  age.  But 
what  all  Boman  Catholics  maintain,  and  what  all  other 
leUgionists  deny^  is,  that  the  living  Church,  on  all 
those  matters  to  which  her  teaching  extends,  is  the 
one  ultimate  and  unimpeachable  voucher  of  genuine 
Apostolical  Tradition. 

The  whole  question  between  Boman  Catholics  and 
Dr.  Pasey,  has  for  its  basis  this  one  issue,  the  Divine 
fiule  of  Faith.  To  what  arbitration  will  Dr.  Pusey 
refer  that  issue?  He  will  reply,  no  doubt,  ''  to  Scrip- 
tnre  and  Antiquity.*'  For  ourselves,  we  desire  nothing 
better ;  and  we  will  at  once  open  our  pleadings  by  a 
reference  to  the  New  Testament. 

Before  the  Christian  epoch  (apart  from  Judaism), 
there  was  no  authoritative  standard  of  religion  or 
moralily.  If  any  wished  to  live  on  higher  than 
worldly  motives,  no  assemblage  of  doctrines  and 
principles  offered  itself  for  their  acceptance,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  one  truth.  No  distinct  authoritative 
voice  was  beard ;  but  only  the  clamorous  vociferations, 
whether  of  the  people  at  large,  or  of  rival  philosophers. 
One  man  accordingly  made  mere  popular  opinion  his 
standard  of  right ;  another  this  or  that  sect ;  another 
looked  doubtfully  about  from  one  to  the  other;  the 
great  majority,  even  of  those  who  might  have  con- 
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ceived  momentary  aspirations  for  wbat  was  Uglier  and 
nobler^  would  be  driven  back  to  the  mire  of. merely 
selfish  objects  and  interests,  by  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  any  certain  knowledge  of  moral 
and  spiritnal  truth.  To  the  great  mass  it  would  never 
even  occur,  to  seek  for  aught  higher  and  truer  than 
what  they  found  ready  at  hand.  Any  combined 
action  of  the  comparatively  higher  and  nobler  spirita 
on  their  mind,  was  rendered  impossible,  by  the  in- 
curable divergencies  of  opinion  among  the  former^ 
and  their  mutual  contests.  Nay,  as  r^arded  the 
moral  advancement  of  the  better  class  itself,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  no  external  testimony  was  borne  \f> 
that  one  moral  system,  which  is  the  correlative  to 
human  nature  in  its  entireness,  and  which  alone  is  ablfl 
to  eUcit  its  highest  and  choicest  qualities.  The  absenc^ 
therefore  of  all  testimony  to  this  system,  and  the  conJ 
sequent  parcelling  out  of  moral  truth  i^to  mere  seraph 
and  fragments,  overthrew  all  possibility  (speaking 
generally)  of  elevated  and  consistent  virtue.^ 

This  was  that  deep  and  festering  evil,  incurabU 
except  by  interposition  from  above,  which  the  6ospe{ 
professed  to  remedy.  It  enforced  distinctly  and  em^ 
phatically  the  one  true  ethical  code.  It  did  still  mor^ 
It  disclosed  high  spiritual  truths  concerning  God  aotj 
His  dealings  with  man,  of  the  most  transpoiting  an^ 

[*  In  what  manner  Divine  Providence  dealt  with  the  individiuJi 
one  bj  one  who  lived  under  these  unhappy  circumBtanoea— is  i 
question  which  I  merely  state,  to  show  that  I  do  not  foiget  it  14 
consideration  would  lead  us  over  ground  entirely  different  in  klB^ 
from  that  covered  by  the  present  article.] 


r  .  j:  1^  ■    ■.  ._^  _    ^i»   ■  ■     1   ir^M^flMH 
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elevating  cliaracter;  truths  which  (as  one  may  say) 
swallowed  up  morality  into  religion ;  stamped  an 
eternal  vdne  on  every  little  action  of  every  day ;  and, 
moreorer  (where  dnly  received),  gave  to  the  whole 
religions  and  moral  character  that  harmony  and 
proportion,  for  which  man  had  before  possessed  the 
materials,  but  not  the  power;  the  external  mould,  but 
not  the  quickening,  animating  spirit.  It  abolished, 
60  fEff  as  knowledge  of  truth  is  concerned,  aU  essential 
distinction,  between  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  minds; 
between  those  who  have  leisure  and  faculties  for  specu- 
lative inquiry,  and  those  who  are  immersed  in  the 
tumult  of  worldly  affairs.  "One  fixed  code  of  doctrine 
was  securely  offered  to  the  busy ;  while  the  speculative 
bad  no  farther  privilege,  than  that  of  analysing, 
Bystematising,  and  carrying  forward  to  its  results, 
this  one  code.  The  weaker  minds  were  enabled  to 
ftccept  and  know  this ;  the  stronger  were  obliged  to 
bow  down  before  it.  It  thus  evoked  a  degree  of 
moral  and  spiritual  energy,  so  incommensurably 
greater  than  any  which  before  existed,  as  to  open 
quite  a  new  idea  as  to  the  capacities  of  human  nature. 
Nor  was  this  tbe  whole  or  the  chief  of  its  results.  It 
farther  enabled  that  energy  to  act  directly,  and  without 
drawback,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  by  furnishing  a 
common  ground  for  union  and  sympathy.  In  saying 
all  which,  we  must  not  of  course  be  supposed  to 
forget  (what  however  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose) 
the  special  gifts  of  grace  which  the  Church  imparts. 

Now  it  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  the  truths,  so 
offered,  might  have  been  imparted  by  some  Bule  of 

I  2 
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Faith  other  than  the  Boman.     It  is  perhaps  conc^T- 
able^  that  Sacred  Writings  should  have  been  given  into 
the  hands  of   each  convert^  in  order  that  he  might 
construct  his  own  religion  from  their  perusal ;  or  that 
some  sacred  form  of  words  should  be  given  to  eadi, 
as  precisely  containing  the  essentials  and  fnndamentald 
of  true  doctrine.     It  is  perhaps  conceivable ;  but  the 
fact  plainly  cmd  indubitably  was  otherwise.     We  say 
it  is  perhaps  conceivable ;  for  to  our  mind  the  poesi- 
biUty  of  success  on  any  other  method^  regard  being 
had  to  the  laws   of    human  nature^   is  more  than 
doubtful.     The  first  Christians  had^  in  a  vast  number 
of  instances^  been  converts  from  nothing  less  than 
heathenism^  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  wore  one  of 
its  most  corrupt  and  degrading  forms.    From  which 
dense  and  stifling  darkness,  with  eyes  clouded  and 
enfeebled,  they  were  brought  directly  within  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  purest  light  which  ever  visited  this  world. 
Then  consider,  still  moi^e  emphatically,  how  vast  an 
extent  of  ground  is  covered  by  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion.   It  includes  at  one  side  mysteries,  wholly  alien  to 
all  experience  or  past  conception;  mysteries  of  the  most 
startling   (and  one  may  say)  bewildering  character; 
and  exposed  also  to  an  indefinite  number  of  heretical 
corruptions,  in  proportion  to  the  inexhaustible  variety 
of  aspects  presented  by  them  to  the  human  mind.    It 
includes,  at  the  other  side,  a  most  definite  moral  code, 
which  must  bring  it  into  more  or  less  of  conflict  with 
every  human  sect  of  philosophy,  past,  present,  and 
future.  Surely,all  this  being  duly  pondered,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  it  was  even  possible  (except  by  palpabk 
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miracle)  that  ihese  sapematnral  objects  and  principles 
could  be  even  rightly  apprehended  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians ;  far  less  could  obtain  any  real  hold  on  them ; 
and  far  less  stilly  conld  become  the  leading  principle 
of  their  lives ;  unless  some  immeasurably  more  potent 
means  had  been  employed^  than  such  merely  mechanical 
contnTances  as  those  above  mentioned.  It  was  by 
incorporating  Christians  then  into  a  living  Society, 
that  this  great  object  was  effected;  by  bringing  them 
and  retaining  them  in  direct  contact  with  those^  who 
had  learned  the  Truth  by  special  inspiration. 

We  all  know  the  subtle  but  most  efficacious  in- 
fluences^ communicated  through  the  various  waves 
(as  it  were)  of  some  organized  society.  We  know  in 
how  inexplicable  and  yet  intense  a  degree^  feelings 
and  prepossessions^  which  are  acted  on  as  first  prin- 
ciples and  which  are  ordinarily  unassailable  by 
argument^  are  implanted  by  the  various  associations^ 
habits^  usages — ^in  one  word^  by  the  general  tone  of  such 
a  body.  We  know  what  a  mysterious  sympathy  spreads 
through  the  mass^  and  conveys  into  the  very  heart  of 
each  individual  a  share  in  the  characteristic  life  and 
character  of  the  whole.  And  we  know  Again  the  mar- 
vellous power  possessed  by  any  person  endued  with 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  genius^  of  spreading  round 
himself^  as  it  were^  an  atmosphere  of  his  own ;  an 
atmosphere  which  gives  to  his  direct  lessons  and 
admonitions  a  quite  incomparably  fuller  meaning  and 
deeper  force^  than  they  would  otherwise  possess. 
Both  these  powerful  moral  engines  were  united  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
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Nor  is  it  at  all  out  of  compass  to  suppose  (we  meaii^  it 
is  no  more  tlian  might  well  follow  under  the  circam- 
stances)^  that  by  the  help  of  such  unspeakably  efficacious 
instruments,  the  Apostles  might  hare  fully  succeeded, 
before  their  death,  in  deeply  imbuing  their  disciples 
with  the  Christian  ideas ;  in  enforcing  on  the  mind  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  individual  in 
different  degrees,  all  the  lessons  which  Christ  desired 
them  to  impart.  Thus  the  Church  as  a  whole  might 
have  received  that  one  true  impression  of  the  great 
Objects  of  Faith, — ^the  Sacred  Trinity,  and  our  Ador- 
able Saviour, — ^which  the  whole  series  of  Ecclesiastical 
Definitions  concerning  those  Objects  most  inadequately 
indeed  represents,  yet  indicates  and  shadows  forth.  She 
might  have  obtained  that  deep  perception  of  the  Chris- 
tian's hidden  life,  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  soul, 
which  the  various  Definitions  on  Original  Sin,  Justifica- 
tion, Grrace,  Merit,  and  the  like,  have  partially  pat 
into  doctrinal  shape,  and  which  ascetical  writers  have 
so  copiously  exhibited;  but  which  is  far  indeed  as 
yet,  from  being  intellectually  exhausted.  She  might 
have  acquired  that  accurate  knowledge  of  true  ethical 
principles,  which  admits  of  being  applied  to  successive 
complications  of  circumstances;  and  which  has  in 
small  part  been  (as  we  maintain)  authoritatively  and 
in&Uibly  so  applied,  in  the  various  Decisions  of  the 
Church  on  moral  questions.  She  might  have  learned 
the  high  dignity  of  a  Christian  Saint;  and  might 
have  received  that  apprehension  of  Mary's  super- 
eminent  prerogatives  and  spotless  purity,  which  has 
no  legitimate  analysis  short  of  the  doctrine  of  her 
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Immacnlate  Conceptioi).*  Nay,  the  Apostles  might 
We  deeply  indoctrinated  the  Ghnrch's  mind,  not  only 
with  these  great  essentials,  but  with  an  indefinite 
nnmber  of  practical  habits,  principles,  and  rales, 
which  were  handed  down  (as  it  were)  unconsciously 
and  in  the  mass  to  the  next  generation ;  which  have 
become  the  traditionary  maxims  of  the  Church ;  and 
We  been  the  means  of  leading  her  safely  in  many  a 
conjuncture,  and  guiding  her  aright  in  many  a  per- 
plexity. And  all  this  of  course  oyer  and  above  their 
direct  and  explicit  teaching,  on  which  we  need  not 
here  enlarge. 

It  is  this  which  Roman  Catholics  in  general  believe 
the  Apostles  to  have  done,  and  which  fully  harmonizes 
at  least  with  the  Sacred  Records.  What  the  Scripture 
expressly  states  however,  most  abundantly  suffices  for 
our  argument.  We  ask  then,  what  is  the  broad 
Scriptural  tact,  as  regards  the  Rule  of  Faith  in 
Apostolic  times  ? 

Christians,  contemporary  with  the  Apostles,  were 
formed  into  one  visible  and  organized  Society,  under 
the  governance  of  those  who  were  divinely  inspired 
to  teach  them.  The  authoritative  teaching  again  was 
not  confined  to  new  and  supernatural  matter.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  to  the  full  as  distinct  and  emphatic,  in 
declaring  explicitly  to  their  understanding,  and  pressing 
urgently  on  their  conscience,  the  principles  of  Natural 

*  [Nay,  aa  I  ahoald  add^  short  of  the  doctrine,  that  she  did  not 
&in  in  Adam ;  that  she  waa  exempt  from  the  debitum  proximnm 
of  contracting  original  sin.  See  my  *'  Essays  on  Devotional  and 
Scriptaial  Snbjecta'  pp.  159-164.] 
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Religion  and  Morality.  A  Jew  or  Grentile,  who  desired 
salvation^  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  at  once  both 
to  the  instruction  and  to  the  government  of  the  Divine 
missionaries.  He  might  have  been  attracted  to  them 
by  some  one  doctrine^  or  some  one  appointed  usage. 
But  in  joining  them^  he  laid  himself  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  humbly  accepting  he  knew  not  what  unknown 
body  of  other  doctrines  and  usages ;  some  (it  may  be) 
at  first  indefinitely  repulsive  and  distasteful.  The 
spread. of  the  Grospel  again^  was  the  propagation  of 
this  Apostolic  Empire ;  the  two  proceeded  pari  passu 
together,  or  rather  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  not 
separable  except  by  intellectual  analysis.  As  a  flock 
look  to  the  shepherd  for  guidance,  or  children  to  a 
parent,  and  never  in  their  very  dreams  separate  the 
idea  of  humbly  learning  fix>m  that  of  willingly  obey- 
ing,— ^so  was  it  with  the  first  Christians.  With  them, 
to  be  within  the  Church,  was  salvation ;  to  be  without 
it,  eternal  ruin.  And  to  be  within  the  Church,  impUed 
in  its  very  nature  the  being  obedient  to  her  laws  and 
governance,  and  the  being  gradual  recipients  of  her 
doctrine.  As  a  good  parent  lays  down  those  laws 
which  best  enable  his  children  to  understand  his  teach- 
ing, so  the  Apostles'  principles  of  government  were  in 
deepest  harmony  with  their  doctrinal  lessons.  The 
most  powerful  and  original  minds  again  were  required 
to  bow  humbly  before  the  very  same  doctrines,  which 
were  the  strength  and  support  of  the  weakest  and 
most  ordinary  among  the  brethren.  In  a  word,  the 
one  Rule  of  Faith  in  Apostolic  times  was  the  Church's 
magisterium.    Any  individual  Christian  who  at  al^ 
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particular  time  might  come  into  contact  with  an 
Apostle,  would  of  conrse  accept  with  joyfal  and  most 
anreserved  submission  the  instniction  given  him  by 
that  Apostle.  Bat  take  the  general  body  of  the 
faithful  in  the  general  course  of  their  liyes.  They 
dreamed  not  of  any  other  method  for  imbibing  reli- 
gions truth,  except  listening  humbly  to  the  Church's 
V(dc€,  as  she  taughi  through  her  various  organs  and  re- 
presentaiives. 

We  forbear  from  adducing  Scriptural  evidence  in 
detail  for  our  statement,  because  we  are  confident 
that  Dr.  Pusey  will  agree  with  the  whole  of  it.  His 
positionmust  be  (seep.  85),  that  at  the  Apostles'  death 
all  this  was  changed,  and  a  new  order  of  things  in- 
troduced. In  reply  to  which  supposition,  we  argue  as 
follow^ 


n. 

The  Apostles,  Dr.  Pusey  will  admit,  had  no  end 
more  nearly  at  heart,  than  the  future  preservation  of 
Christian  Dogma  in  its  fulness  and  purity.  It  is 
farther  evident,  that  there  could  be  no  security  for 
such  preservation,  no  safeguard  against  that  doctrinal 
a)rruption  which  they  regarded  as  among  the  gravest 
of  calamities,  unless  Christians  were  trained  to  hold 
firmly  the  Divine  Rule  of  Faith.  Now  Dr.  Pusey 
thinks  that,  at  their  death,  the  Divine  Eule  of  Faith 
and  the  Ghuroh's  constitution  were  to  be  fundamentally 
changed.     Had  this  been  really  God's  appointment, 
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the  Apostles  must  of  coarse  hare  been  inspired 
accordingly.  Had  thej  been  so  inspired^  it  is  most 
certain  that^  in  their  keen  zeal  for  doctrinal  pnrily, 
they  wonld  have  incnlcated  this  tmth  with  earnestness 
and  perseyerance.  No  imaginable  calamity  wonld  to 
them  hare  seemed  greater^  than  that  a  false  Bole  of 
Faith  shonld  in  time  fatore  delade  the  Church.  No 
topic  then  wonld  have  occupied  a  more  promin^it  and 
more  emphatic  place  in  their  teachings  than  the  Bule 
of  Faith  which  was  to  be  called  into  existence  at  their 
own  death.  They  would  hare  guarded  with  most 
jealous  care  against  the  danger^  otherwise  so  inevit- 
ably imminent^  of  their  disciples  supposing  that  the 
existing  Rule  was  to  remain  unchanged^  and  thereby 
falling  into  unfathomed  abysses  of  doctrinal  corrup- 
tion. On  such  a  supposition^  S.  John — ^throughont 
those  many  years  during  which  he  survived  the  other 
Apostles — ^would  have  been  universally  recognized  as 
the  Churches  last  infallible  teacher;  and  his  death 
would  have  been  the  most  sta«rtling  epoch  in  Christian 
history^  since  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  had  passed. 
We  do  not  see  how  Dr.  Pusey  or  anyone  else  can  doubt, 
that  this  is  temperately  and  fairly  argued.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add^  how  violently  inconsistent  are  the 
actual  facts  with  any  such  hypothesis.  S.  John's 
death^  instead  of  being  the  most  critical  event  in 
history^  passes  almost  sub  silentio.  The  supreme 
teaching  of  inspired  men  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
uninspired^  in  a  natural  and  easy  succession.  No 
trace^  even  the  most  distant^  can  be  found  of  any  new 
Rule  of  Faith.    The  Church  of  the  Second  Century 
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occupied^  as  of  riglit^  the  yery  same  position  with  the 
Church  of  the  First.  This  argument  alone  must 
surety  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than  conclusiye. 

We  haye  said  that  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the 
later  centuries^  of  any  new  Rule  of  Faith.  We  are 
of  coarse  well  aware^  that  there  is  a  long  list  of 
patristic  passages,  which  haye  been  quoted  as  proying 
that  Scriptore,  independently  of  Tradition,  is  the  Rule 
of  FaiUi.  But  as  Dr.  Pusey  agrees  with  us  that  the 
Protestant  world  has  grossly  misinterpreted  these  pas- 
sages, they  do  not  here  concern  us.*  Dr.  Pusey  holds, 
as  we  hold,  that  not  Scripture  only  but  Tradition  also, 
was  employed  by  God  as  a  means  of  handing  onward 
the  Faith.  And  what  we  are  here  saying  is,  that  one 
and  the  same  principle  was  held,  throughout  the 
whole  of  what  Dr.  Pusey  himself  accounts  to  haye  been 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  regards  whether  the  sound 
doctrinal  interpretation  of  Scripture  or  the  true  sense 
of  Tradition.  During  those  early  centuries  on  which 
Dr.  Pnaey  rests  his  case, — aU  those  whom  he  considers 
Catholics,  without  exception,  haye  consistently  re- 
garded the  judgment  of  the  liying  Church,  as  the  one 
&ud  and  irreyersible  standard  of  appeal  on  either  of 
these  two  subjects.  No  hint  of  any  other  doctrine 
can  be  found  in  any  one  early  Catholic  writer.  Refer- 
ence was  sometimes  made  by  such  writers  to  the  local 
chnrches  generally  |    sometimes  to    the  Apostohcal 


*  [I  may  refer  however  to  Cardinal  Newman's  admirable 
ooDunent  on  them,  in  the  first  Yolnme  of  his  **  Via  Media,"  pp. 
328-330.] 
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clinrches  in  particular;  and  sometimes  to  tlie  H0I7 
See.  Bnt  not  one  in  their  -number  dreamed  of  qaes- 
tioning  the  principle  which  we  have  just  expressed. 

Anyone  may  say  this  with  perfect  confidence,  how- 
eyer  little  his  own  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Fathers, 
when  arguing  with  men  so  learned  as  Dr.  Pusey  and 
his  firiends.  Anyone,  we  repeat,  may  most  safely 
say  this;  because  we  n\ay  be  quite  certain  that  if 
any  opposite  testimony  had  been  discoyerable,  they 
would  long  since  have  produced  it.*  Let  us  look 
back  at  the  very  first  volume  of  the  Tracts;  which  was 
written  at  a  time  when  all  the  contributors  without 
exception  were  most  confident  of  their  ground,  and 
when  Rome  indeed  was  denounced  in  language  of 
incredible  severity.  ^  This  volume  contains  a  series  of 
papers  called  ''  Records  of  the  Church ; ''  constructed 
with  the  view  of  placing  before  Anglican  readers  such 
extracts  from  Antiquity,  as  were  judged  most  suitable 
for  promoting  true  Anglican  doctrine.  We  confidently 
aflirm,  that  there  is  not  one  syllable  in  these  ''Records'' 
at  variance  with  our  statement ;  not  one  syllable  which 
can  even  be  alleged,  as  giving  the  slightest  countenance 
to  Dr.  Pusey^s  Rule  of  Faith.  And  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  several  passages,  which  distinctly  enunciate 
our  own.  We  need  hardly  add  that,  in  the  extracts 
which  follow,  the  italics  are  ours.  We  begin  with 
S.  Ignatius,  Martyr : — 

''Study  to  be  confirmed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord 

*  [ThiB  is  intended  of  oonne  at  an  apology,  for  one  with  w 
little  patristic  learning  aa  myself^  Yentaring  to  treat  each  a  subject.] 
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and  of  the  Apostles^  ....  under  your  most  excellent 
Bishop,  and  yonr  Presbytery  and  the  Deacons.'' — No. 
2,  p.  4. 

"  Avoid  diyision  and  corrupt  doctrines ;  bnt  where 
your  shepherd  is,  thither  follow  ye  as  sheep.  Foi^ 
there  be  many  wolves  unworthy  to  be  trusted,  .... 
but  in  your  Unity  [i.e.,  the  Unity  of  the  Church]  they 
shall  have  no  place.'' — No.  10,  p.  1. 

Mr.  Waterworth,  in  his  most  useful  work  on  **  The 
Faith  of  Catholics/'  adds  another  passage  from 
S.  Ignatius,  which  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  this. 
It  is  from  his  epistle  to  the  Trallians : — 


"  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  the  strange 

herb,  which  is  heresy From  such  men  keep 

yourself  warded ;  and  guarded  you  will  be,  if  ye  are 
not  puffed  up  and  separated  from  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  from  the  Bishop" 

Returning  to  the  Tractarian  ^^  Records  of  the 
Chnrch,"  we  find  the  following  most  significant  ex- 
tract from  S.  Irenaeusj  who,  as  the  Editor  reminds  us, 
was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  friend  of  S.  John. 

''  This  is  the  message,  and  this  the  Faith,  which  the 
Church  has  receiyed  (as  was  said  aboye);  and  which, 
though  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  she 
sedulously  guards,  as  though  she  dwelt  but  in  one 
place ;  belieyes  as  uniformly  as  though  she  had  but 
one  soul  and  the  same  heart ;  and  preaches,  teaches, 
hands  down  to  posterity,  as  harmoniously  as  though 
she  had  but  one  mouth.  True  it  is,  the  world's  Imi- 
goages  are  yarious,  but  the  power  of  Tradition  is  one 
and  the  same,  lliere  is  no  difference  of  Faith  or 
Tradition,  whether  in  the  churches  of  Grermany,  or  in 
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Spain,  or  in  Gaol,  or  in  the  TSsst,  or  in  Egypt,  or  in 
Africa,  or  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  world.  But 
as  the  Son,  God's  creatore,  is  one  and  the  same  in  all 
the  world, — so  also  the  preaching  of  the  Trath  shineth 
eTeiywhere,  and  UghteUi  ererj  one  who  will  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Tmth.  Among  the  Balers  of 
the  Chorch,  neither  he  who  is  powerful  in  word  speak» 
other  doctrine  (for  no  one  can  be  above  his  Master), 
nor  does  the  weak  in  the  word  diminish  the  Tradition. 
For,  whereas  the  Faith  is  one  and  the  same,  neither 
he  who  has  mnch  to  say  concerning  it  hath  anything 
over,  nor  he  who  speaketh  little  any  lack/' — TracUf 
No.  14,  p.  2. 

This  again  we  may  serviceably  supplement,  by  other 
passages  of  S.  IrenaBns,  from  Mr.  Waterworth's 
volome. 

''We  ought  not  to  seek  among  oOiers  for  the  Truth, 
which  it  is  easy  to  receive  from  the  Church  ;  seeing  that 
the  Apostles  have  brought  together  most  fully  into  it, 
as  into  a  rich  repository,  all  whatever  is  of  truth. 

''They  [the  ApostlesJ  sought  that  they  [the  Bishops] 
whom  they  left  as  successors,  delivering  unto  them  their 
own  office  as  teachers  and  governors  (suum  ipsorum 
locum  magisterii  tradentes)  should  be  especiidly  per- 
fect, &c." 

From  the  various  similar  passages  given  by  Mr. 
Waterworth  from  other  authors,  for  brevity's  sake  we 
will  but  extract  one.  It  was  written  by  S.  Theophilus, 
in  a  work  which  Mr.  Waterworth  dates  a.d.  182: — 

"  As  in  the  sea  there  are  inhabited  and  well- watered 
and  fruitful  islands  with  ports  and  harbours,  that  they 
that  are  tempest-tossed  may  find  shelter  in  them  ;  so  in 
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the  worlds  agitated  and  tossed  by  sins^  Gk>d  liath  giyen 
holy  churches  in  which,  us  in  harhowrs,  arre  the  doctrines 
of  the  Truth/' 

We  will  again  refer  to  the  Tractarian  "  Records  '* 
for  our  final  specimen,  the  well-known  words  of  Ter- 

tuUian : — 

''If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  the  Apostles  to 
preach,  it  follows  that  no  other  preachers  are  to  be 
received,  but  those  whom  Christ  appointed :  because 
'  no  one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  hath  revealed  Him/  And  it  seems 
that  the  Son  has  revealed  Him  to  no  others  than  the 
Apostles,  whom  He  sent  to  preach  that  doctrine,  of 
course,  which  He  revealed  to  them.  But  what  they 
preacJied,  that  is,  what  Ohrist  revealed  to  them,  I 
shall  here  also  plead  should  he  proved  in  no  other  way, 
than  hy  means  of  those  same  Churefiss  which  the  Apostles 
theniselves  founded,  by  preaching  to  them,  as  well  as 
by  word  of  mouth,  as  afterwards  by  Epistles.  If 
these  things  are  so,  it  follows  immediately  that  all 
doctrine  that  agrees  with  those  Apostolic  Churches,  the 
deposii€kries  and  sources  of  the  Faith,  is  to  be  reckoned 
for  truth:  preserving,  as  they  doubtless  do,  what  they 
received  from  the  Apostles,  the  Apostles  from  Christ, 
Christ  from  God,  But  that  every  other  doctrine  is  to 
be  presumed  false,  that  savours  of  contradiction  to  the 
Truth  of  the  Churches,  and  of  the  Apostles,  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  Ood. 

"  It  only  remains  then  to  prove,  whether  this  our 
doctrine,  the  Rule  of  which  we  have  given  above,  is  to 
be  considered  of  Apostolic  Tradition ;  and  from  this 
very  feet,  whether  the  rest  come  not  of  falsehood. 
Now  our  very  inter^cemmunion  with  tJie  Apostolical 
Churches,  which  is  maiter  of  fact,  is  an  evidence  that 


[ 
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our  doctrine  does  not  differ  from  theirs.     This  is  the 
witness  of  the  Truth." 

Such  then  was  the  patristic  Bule  of  Faith  from 
the  first.  No  hint  of  any  different  doctrine  hare 
Dr.  Pusej  and  his  friends  been  able  to  discover.  No 
hint  hare  they  discovered  of  any  possibility  (to  repeat 
F.  Newman's  Anglican  words)  that  ''the  Church 
may  depart  from  the  Faith;''  or  that  the  individual 
can,  without  grievous  sin,  "defend''  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  ''  the  Faith  "  against  her. 

One  further  inference  may  reasonably  be  drawn 
from  such  extracts  as  the  foregoing,  and  from  the 
large  number  of  similar  quotations  which  Catholic 
controversialists  adduce. 

If  the  Apostolic  Deposit  were  separable  even  in 
idea  from  the  living  witness  and  practical  teaching  of 
the  Church, — if  it  admitted  of  being  fully  communi- 
cated in  a  certain  given  number  of  propositions, — 
what  possible  meaning  could  we  assign  to  such  veiy 
strong  expressions  as  we  have  cited  f  to  such  expres- 
sions as  that  ''the  Church  sedulously  guardfi  it;" 
"holds  it  as  having  one  soul  and  one  heart ;'^  that 
"  tempest-tossed  men  find  shelter  in  holy  Churches, 
in  which,  as  in  harbours,  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Truth"?  Let  this  given  number  of  propositions  be 
reduced  to  writing  or  to  memory,  the  Church's  ofiBce 
of  guarding  is  at  an  end.  .  Once  admit  on  the  other 
hand  such  principles  as  those  above  stated, — every- 
thing becomes  intelligible  and  natural.  The  Church 
is  put  in  trust  with  a  treasure, — on  the  one  haod^ 
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nnspeakablj  precious;  yet  on  the  other  hand  of  so 
delicate^  supernatural^  spiritual  a  quality^  that  it  readily 
and  imperceptibly  admits  of  corruption^  unless  *'  sedu- 
lously guarded;''  that  it  cannot  be  rightly  receired^ 
except  by  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  very  prin- 
dples  which  it  inculcates  or  presupposes^  and  who  are 
fterefore  ''of  one  soul  and  one  heart;''  that  it  can- 
not be  communicated  in  words^  but  must  be  learned  in 
some  &r  more  intimate  and  far-reaching  way^  by  means 
of  fleeing  into  the  Churches  commissioned  to  teach  it^ 
&8  ''tempest-tossed,  men  flee  into  harbours." 

We  need  hardly  say^  that  in  each  successive  period 
of  ecclesiastical  history  the  patristic  eyidence  on  the 
Rale  of  Faith  becomes  eyen  clearer  and  more  irre- 
fragable. There  is  no  need  therefore  of  pursuing 
tlie  ''Records  of  the  Church"  into  the  second  volume 
of  the  Tracts^  except  as  regards  one  particular  trea- 
tise^ of  which  parts  are  therein  contained.  We 
refer  to  the  famous  "  Commonitorium"  of  Yincentius 
Lirinensis.  Anglicans  have  been  fond  of  citing  this 
treatise^  as  though  it  told  in  behalf  of  their  argu- 
ment; whereas  in  fact  it  is  no  less  decisive  against 
them,  than  are  those  other  patristic  passages  already 
adduced.  By  citing  it  so  perseveringly,  they  proclaim 
that  there  is  no  other  ancient  testimony  which  they 
regard  as  so  favourable  to  their  cause.  And  if  it  be 
foand  therefore  really  to  be  dead  against  them,  their 
cause  is  indeed  desperate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Penny 
however,  now  of  the  Irish  Catholic  University,  fully 
eBtablished  this  conclusion,  in  a  work  called  "  The 
Exercise  of  Faith  Impossible,  except  in  the  Catholic 

E 
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Church  ;''*  and  we  will  here  give  a  brief  analysis  of 
his  argament.  The  references  throughont  are  to  the 
Oxford  translation  of  Vincent : — 

Mr.  Penny  begins  by  drawing  attention  to  Vinc^fs 
most  express  words  (p.  132),  that  heresies  are  not 
"  always,  nor  all,  after  this  sort  to  be  impagned,.biit 
only  such  as  be  riew  and  upstart;  to  wit,  at  ilisir  first 
springing  vp/*  And  so,  at  starting,  Vincent  speaks  of 
''  finding  out  the  fraud  of  heretics  daily  springing  up  " 
(p.  8).  '*  Secondly,"  asks  Mr.  Penny,  ''what  does 
Vincent  mean  by  Antiquity?  We  shall  see  this  the  more 
^^^ly^  1>7  bearing  in  mind  what  term  he  opposes  to 
it.  This  term  is  '  novelty',-  and  he  has  clearly  explained 
what  he  means  by  '  novelty,'  limiting  it  to  '  the  first 
springing  up  of  a  heresy.'  Antiquity  therefore,  in 
his  acceptation,  extends  up  to  the  time  wlien  the  novelty 
commences — ^that  is,  when  the  new  heresy  starts  up." 
This  is  quite  evident  to  anyone  who  will  read  the 
treatise  with  even  moderate  candour  and  attention. 
Consider  e.g.  Vincent's  choice  of  those  Fathers,  whose 
writings  are  to   be  our  guide.     He  does  not  fipeak, 

*  Richardson,  Derby,  1846.  We  cannot  however  at  all  accept 
the  doctrine  which  giyes  its  name  to  the  treatise.  Since  no  adult 
can  possibly  be  saved  without  some  act  of  futh, — to  say  that  no 
one  can  elicit  an  act  of  faith  who  is  external  to  the  Visible  Church, 
is  to  say  that  no  such  person  can  possibly  be  saved,  however  in- 
vincible may  be  his  ignorance  of  the  IVuth. 

[I  quoted  Mr.  Penny,  as  being  a  writer  whose  words  would 
of  course  have  especial  weight  with  Dr.  Pusey.  I  did  not  forget, 
how  carefully  several  Catholic  theologians  had  treated  YiDcenfs 
dictum.  I  may  now  especially  refer  to  Card.  Franieliny  in  hk 
treatise  '<  de  Traditione  et  SGripturft."] 
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according  to  the  language  of  Tractarians^  about  ''going 
back  to  those  who  lived  nearest  to  Apostolic  times/' 
Sach  a  notion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  treatise. 
''Consolt  the  opinions^''  he  says  (p.  13)^  ''of  those 
Fathers  only,  who,  Kving  at  divers  times  and  sundry 
places^  yet  continumg  in  the  communion  and  Faith  of 
one  Oa&olic  Ohurch,  were  approved  masters  and 
guides  to  be  followed.^'  "Those  Fathers'  opinions 
only  are  to  be  conferred  together,  who,  with  holiness, 
wisdom,  and  constancy,  lived,  taught,  and  continued, 
in  the  Faith  and  communion  of  the  Catholic  Ohurch  '^ 
(p.  133).  He  is  speaking  then  all  through  of  some 
n«ur  heresy,  on  which  the  Church  has  not  yet  spoken. 
He  is  giving  tests,  whereby  contemporaries  may  at 
once  discover  its  real  nature.  And  he  assumes  as  a 
first  principle,  that  those  who  had  lived  "  in  the  Faith 
and  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,''  were  of 
coarse  orthodox.  He  expresses  the  same  thing  still 
more  distinctly,  in  the  following  comment  on  God's 
dealings  with  heretics  (p.  93) .  "  This  is  the  reason  why, 
when  out  of  tbe  safe  port  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  they 
are  shakeL,  tossed,  and  almost  killed  with  storms  and 
troubles."  This  befalls  them,  in  order  that  they  should 
give  up  their  "  novelties,"  "  and  so  retire,  and  keep 
themselves  within  the  most  sure  port  of  their  calm  and 
good  mother,  ....  and  drink  of  the  flowing  rivers  of 
lively  and  pure  water."  Words  cannot  express  more 
clearly  the  Church's  office,  as  divinely  guaranteed 
c'lapdian  of  the  Faith.  Again,  he  distinctly  recog- 
^8  the  duty,  not  merely  of  handing  down  the  Faith, 
bat  of  analysing  it  and  viewing  it  in  its  mutual  rela- 

K  2 
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tions.  ''  That  which  men  before  belieyed  cbscurely, 
let  them  hj  thy  expositioii  nnderstand  more  clearly. 
Let  posterity  rejoice  for  coming  to  the  onderstanding 
of  that  by  thy  means,  which  Antiquity,  without  that 
onderstanding,  had  in  yeneration"  (p.  101).  And  the 
often-qnoted  passage  on  Deyelopment  bears  in  the 
same  direction ;  of  which  one  or  two  short  extracts 
will  sufficiently  remind  our  readers.  ''  Fitting  it  is, 
that  the  onderstanding,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  .  .  .  . 
of  the  Church  in  general  should,  by  the  adyance  of 
ages,  ckbundantly  increase  and  go  forward.^'  .... 
''Christian  doctrine  ....  with  years  must  wax  more 
sound,  with  time  become  more  ample,  yet  remain  incor- 
rupt and  entire.''  It  is  impossible  surely  for  language 
to  be  further  remoyed  than  this  is,  from  giying  any 
sanction  to  the  characteristic  habit  of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  his  school.  We  refer  to  their  habit  of  appeal- 
ing against  those  doctrines  which  the  later  Church 
either  explicitly  or  practically  teaches,  by  a  reference 
to  the  records  of  earUer  times. 

Indeed  so  obyiously  is  this  truth  impressed  on 
eyery  page  of  the  treatise,  that  the  Editor  of  the 
''Tracts/' — although  himself  designating  the  *' cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  Church''  as  "a  most  deplorable 
and  astounding  instance"  of  error, — ^yet  admits  that 
Vincent  "  neyer  anticipated  such  an  occurrence''  as 
the  "admission  of  error  in"  any  branches  of  the 
iChurch.  Vincent,  he  says,  "  considers  the  Church  to 
ipossess  within  it  that  principle  of  health  and  yigonr, 
<which  eBopels  heresies  out  of  its  system,  without  its  suffer- 
iing  more^ihan  a  temporary  disarrangement  from  them." 
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Lastly  Dr.  Pteey  himself  gives  a  testimony  to  the 
Soman  doctrine^  which  is  stronger  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  so  wholly  nndesigned.  In  a  sermon  on  '*  The 
Bnle  of  Faith/'  which  he  more  than  once  quotes  in 
lus  present  volnme,  the  following  passage  occurs.  It 
will  be  seen  that  out  of  twenty-eight  patristic  phrases, 
which  he  cites  as  expressing  ^'  the  body  of  Faith/'  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  refer  to  the  Church's  office  as  its 
dirinely  guaranteed  guardian.  These  we  have  put 
into  italics — 

''This  body  of  Faith  is  spoken  of  by  different 
names^  from  the  very  earliest  times^  as  a  recognized 
whole,  alike  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen^ 
and  his  Apologist  St.  Pamphilus  or  Eusebius,  as  by 
St.  IrensBos  and  Tertullian.  It  is  called  '  the  Faith 
of  the  Church ';  '  the  preaching  of  the  Church  '; 
'  the  TVuth  of  the  Chwrches ';  '  ecclesiastical  teaching '; 
'  ecclegiastical  Faith ';  '  the  first  and  ecclesiastical  Tra- 
ditimi ';  '  the  doctrines  of  the  Truth ';  '  Ecclesiastical 
and  Apostolical  Tradition';  'Apostolical  and  Eccle- 
siastical dogmas^ ;  '  Ecclesiastical  Rule*;  'the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostles ';  '  the  Faith  delivered  by  the  Chv/rch, 
fenced  by  Holy  Scriptfure ';  '  the  Rule  of  the  hea/nenly 
Church  of  Christ  according  to  the  succession  from  the 
Apostles ';  '  the  celebrated  and  venerable  Rule  of  Tra- 
dition'; *  ths  Tradition  from  the  Apostles  preserved  in 
the  Churches,  through  the  succession  of  Presbyters  ;  the 
unvarying  Rule  of  Faith  received  through  Baptism  ^ 
'  the  Tradition  of  the  Apostles ';  '  the  Apostobc  Faith 
transmitted  to  us  throu^  the  Fathers ';  '  that  excellent 
Deposit  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  who  were '  nearest  to 
Christ  and  the  primitive  Faith ';  *  the  word  of  the 
Church*;  '  the  Faith  of  the  Fathers  ';  ^he  Apostolic 
Rule';  'the  doctrine  heard  in  Holy  Church*;  Hhe  safe 
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Rule';  ^tlie  Rule  of  the  Holy  Chwrch  of  Ood^;  ^the 
Tradition  and  Rule  of  Truth'; '  the  Faith  of  the  OaOwlic 
Church';  Hhe  Rule  of  Truth'  "*— (pp.  31,  32). 


Undoubtedly  then^  if  ^'Scripture  and  Antiquity" 
can  render  certain  any  doctrine  in  the  world, — they 
render  certain  the  doctrine,  that  the  Living  Church 
is  the  Christian's  one  divinely-appointed  guide  to 
Apostolic  Truth ;  and  that  she  is  ever  privileged  by 
God  &ithfully  to  guard  and  teach  that  truth  through- 
out the  orbis  terrarum.  How  singular  are  Dr.  Eusey's 
speculations,  when  viewed  under  this  light!  Take 
one  instance.  Assuredly  the  author  will  agree  with 
us,  that  there  is  no  more  vital  and  essential  portion  of 
the  Deposit,  than  true  doctrine  on  the  Church's 
divinely-given  constitution.  Now  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  teaches,  that  this  divinely^given  constitution 
prominently  includes  the  Papal  Supremacy ;  and  she 
defined  that  Supremacy  at  the  Council  of  Florence.! 
We  will  not  here  inquire,  what  Dr.  Pusey  considers 
the  Apostolic  teaching  on  this  matter  to  have  been. 
Suffice  it,  that  he  regards  the  Roman  doctrine  as 
totally  at  variance  with  that  teaching,  and  as  inex- 
pressibly injurious  to  Gt)d's  interests.  It  is  his 
opinion  therefore,  that  on  a  question  momentous 
and  pregnant  with  awful  consequences,  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church  obliges  her  children,  on  pain 
of  anathema,  to  anathematize  that  truth  which  the 

*  PubliBhed  by  Parker  in  1851,  pp.  31,  32. 
t  [I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers,  that  this  was  written  before 
the  Vatican  Council.] 
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Apofiiles  taught.  Farther^  as  he  most  truly  observes^ 
"  SixLoe  the  Faith  is  one  whole^  i^ien  whosoeyer  parteth 
with  or  altereth  any  pariion  of  the  one  Faith^  in  £act 
changes  ths  whoUJ*  (P.  54.)  The  Soman  Catholic 
Churchy  conseqaently^  having  (in  his  view);  '^  parted 
with  or  altered  one  portion  of  the  one  Faith" — 
namely^  Christ's  doctrine  on  the  Church's  consti- 
tation — ^has  in  effect  '' changed  the  whole.''  This, 
and  no  less^  being  his  virtual  charge  against  her^ — he 
considers  her  neveitheless  to  be  an  integral  portion  of 
that  Divine  Society^  which  has  received  from  God  a 
promise  of  securely  guarding  Apostolic  Truth.  Surely 
the  force  of  unreason  can  no  further  go. 


m. 

The  doctrine  which  we  have  now  investigated  on 
the  ''Bule  of  Faith^"  includes^  as  part  of  itself^  a 
correlative  doctrine ;  that  of  the  Church's  Infallibility. 
This  is  most  manifest  from  the  course  of  our  previous 
remarks;  and  one  only  explanation  need  be  added. 
The  Church  Catholic,  by  divine  promise^  sedulously 
and  incorruptly  guards  the  Faith,  both  in  her  explicit 
and  in  her  practical  teaching.  This  is  the  Christian 
principle,  as  it  came  down  from  the  Apostolic  period^ 
and  was  accounted  de  fide  from  the  first.  When  time 
advanced^  and  respite  from  persecution  gave  leisure 
for  thought,  one  healthy  and  legitimate  result  of  this 
circumstance  was^  that  the  Christian  mind  began  far 
more  actively  to  reflect  on  the  various  doctrines  which 
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it  bad  embraced.  As  this  process  continaed^  there 
was  a  constantly  increasing  evidence^  that  the  Church 
could  not  succeed  in  preserving  incorrupt  the  Faitii 
committed  to  her  charge^  unless  she  fierself  employed 
much  intellectual  analysis;  both  in  defining  her 
doctrine^  and  in  formulizing  the  heresies  which  she 
condemned.  Later  on  there  came  a  further  experience. 
A  number. of  secondary  questions  arose.  Propositions 
were  advocated  which,  though  not  in  themselyes 
heretical,  were  yet  so  intimately  connected  with  heresy 
that,  unless  effectually  expelled  from  the  Church,  they 
would  certainly  introduce  it.  The  Church's  gift  there- 
fore of  preserving  the  faith  incorrupt,  was  seen  to 
include  the  prerogative,  that  she  is  in&llible,  not 
merely  in  condemning  certain  tenets  as  heretical,  but 
in  branding  others  with  some  minor  theological  cen- 
sure. All  this,  we  say,  is  but  an  exhibition  under 
new  circumstances  of  the  one  ancient  divine  gift. 


IV. 

From  the  two  preceding  correktive  doctrines,  may 
at  once  be  inferred  the  Church's  Unity;  by  which 
word  we  mean  to  express,  that  she  is  subjected  by 
God's  Law  to  one  supreme  government.  We  are  not 
here  maintaining  that  such  government  is  monarchicalj 
though  of  course  we  so  beUeve  ;  but  merely  that  the 
Church  was  established  by  Qod  as  one  indivisible 
Society  under  one  central  rule.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  unquestionably  under  one  central  role; 


ass 
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ilioiigh  that  role  is  not  monarcliical^  for  the  snpreme 
goyemment  is  with  Qaeen^  Lords^  and  Commons. 
And  on  a  similar  principle,  we  are  not  necessarily 
Tnaintaining  that  the  Church  is  monarchicallygOYemed, 
when  we  maintain  that  she  is  united  under  one  su- 
preme authority.  We  should  have  called  the  cha- 
racteristic of  which  we  here  speak,  by  the  name  of 
"organic"  Unity,  had  not  Dr.  Pusey  used  this  word 
in  a  totally  different  sense.  See  p.  46.  Under 
circumstances,  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  an  ex- 
pression^ and  designate  this  attribute  as  ''hierarchical 
Unity.'' 

We  have  said  that  this  doctrine, — the  Church's 
hierarchical  Unity — ^follows  from  the  two  doctrines 
already  established.  If  any  one  indeed  chooses  to 
imagine,  that  the  ApostoUc  Church,  instead  of  being 
one  hierarchical  Society,  consisted  of  twelve  such 
societies,  each  governed  by  an  Apostle — so  strange  a 
supposition  would  not,  however,  involve  any  detriment 
to  her  Unity  of  Faith.  So  much  we  must  certainly 
admit ;  because  the  Apostles,  being  severally  inspired, 
would  teach  one  and  the  same  doctrine  to  their  respec- 
tive obediences.  But  so  soon  as  the  Apostles  were 
removed, — ^had  the  Church  not  been  constituted  by 
God  as  one  hierarchical  Society,  one  of  two  results 
most  have  followed.  Either  the  supreme  government 
of  each  separate  society  must  have  received  that  gift 
of  Infallibity,  which  Roman  CathoKcs  ascribe  to  their 
Ecclesia  Docens ;  or  else  Unity  of  Faith  must  have 
been  speedily  at  an  end.  But  no  one  of  any  school 
whatever  has  even  imagined  the  former  alternative. 
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It  follows  therefore^  tliat  if  Unity  of  FaitH  were  secured 
at  all^  and  if  no  visible^  palpable  miracle  were  to  be 
perpetoalljr  worked^ — ^there  was  but  one  means  by 
which  the  desired  result  could  possibly  be  obtained. 
It  was  necessary  that  God  (1)  should  place  the  whole 
Church  under  one  supreme  goyemment,  and  (2)  in- 
vest that  government  with  Infallibility. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  our  deducing  the  doctrine 
of  Unity  from  any  other ;  for  its  independent  evidence, 
both  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,  is  overwhehning. 
First,  for  the  Apostolic  Church.  Nothing  can  be 
more  plain  firom  the  New  Testament — and  we  are  sure 
Dr.  Pusey  will  not  think  of  denjring  it — than  that  she 
was  one  hierarchical  Society,  governed  by  the  Apostles. 
We  are  not  here  maintaining  that  she  was  governed 
by  S.  Peter.  In  so  far  as  regards  our  present  argu- 
ment. Dr.  Pusey  may  suppose,  if  he  will,  that  the 
Apostles  were  specially  overruled  in  each  particular 
case  to  issue  harmonious  commands,  just  as  they  wa« 
inspired  to  teach  harmonious  doctrine.  We  are  here 
but  saying,  that  the  Apostolic  Church  was  not  com- 
posed of  twelve  (or  more)  hierarchical  societies, — 
united  indeed  with  each  other  in  strictest  amity, — 
but  yet  distinct  societies.  No :  the  Apostolic  Church, 
as  one  whole,  was  placed  under  the  government  of 
the  Apostles,  as  of  one  governing  body.  We  will  not 
pause  to  argue  so  plain  a  fact,  because  we  are  sure 
that  Dr.  Pusey  holds  it  as  strongly  as  we  do.*  j 

*  [^  We  may  doubt  whether  Bishops  are  of  obligation  ;  wfaethfr  \ 
there  is  an  Apostolic  Succession ;  whether  S.  Stephen  and  bis  | 
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Protestants  in  general,  as  we  understand  tihem^  think 
that  the  Apostolic  Empire  ended  with  the  Apostles' 
life.  Bnt  Dr.  Pasey  is  forward  in  maintaining^  that 
the  Church  Catholic  of  every  age  is  lineally  descended 
from  the  Apostolic.  Now^  the  Apostolic  Chnrch  was 
by  Divine  appointment  one  hierarchical  Society:  hence 
the  Church  Catholic  of  every  age  is  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment one  hierarchical  Society.  Our  old  argument 
here  returns.  Had  it  been  part  of  God's  Revelation 
that^  after  the  Apostles'  deaths  the  Church  was  no 
longer  required  by  His  Law  to  be  such  a  Society — 
that  Christians  were  no  longer  under  an  obligation  of 
sabmitting  to  one  and  the  same  central  authority — 
there  is  no  truth  which  the  Apostles  would  have  been 
more  careful  to  teach^  and  which  every  Christian  would 
have  been  more  certain  to  learn.  S.  John^  throughout 
those  many  years  during  which  he  survived  the  other 
Apostles^  would  have  been  universally  regarded  as  the 
one  sovereign  of  the  still  united  Church ;  and  at  his 
death  there  would  have  been  a  solemn  inauguration 
of  the  new  constitution.  No  supposition  of  course 
can  be  in  more  violent  antagonism  with  the  most 
obvious  facts;  and  the  Roman  conclusion  is  thus 
demonstrated  as  true. 

associates  were  the  first  deacons ;  whether  the  Sacraments  aie 
K?en  or  two.  But  of  one  thing  we  cannot  doubt ;  viz.  that  aU 
Chiistums  were  in  that  first  age  boand  together  in  one  body  ;  with 
an  actual  intercommunion  and  mutual  relations  between  them ; 
with  ranks  and  offices  and  with  a  centralized  authoritj  ;  that  this 
oiguixed  association  was  Hhe  bodj  of  Christ/  and  that  in  it, 
considered  as  One,  dwelt '  the  One  Spirit.' "  Cardinal  Newman's 
"  Basays  Critical  and  Historical,''  vol.  iL  p.  9(1] 
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So  far  indeed  from  lis  being  the  case  that  the 
Divine  command  of  hierarchical  Unity  was  understood 
to  cease  with  the  Apostles, — ^it  was  not  till  after  their 
death  that  an  appellation  was  assumed  which  pre- 
eminently implied  it.  The  word  "  Catholic ''  is  stated 
by  the  Anglican  Bull  to  have  been  in  nniyersal  use 
fiom  the  time  of  S.  Polycarp;*  and  the  ''One  Holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ^'  was  proclaimed  by  that 
Council  of  Constantinople,  which  Dr.  Pusey  admits 
to  have  been  infallible.  The  word  ''  Church/'  "  Ec- 
clesia/'  would  surely  be  an  extraordinary  word,  to 
express  the  federal  coalition  of  independent  hierarch- 
ical societies;  ''o/ia''  Ecclesia  still  more  extraordi- 
nary ;  one  ''  OatlioKc  "  Ecclesia  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all.t 

Then  Dr.  Pusey  will  of  course  hold,  that  the  various 
appellations,  given  to  the  Church  in  Scripture^  ^PP^y 
to  her  as  existing  in  every  ag^.  But  several  of  them 
on  their  very  statement  are  seen  to  imply  hierarchical 
Unity.  "  The  Church  was  to  remain,  &om  the  Lord's 
first  coming  to  His  second,  a  kingdom,  a  fold,  a  &milyi 
a  household,  an  army.  What  is  that  which  makes  a 
kingdom  one  ?  the  derivation  of  all  jurisdiction  from 
its  sovereign.  Or  an  army  one  f  the  concentration  of 
all  authority  in  its  general.  Or  a  household  one  f  bnt 
the  rule  of  its  master.     Two  sovereigns,  two  generals 

*  "Judicium  Ecdeeise  Catholicsa,"  a  6,  8.  14. 

f  [See  the  admirable  note  on  thia  word  ''CathoUo,*  in  Mr. 
Allies's  "  Per  craoem  ad  lucem,"  vol.  L  p.  377.  Its  "Ml  idea,' 
80  ooncludea  Mr.  Allies,  ib**m  expiesaing  onranic  unity  in  tmivei- 
saUty."] 
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with  supreme  power^  two  masters    .    .    .    destroy 
altogether  the  idea  of  those  respective  unities/^* 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  is  Dr.  Pusey's  own  tenet  on 
ecclesiastical  Unity.  Most  Anglican  controversialists 
of  the  present  day  shrink  sensitively  from  drawing 
oat  any  theory  of  their  own.  Bat  oar  aathor  is 
honoarably  distinguished  from  them  in  this  particular^ 
and  expresses  his  view  in  a  sufficiently  intelligible 
shape.  For  convenience'  sake^  we  number  the  various 
'^  means  and  conditions  of  unity ''  which  he  lays  down ; 
and  we  italicise  a  few  clauses. 

'^Thus,  then^  we  have  from  Holy  Scripture^  as 
means  and  conditions  of  the  Unity  of  the  Churchy  [1] 
One  All-Perfect  Author^  the  '  One  Grod  and  Father  of 
all;'  [2]  one  end  to  which  all  tends^  the  ^one  hope 
of  our  calling;'  [3]  'One  Head/  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  our  'One  Lord/  [4]  'One  Spirit/  giving 
life  to  every  living  member;  [5]  the  same  Sacra- 
ments, '  One  Baptism,'  and  '  One  Bread,'  by  which 
we  are  all  inOTafted  into  or  maintained  in  the  One  Body 
of  our  One  Head ;  [6]  one  Apostolic  descent  of  the 
Bishops  and  Pastors  of  the  flock,  coming  down  from 
One ;  [7]  '  One '  common  '  Faith,'  that  which  was 
given  once  for  all,  with  the  anathema  that  we  hold  no 
doctrine  at  variance  with  it,  although  an  Angel  from 
Heaven  were  to  preachit.  Of  these  we  are  receivers  only. 

"  These  if  any  vrUfully  rqect,  they  reject  Christ  They 
sever  themselves  not  only  from  the  Body  of  Christ, 
but  directly  from  the  Head,  loosing  the  Band  which 
binds  them  unto  Him.  These  whue  Christian  bodies 
retain,  they  are,  so  long,  like  the  river  which  '  went 

•  AUia'B  *'  See  of  S.  Peter.** 
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oat  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ;  and  from  thence  it 

was  parted  and  became  into  four  heads 

.  .  .  ''  Unknown  in  face,  in  place  separate,  different 
in  langnage,  opposed,  alas !  in  some  things  to  one 
another,  still  before  the  Throne  of  God,  they  are  one 
Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (pp.  56, 57)." 

Oar  author  then  regards  every  society  of  Christians 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
is  goyemed  by  a  validly  consecrated  Bishop  whom  Dr. 
Posey  would  regard  as  orthodox  ;*  which  ministers 
validly  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ; 
and  which  professes  in  words  and  formulae  the  Churches 
ancient  Creeds.f  It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  as  he 
does  not  consider  hierarchical  unity,  so  neither  does 
he  regard  visible  unity  in  any  sense,  as  appertaining 
by  God's  Command  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
most  desirable,  he  thinks,  for  her  well-being,  but  by 

*  We  ondentand  him  to  mean,  ibat  no  one  who  rejectB  any 
portion  of  the  Faith  (as  he  nndentands  that  tenn)  can  be  s 
CSatholio,  or,  consequently,  a  Catholic  Bishop. 

f  We  thns  express  his  last  condition,  becaase  even  Dr.  Pnser 
cannot  imagine  that  all  members  of  the  Establishment  really  em- 
brace the  verities  which  those  Greeds  dedare.  However,  if  he 
does  really  mean  to  include  among  the  conditions  of  Catholicity 
that  a  society  shall  enforce  on  all  her  members  belief  in  the  ancient 
Creeds,  our  aigument  against  him  does  but  become  stronger; 
because  no  one  will  dream  of  saying  that  the  Church  of  England 
enforces  this. 

[Shortly  after  Dr.  Pusey  published  the  *'  Eirenicon,''  he  wrote  to 
an  Anglican  journal,  vigorously  denouncing  the  doctrinal  cornip' 
tions  freely  tolerated  within  the  Establishment  Some  of  the 
tenets  therein  freely  professed,  he  says,  are  worse  than  Mahometan. 
I  published  the  whole  letter  in  our  number  for  April  1867,  p.  523  ;^ 
where  my  readers  may  see  it.] 
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no  means  essential  to  lier  existeiice.  Now^  if  there  is 
one  doctrine  more  than  another  in  which  there  is  not 
eyen  B^primA  facte  appearance  of  discord  in  patristic 
teachings  it  is  the  doctrine  that  visible  unity  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  Church ;  nay^  and  is  one  most 
special  means  whereby  she  is  discerned.  If  any  of 
our  readers  is  otherwise  than  keenly  alive  to  this 
circumstance^  let  him  look  through  the  collection  of 
passage  cited  by  Dr.  Murray  in  his  admirable  treatise 
(vol-  i-,  477-505) ;  or  those  collected  by  Mr.  Water- 
worth.'**  To  select  any  extracts  in  particular^ 
would  be  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  argument.  We 
win  but  cite  S.  Cyprian's  well-known  words,  as  a 
sample  of  the  Fathers'  unanimous  testimony. 

"  Part  a  ray  of  the  sun  from  its  orb,  this  division  of 
light  the  Unity  allows  not ;  break  a  branch  from  the 
tree,  ance  broken^  it  can  hud  no  more  ;  cut  the  stream 
from  its  source,  the  remnant  dries  up.  Thus  the  Church, 

flooded  with  the  light  of  the  Lord,  &c Does 

any  one  believe  that  this  Unity  can  be  rent  asunder  in 
the  Church  ?    He  who  holds  n^t  this  Unity,  holds  not 

the  Law  of  Ood Christ's  people  cannot  be  rent. 

....  There  is  one  God  and  one  Christ,  and  the 
Church  is  one,  and  the  Faith  one,  and  the  people  one, 
joined  into  the  solid  unity  of  one  body  by  the  glue  of 
conoord.  Unity  cannot  be  sundered,  nor  the  one  body 
he  gepanraied  by  the  dissolution  of  its  structure"f 

*  [After  this  was  published,  Mr.  Allies  brought  out  his  masterly 
treatise  on  ^  Br.  Posey  and  the  Ancient  Church  "  ;  of  which  I 
append  my  original  notice  to  the  present  Essay.  His  citations  on 
the  paiticalar  point  mentioned  in  the  text  are  (I  suppose)  about 
the  most  complete  which  have  ever  been  brought  together.] 

t  "We  have  adopted  Mr.  Waterworth's  translatioa 
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Dr.  Pasej  enlarges  in  most  glowing  language  (p. 
287)  on  the  OlmrcVs  parity  and  spotlessness  in  tlie 
time  of  S.  Angostine ;  thongh  we  firmly  believe  that^ 
had  he  then  lived  and  been  bom  of  heretical  stocky  he 
wonld  have  experienced  the  same  obstacles  to  conver- 
sion^ which  now  retain  him  in  (what  we  of  coarse 
consider)  heresy  and  schism.  Bat  let  as  ask  him, 
what  was  held  by  S.  Aagastine  and  by  his  Catholic 
contemporaries^  on  the  Charch's  visible  Unity  f  Car- 
dinal Wiseman^  in  his  well-known  Essay  on  the 
Donatists^  sapplies  an  answer.  Nor  does  it  in 
the  least  concern  oar  present  purpose,  whether  the 
Donatists  did  or  did  not  deny  Catholicity  to  others ; 
for  oar  concern  is  merely  with  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  S.  Aagastine  and  the  rest,  as  the  one  andoabted 
Apostolic  trath.  We  wish  oar  aathor  woald  read 
carefally  the  Cardinal's  whole  treatise,  which  he  seems 
never  to  have  seen ;  bat  the  following  words  of  S. 
Aagastine  will  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

''That  yon  shoald  be  foand  separated  firom  the 
commanion  of  the  entire  world  (which  is  a  rvickednesi 
most  grievons,  manifest,  and  common  to  yon  all),  if  I 
wished  to  show  its  aggravation,  time  wonld  &il  me 
before  words.*' 

''It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  fixed  notion  with^'  S. 
Aagastine— admitted  F.  Newman  when  argaing  for 
Anglicanism, — ""that  the  Universal  Charch  is  that 
which  is  difhised  through  all  coantries;  and  that 
'  diffused,'  an  expressive  word,  inchtdes  the  idea  of 
active  commumon"^    Nor  will  anyone  think  of  deny- 

*  "  British  Critic,"  for  Januazy,  1840,  p.  65. 
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ing,  that  in  this  S.  Angostme  simply  repeats  the 
nniyersal  Catholic  conyiction  of  his  time. 

Again^  Dr.  Pnsey  speaks  with  very  high  approval  of 
Mr.  Allies'  great  Anglican  work.  He  considers  that 
gentleman  to  have  written  it^  '^  not  as  a  partisan,  bnt 
as  the  froit  of  investigations  as  to  whose  issne  he  was  in- 
differenf'  (p.  287,  note  2) .  What  then  was  ''the  fruit '' 
of  Mr.  AlUes's '' investigations,'' pursned  under  dbrcum- 
stauces  so  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth  f  "  No 
other  idea,**  he  says,  ''  about  the  Church  prevailed  up 
to  S.  Gregory's  time/*  than  that  she  was  ''  one  organic 
whole;  a  body  with  one  Head  and  many  members."* 
And  by  the  term  "one  organic  whole,"  he  means  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  called  ''hierarchically  one ;  "  as 
is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  regards  this 
"  essential  law  "  of  the  Church  as  maintained  by  Soman 
Catholics,  bnt  as  having  been  "broken"  by  Anglicans. f 

And  there  is  one  &ct  to  be  finally  mentioned,  which 
renders  the  force  of  these  overwhelming  testimonies 
pecoliariy  conclusive  and  irrefragable.  While  patristic 
aathorities  on  the  Boman  side  are  so  vast  and  so 
multifarious, — ^not  so  much  as  one  single  isolated  state- 
ment can  be  found,  in  any  hole  or  comer  of  Christian 
Antiquity,  issuing  from  any  one  writer  accounted 
Catholic  and  orthodox,  which  gives  so  much  as  a 
saperficial  or  colourable  sanction  to  Dr.  Pusey's  theory. 
We  refer  of  course  to  his  theory,  that  every  society 

•  ^Ghnzch  of  England  cleared  from  the  charge  of  Schisn),'* 
S«c(md  edition,  pp.  &00^  601. 
>  P.  602. 
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remams  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church, — so  long  as 
it  is  governed  by  an  ''  orthodox  "  Bishop  and  retains 
the  other  notes  which  he  mentions, — though  remain- 
ing external  in  communion  to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
And  we  make  our  statement  with  perfect  confidence ; 
for  if  any  one  such  passage  could  possibly  have  been 
found,  so  learned  a  theologian  as  Dr.  Pusey  would  long 
since  have  produced  it.*' 

Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know,  how  a  writer, 
so  deeply  versed  in  Christian  Antiquity,  meets  this 
mass  of  patristic  testimony ;  and  we  are  deeply  grieved 
at  the  answer  which  we  must  give  to  the  inquiry.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  face  it,  but  ignores  it  throughout 
the  volume.  From  the  beginning  of  his  book  to  the 
end,  there  is  not  one  sentence  which  would  lead  a 
reader  to  imagine  that  any  such  testimony  exists. 
Yet  he  speaks  throughout  in  a  tone  of  undoubting 
confidence,  on  the  harmony  of  his  own  doctrimal  views 
with  the  patristic,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
truly  unaccountable  and  deplorable. 


V. 

We  have  seen  then,  how  violently  opposed  is  oar 
author's  tenet  on  ecdesiafitical  Unity  to  the  onifonn 
and  most  undeniable  teaching,  both  of  Scripture  and 
of  Antiquity.  Its  wild  untenableness  will  be  farther 
made  apparent,  if  we  consider  its  intrinaio  character, 
and  the  practical  consequences  to  which  it  would  legi- 
timately lead.    And  here  some  apology  seems  really 
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reqiiired,  for  the  extraordinary  unreality  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  to  follow.  Our  obvious  defence  how- 
ever is,  that  the  fault  lies,  not  with  ourselves,  but 
with  the  incredible  eztaravagance  of  our  opponent's 

theory. 

1.  It  is  not  an  inference  from  it,  but  merely  a  state- 
ment of  it  in  other  words,  that  no  ''orthodox''  Bishop, 
who  teaches  his  flock  ''  orthodox ''  doctrine,  and  pro- 
vides for  their  valid  reception  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  can  by  possibility  be  in  a  state  of  schism ; 
even  though  he  separates  absolutely  from  the  whole 
remaining  Christian  body.  Such  a  procedure  may 
evince  a  very  unchristian  spirit,  but  in  no  respect 
makes  him  cease  from  being  a  Catholic. 

2.  It  is  of  course  schismatical  and  mortaUy  sinful, 
for  any  Christian  to  separate  himself  from  the  Catholic 
Bishop  who  is  lawfully  placed  in  authority  over  him. 
In  the  case  therefore  above  supposed,  all  individual 
members  of  the  flock  are,  without  exception,  under  a 
strict  obligation  of  remaining  under  the  Bishop's 
government.  Apply  this.  If  there  is  any  ''  Bishop  " 
whom  Dr.  Pusey  would  regard  as  undeniably  "  ortho- 
dox," it  is  Dr.  Hamilton;  and  he  is  now,  by  hypothesis, 
legitimate  Bishop  over  the  ''  diocese  '^  of  Salisbury.* 
At  any  future  time  therefore.  Dr.  Hamilton,  rightly 
or  wrongly — ^from  dislike  of  Privy  Council  judgments 
or  from  some  othw  cause — may  quit  the  Establishment, 
and  set  up  on  his  own  account.     All  the  members  of 

*  [This  moBt  excellent  sad  lovable  man,  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
S^huiy^  died  a  very  few  jeazs  after  the  present  article  was 
^tten.] 

L  2 
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bis  *'  diocese^''  withoat  exception^  will  then  be  obliged 
to  leaye  the  Establishment  with  him^  nnder  pam  of 
mortal  sin.  Erery  Englishman  thenceforward,  who 
worships  in  the  ancient  chnrches  of  that ''  diocese/' 
conmuts  mortal  sin.  All  are  under  a  strict  obligation 
of  resorting  to  the  chapels^  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton's 
nominees  officiate. 

3.  Nay^  since  Dr.  Pasey  defends  (p.  66)  what  was 
done  by  the  AngUcan  Reformers,  a  further  inference 
follows.  As  regards  any  doctrinal  matter  on  which 
the  '^ondivided  Gmrch  "  has  not  spoken.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton may  draw  out  thirty-nine  or  any  other  number  of 
''articles  j'^  expressing  such  tenets  as  he  judges  to  be 
in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  Antiquity.  He  may 
refuse  to  '' ordain**  any  except  those  who  wiU  subscribe 
these  articles ;  and  «dl  the  flock  are  required  to  attend 
the  ministration  of  these  clergymen,  and  of  none 
others. 

4.  There  have  been  "  Bishops  *'  of  the  Establish- 
ment,  whom  even  Dr.  Pusey  will  admit  to  have  been 
heretical.  Our  own  conviction  is,  that  very  few  of 
these  "  Bishops*^  have  been  on  a  levd  even  with  his 
own  standard  of  orthodoxy;  that  very  few  of  them 
have  ever  really  accepted  the  teaching  of  the  early 
Councils.  But  even  Dr.  Pusey  will  admit  e.g.  that 
Dr.  Whately,  of  Dublin,  advocated  Sabellian  tenets; 
Dr.  Hoadley,  of  London,  Arian ;  and  Dr.  Hampden, 
of  Hereford,  some  still  deepw  form  of  misbelief.  We 
will  not  speak  here  of  modem  cases ;  we  will  refer  to 
Dr.  Hoadley^  of  Loudon.     He  was  an  Arian.    Was 
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lie  also  a  Catholic  f  Is  there  to  be  a  new  kind  of 
epicene^  the  heretical  Catholic  f  Bat  if  he  was  not  a 
Catholic  at  all^  he  was  not  a  Catholic  Bishop.  It 
follows  therefore^  that  during  his  whole  tenancy  of  his 
''  See,'*  the  Establishment  members  of  his  ''  diocese  " 
were  external  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  They  were  therefore  under  the  obligation  of 
lesTing  their  present  communion^  in  order  that  they 
might  be  united  to  that  Church  which  Christ  founded. 
MoreoYer,  there  was  a  Bishop^  whom  eyen  Dr.  Posey 
accounts  orthodox,  and  who  at  that  very  time  claimed 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  due  to  him  by  the 
Law  of  God :  viz.,  the  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
London  district.  All  these  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment therefore,  if  they  had  but  known  it,  were  at 
that  time  under  an  obligation  of  becoming  Boman 
Catholics. 

6.  But  our  author  will  of  course  admit,  that  to  com- 
municate with  an  heretical  Bishop  whose  opinions  are 
known,  is  to  forfeit  the  Catholic  name.  Hence,  all 
the  Establishment ''  Bishops  "  contemporary  with  Dr. 
Hoadley  forfeited  the  Catholic  name  ;  and  all  members 
of  the  Establishment  were  under  the  obligation  of 
becoming  Boman  CathoUcs. 

7.  And  since  the  whole  Establishment  at  that  time 
fell  from  the  Church,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  was 
eyer  rehabilitated.  The  Vicars  Apostolic  became  the 
legitimate  Bishops  of  all  Englishmen ;  nor  have  they 
ever,  from  that  day  to  this  (in  our  author's  own  view), 
either  fallen  from  orthodoxy ;  or  failed  so  to  teach  their 
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flock;  or  omitted  to  provide  for' the  ministration  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eacharist.* 

So  mach  on  the  Establishment.  Let  ns  next  see 
the  application  of  the  author's  thbory  to  our  own  com- 
munion.    Two  points  will  here  suffice. 

1.  Dr.  Pusey  claims  to  have  discovered  with 
perfect  certainty,  by  historical  investigation,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  Supremacy  over  all  other  Bishops 
divinely  given  to  the  Pope,  is  contrary  to  Apostolic 
teaching.  .  He  does  not  claim  for  himself  excep- 
tional perspicacity  and  illumination;  but  holds  that 
every  candid  inquirer  must  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Well:  a  candid  Roman  Catholic,  we 
will  suppose,  does  inquire,  and  does  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  What  is  he  to  do?  He  cannot 
continue  to  believe  with  Divine  faith  what  he  recog- 
nizes as    contrary  to   Gfod's   teaching;    and  yet  if 

*  [My  readers  will  remember  a  somewhat  similar  redactio  ad 
absnrdum  of  the  Anglican  theory, — published  long  after  thisailacle 
of  mine, — in  Cardinal  Newman's  "  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,'* 
vol.  iL  I  will  here  give  two  brief  extracts  from  this  magnificeat 
argument,  to  remind  my  readers  of  its  general  bearing,  and  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  again  study  the  whole. 

'*  This  theory  is  as  impracticable  .  .  ..  as  it  is  unknown  to  Scrip- 
ture ....  Regarded  in  its  probable  results  and  actual  tendencies, 
it  is  a  sure  and  easy  way  of  not  effecting  those  very  ends,  which 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  are  intended  to  subserve  **  (p.  96). 

According  to  the  Anglican  theory,  ''each  Bishop  has  the  powB' 
of  the  keys  ;  each  can  bind  and  loose ;  each  can  excommunicate 
all  his  brethren.  Each  can  proclaim  and  defend  a  heresy.  What 
then  can  keep  them  in  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  but  to  suppose  each 
of  them  alike  infallible  ?  Yet  must  a  theory,  whidi  protests 
against  one  InMibility,  fall  back  upon  a  thousand  ? "  (p.  98). 
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he  does  not  believe  tliis  doctrine,  he  is  excluded 
from  the  Church.  Sach  then  is  the  upshot  of  this 
laborions  trifling.  "  Grod  has  fonnded  a  Church,  and 
requires  all  men  to  enter  her  communion.  Yet  He 
permits  her  to  fall  into  such  a  state  throughout  what 
is  by  far  her  largest  portion,  that  no  men  can  believe 
what  He  has  taught,  without  being  excluded  &om  that 
Church  with  which  He  commands  them  to  be  united/^ 

2.  Then  what  can  be  a  more  heinous  offence  against 
the  Church's  constitution,  than  exciting  men  to  rebel- 
lion against  their  legitimate  and  Catholic  Bishop  ? 
Yet,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  in  the  "  diocese,^'  say,  of 
Salisbury,  this  is  done  in  various  degrees  by  every 
Eoman  Catholic,  from  the  Bishops  downwards.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  Pope  and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopate  assiduously  teach,  that  such  conduct  is  not 
merely  admirable,  but  (on  due  occasions)  of  obligation. 
Such  is  the  mutual  relation  of  those  two  societies, 
which  the  author  holds  to  be  sister  societies,  and  true 
portions  of  the  One  Catholic  Church. 

Lastly  it  is  very  safe  to  say,  that  the  theory  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  is  not  at 
this  day  held  by  fifty  persons  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom. We  doubt  if  it  be  held  by  five.  The  author,  on 
his  own  showing,  differs  from  the  ''  Easterns ''  no  less 
than  from  the  ''  Westerns.^'  "  If  all  Christians,'*  says 
a  Photian  Bishop,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey  (p.  68),  "were 
agreed  on  this  chief  point  how  the  Church  was  to  be 
governed,  whether  by  aristocratic  rule  a$  we  thimk,  or 
ffumarchieal  (is  the  Latins  thmh,  there  would  be  very 
little  trouble  in  agreeing  about  the  resf  (p.  63).  The 
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Chnrch's  hierardUcal  Unity  then  is  as  folly  beld  by 
the  "  Easterns/'  as  by  Boman  Catholics  themselTes; 
both  alike  have  ''apostatised''  from  that  ''Divine 
Troth"  on  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  which  Dr.  Posey  has 
at  last  in  this  Nineteenth  Gentoiy  rediscoTered.  The 
ChoTch  has  simply  failed  in  her  office  of  goarding 
the  Deposit.  She  has  totally  forgotten  the  very  oonstd- 
totion  given  to  her  by  Gk>d.  That  constitntion  would 
have  remained  absolntely  nnheard  of  in  these  lator 
days,  had  it  not  been  disinterred  by  the  historical  ex- 
ploration of  a  few  zealoos  Anglicans. 


VL 

To  porsoe  forther  this  phantom  theoiy,  ia  like  ran- 
ning  A  wom-ont  joke  to  death.  That  Dr.  Posey  could 
find  none  to  allege  more  plausible,  more  coloorably 
reeoncileable  with  Scriptore  and  Antiqoity,  is  a  yirtoal 
confession  of  defeat.  We  will  say  no  more  therefore 
on  this  moat  curious  tenet,  but  look  at  the  broad  and 
general  aspect  of  facts.  And  to  judge  from  this  broad 
and  general  aspect,  never  surely  was  there  a  more 
wonderful  delusion,  than  that  which  possesses  Dr. 
Pusey.  Never  was  there  a  more  wonderful  delusion, 
than  the  idea  that  the  Boman  and  Anglican  Commu- 
nions are  joint  portions  of  that  Church,  throughout 
which  "the  Holy  Ghost  maintains  the  tradition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Faith  infallibly  fixed''  (p.  93). 

As  to  the  Boman  Church  (as  we  have  already  pointed 
out),  she  requires  all  her  children,  as  a  condition  of 
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oommimioii^  to  hold  firmly,  as  divinely  revealed,  a 
certain  fundamental  doctrine  concerning  the  Church's 
constitution.  Bat  this  doctrine  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
Pnsey  as  directly  contradictoiy  to  Apostolic  teach- 
ing, and,  therefore  (by  necessary  consequence)  as 
heretical.  Again,  Dr.  Pusey  holds  it  to  have  been 
taught  by  the  Apostles  as  part  of  the  Deposit, 
that  eveiy  human  person  bom  since  the  Fall  has  been 
under  the  dominion  of  original  sin.  But  the  Holy 
Father  has  fulminated  an  anathema,  against  every- 
one who  should  hold  this  in  the  case  of  our  Blessed 
Lady;  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopate  has  united  in 
that  anathema;  nor  would  any  Soman  Catholic  priest 
dream  of  giving  Absolution,  to  one  who  follows  what 
Dr.  Pusey  considers  the  Apostles'  teaching  on  the 
subject.  Lastly,  our  author  thinks  that  the  Roman 
Church  refers  her  children  for  salvation  to  Mary, 
and  not  to  Jesus.''*'  And  yet  he  says  that  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  maintaint  in  the  Church  everywhere  the 
tradition  of  the  great  body  of  the  Faith  infallibly 
fixed."    What  can  he  mean  f 

Unspeakably  more  amazing  is  his  statement,  that 
within  the  Ohwrch  of  England  ''the  great  body  of  the 
Faith  is  infallibly  fixed ; ''  that  she  is  ''  a  continual 
tmchanging  teacher  of  the  truth  which  Christ  re- 
vealed'' (p.  10).t  It  would  really  be  paying  too  great 

*  ''The  pnctical  answer  to  the ' Boman  Catholic  seems  to  be, 
'  Go  to  Mary  and  you  will  be  saved.'  ....  In  our  own  belief  it 
ia,  *Go  to  Jesns  and  you  will  be  saved'  "  (p.  182). 

t  ['*The  great  body  of  the  Faith  infidlibly  fixed,''  in  a  commu- 
moD,  which  tolentes  errors  worse  than  Mahometan !  I !] 
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a  compliment  to  an  allegation  so  extravagantly  fsise, 
if  we  examined  it  in  detail.  We  pass  it  over  theref ore^ 
in  regretful  and  wondering  alence. 


VII. 

The  doctrine^  which  we  have  been  hitherto  en- 
deavonring  to  vindicate  and  illustrate,  may  be  tikos 
exhibited.  Those  truths^  which  Christ  taught^  were 
committed  by  Him  to  the  keeping  of  one  organized 
Society.  This  Society  was  wrought  into  visible  nnion^ 
by  the  precept  of  obedience  to  one  supreme  oentral 
authority.  And  she  was  gifted  with  Infallibility  both  in 
her  explicit  and  her  practical  teachings  for  the  pnrpose 
of  preserving  these  truths  tiU  the  end  of  time.  Lastly, 
we  must  complete  our  argument  by  maintaining  two 
further  propositions.  We  maintain  that  this  doctrme 
on  the  Church's  organization  gives  a  security  different, 
not  in  degree  but  in  kind^  from  any  other^  for  these 
two  results:  (1)  that  individuals  shall  elicit  real  acts 
of  faith ;  and  (2)  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  shall 
be  really  imbued  with  Unity  of  pure  doctrine. 

Whet  is  Divine  faith?  Humble  submission  of 
intellect  to  God's  Revelation.  Now  a  Roman  Catholic 
is  forced,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves^  into  this 
attitude  of  nund.  He  is  required  to  .believe  a  vast  body 
of  Truth, — ^much  of  it  quite  unknown  to  him  in  its 
explicit  shape^— on  no  other  ground^  than  because  the 
Church  teaches  it  as  revealed  by  God.  Intellectual 
submission  to  an  external  authority  is  the  very  atmo- 
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sphere  which  he  breathes.  An  Anglican,  on  the 
contraiy,  is  met  at  the  y^y  threshold  by  rival  schools, 
differing  from  each  other  on  even  the  radiments  of 
Natural  Religion,*  and  tenting  as  it  were  for  his 
patronage.  He  is  compelled  by  force,  instead  of 
learning  as  a  disciple,  to  decide  as  a  jndge.  The 
Photian  theory  leads  to  a  similar  result,  though  in 
practice  there  is  probably  much  alleviation  of  the  evil. 
In  theory,  the  Photian  accepts  various  doctrines, 
because  he  has  satisfied  himself  by  historical  inquiry, 
that  his  own  Communion  was  right  in  its  quarrel  with 
the  Roman.  But  in  practice,  we  may  hope  that  the 
great  doctrinal  unity,  which  prevails  within  his  Com- 
manion,  may  often  induce  him  really  to  accept  those 
inany  truths  which  he  has  been  taught,  as  coming 
to  him  with  Divine  Authority;  and  as  claiming  his 
humble  and  submissive  belief  on  that  gronnd  alone. 

Next,  as  to  Unity  of  doctrine.  In  the  case  of  rude 
and  uncultivated  minds, — or  again  of  men  who  do  not 
apply  their  cultivated  minds  to  religion  at  all, — such 
Unity  may  be  sometimes  produced  by  the  mere  force 
of  inertia ;  by  the  merely  passive  reception  of  here- 
toary  beKefs.  But  wherever  there  is  both  activity  of 
thought  and  an  application  of  such  thought  to  the 
nioral  and  spiritual  order, — ^no  mode  can  be  imagined 
(not  openly  miraculous)  for  securing  doctrinal  Union, 
except  a  common  belief  in  some  authority,  as  endowed 

*  This  statement  applies  more  especially  to  the  fundamental 
<hiference  which  exists,  between  what  is  called  the  "  £yangelical'' 
school  and  its  opponents,  on  the  due  position  of  holy  obedience  in 
A  Ghiistian's  life. 
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with  the  gift  of  infallibly  deciding  on  each  qnestion 
as  it  arises.  Among  Anglicansj  both  activity  of  thought 
very  largely  exists^  and  also  the  application  of  sucli 
thought  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  order.  Among 
them  therefore,  there  is  no  kind  of  doctrinal  Unity. 
The  Eastern  Schismatics,  on  the  contrary,  have  great 
doctrinal  Unity,  because  they  have  so  little  religions 
thought.  It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  principle  alone 
which  can  combine,  in  the  case  of  reUgious  thought, 
the  two  inestimable  blessings  of  Unity  and  activity. 


VIII. 

And  now  at  last  to  sum  up.  The  Apostolic  Church 
was  constituted  by  Christ,  as  one  corporate  and  hier- 
archical Society :  claiming  to  teach  with  infallible 
authority  the  truths  committed  by  Him  to  her  charge ; 
and  inculcating  them  on  all  her  members,  through 
her  various  living  organs  and  representatives.  More- 
over, the  Apostles'  death  was  not,  by  Gk)d's  appoint- 
ment, to  make  any  change  whatever  in  her  organization. 
On  the  contrary  Christ  and  His  Apostles  had  expressly 
declared,  that  she  was  to  remain  on  earth  until  His 
second  coming;  and  the  post-ApostoUc  Fathers  unani- 
mously testified  the  same  truth.  Correlatively  with 
this  broad  fact  on  the  one  hand,  there  stands  forth  in 
history  a  broad  fact  on  the  other  hand.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  there  has  always  been  one,  and 
(speaking  generally)  there  has  never  been  more  than 
one.  Society,  precisely  answering  to  the  description 
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which  we  liaye  given.*  This  Society  therefore^  in 
every  age,  lias  been  tlie  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Glmrcli. 
There  haTe  been  rare  and  exceptional  periods^  we 
admit, — specially  the  period  of  that  Schism  which 
terminated  at  the  Council  of  Constance — ^when  there 
were  two  rival  claimants  of  Apostolic  privilege.  But 
the  fact  that  at  rare  intervals  there  have  been  rival 
claims,  does  not  tend  ever  so  remotely  to  cause  doubt 
in  ordinary  times,  when  there  is  no  such  rivalry.  The 
Apostolic  Chnrch,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  was 
to  last  till  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  time  of  S. 
Irensras,  there  was  one,  and  one  only,  such  Society.  In 
the  time  of  Constantino,  there  was  one,  and  one  only, 
such  socieiy.  In  the  time  of  S.  Gregory — ^in  the 
Middle  Ages — at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — ^there 
was  one,  and  one  only,  such  Society.  At  the  present 
moment,  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  such  Society. 
Hence  she  is  the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  And 
her  teaching  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  infallibly  true ; 
simply  because  it  is  her  teaching. 

Dr.  Pusey  indeed  adduces  arguments  to  show,  that 
a  certain  portion   of  this  teaching  is  repug^nant  to 

*  It  can  hardly  be  neoeasary  to  poiot  out  that  the  ^Qfeek 
Chnreh,"  as  it  is  called,  does  not  even  profess  Infallibility.  Ask 
any  Roasiaii  why  he  belieres  any  doctrine,  will  he  say,  **  because 
the  Church  in  commonion  with  the  See  of  Moscow  cannot  err"  ?  or 
"  the  Chnich  in  communion  with  some  Patriarch  "  he  will  name  ?  or 
*"  some  specified  body  of  Bishops"?  or  ^  the  majority  of  them*'?  No 
such  thing  is  even  alleged.  He  most  give  you  as  his  own  opinioUf 
that  his  Ghuich  was  light  in  her  quarrel  with  Borne  seyeral  cen- 
toriei  back ;  but  he  wiU  not  say  that  she  had  any  divine  promiu 
of  being  rightb 
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Apostolic  doctrine.    Now  the  Catholic  controversialiEij 
is  bound,  of  course^   to   consider  those  argumentsj 
Only  we  beg  our  readers  clearly  to  understand  the  reij 
state  of  the  case.     Let  us  suppose^  for  argument'^ 
sake,  that  Dr.  Pusey  proved  his  thesis  with  evideno^ 
absolutely  irresistible.     What  would  be  the  legitimate 
inference  f     His  thesis  would  not  have  the  faintes^ 
tendsney  to   show,  that  the  Anglican   Society  is  « 
portion  of  the  Catholic  Church.     His  thesis  woal^ 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Catholic  Church  ha^ 
ceased  to  be.     This,  we  say,  is  the  one  only  condusioi 
which  could  legitimately  be  derived  from  Dr.  Pu8e/« 
reasoning,  if  that  reasoning  were  valid.     Such  reason- 
ing would  (on  that  hypothesis)  evince,  that  the  onl] 
Society  on  earth,   which  by  possibility   can  be  the 
Catholic  Church,  has  authoritatively  taught  erroneous 
doctrine.    But  a  Society,  which  authoritatively  teaches 
erroneous  doctrine,  cannot  possibly  be  the  Catholic 
Church.     And  further,  since  Christ  and  His  Apostlee 
have  emphatically  declared  that  the  Catholic  Church 
will  never  on  earth  cease  to  be.  Dr.  Pusey's  argument 
(if  valid)  would  issue  in  the  ultimate  conclusion,,  that 
Christianity  is  not  from  Gk)d.    This  is  the  genuine 
conclusion,  towards  whic^  he  is  so  energetically  labour 
ing.    And  if  he  could  but  see  the  real  bearing  of  his 
argument,  he  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice,  that  it  is  so 
conspicuously — so  incredibly — ^weak  and  ineffectire. 
It  is  an  easy  task  indeed  to   show,  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  force  in  that  train  of  reasoning,  which 
our  author  has  so  sedulously  urged  against  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity. 
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We  afisnre  him  we  feel  quite  as  keen  a  grief  as  lie 
can  feel^  that  in  these  days,  when  the  hosts  of  open 
rationalism  and  infidelity  are  so  vast  and  so  aggres- 
sive^ those  who  wonld  gladly  do  them  battle  are  not 
aU  united  in  one  close  phalanx.  Yet  he  cannot  snrely 
mean^  what  his  words  here  and  there  seem  to  imply. 
He  cannot  sorely  mean,  that,  for  snch  a  reason  as  this, 
tlie  aathorities  of  our  Church  are  called  on  to  make 
doctrinal  concessions.  All  Boman  Catholics  regard 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  Supremacy,  and  again  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  as  having  been  no  less  simply 
and  directly  revealed  by  Gtod,  than  those  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation.  How  then  could  any  motives  of 
expediency^  were  they  ten  thousand  times  stronger 
than  even  he  can  think  them,  justify  the  Church  in 
compromising  these  Apostolic  Truths  f  Would  Dr. 
Pusey  then,  himself  cultivate  ecclesiastical  union  with 
Arians,  that  he  might  the  better  repel  Jowett  and 
Colenso  F  Heathenism  in  the  first  three  centuries 
was  to  the  fuU  as  formidable  an  enemy  to  Catholicity, 
as  rationalism  can  now  be  considered.  Yet  the  pre- 
sence of  a  common  foe  in  no  way  deterred  the  Church 
&om  promptly  anathematizing  each  successive  heresy. 

But  in  fact  any  such  monstrous  attempt  at  coalition 
and  compromise  would  be  as  inexpedient  as  it  would 
be  flagitious.  The  one  secret  of  intellectual  strength 
is  intellectual  consistency.  Boman  Catholics,  and  they 
only,  are  able  consistently  to  contend  against  the  f  oe, 
because  they  only  have  consistently  contended  against 
the  foe's  fundamental  maxims.  It  is  the  unhappiness 
of  Dr.  Fusey's  stand-point,  that  he  is  compelled  to  join 
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issue  with  rationalism  in  detail  rather  than  on  prin- 
ciple; that  he  is  precluded  from  assailing  it  at  its 
origin  and  source;  that  he  cannot  impugn  its  first  prin- 
ciples^  without  condemning  that  whole  ecclesiastical 
position^  which  he  is  still  so  resolute  to  uphold  and 
vindicate. 


IX. 

Dr.  Pfuey  and  the  Ancient  Chwrth,    By  T.  W.  Allixs,  ILA. 
LondoB :  Longmans.* 

[April  1866.] 

The  particular  question^  raised  in  this  sing^arly 
powerful  and  conclusive  treatise^  is  that  which  concerns 
the  Churches  constitution. 

Dr.  Pusey  speaks  of  the  Church  having  once  been 
''  undivided ;  ^'  i.e.  of  having  once  possessed  a  certain 
Uniiy^  which  she  has  now  lost.  All  Catholics  main- 
tain on  the  contraiy^  as  an  elementary  truth — as  a 
doctrine  no  less  infallibly  certain  than  that  of  the 
Trinity  or  the  Incarnation — ^that  the  Church  is  in- 
divisible. This  is  the  doctrine  which  we  put  most 
prominently  forward  in  our  recent  article  against 
Dr.  Pusey ;  and  it  is  with  this  doctrine  that  a  large 
portion  of  Mr.  Allies'  volume  is  occupied.  This  "is 
the  belief/'  he  says,  ''on  which  the  Church  has  Kved, 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  moment. 

*  [Mr.  AllieB  has  now  incorporated  this  admixable  treatlae  in  his 
larger  work, ''  Per  craoem  ad  luoem."] 
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Tb's  is  the  trath  whichj  without  exception^  every 
Father  held/'  Mr.  Allies  draws  ont  an  invaluable 
catena  to  the  same  effect^  reaching  from  S.  Ignatins 
Martyr  to  the  great  S.  Leo.  Dr.  Posey  mast  be 
well  aware  of  these  passages;  and  yet  how  has  he 
attempted  to  meet  them?  He  has  simply  ignored 
their  existence.  Never  snrely^  since  Christianity 
began,  was  there  a  position  so  controversially  con- 
temptible as  that  of  Anglicans.  Dr.  Pnsey  appeals 
to  Christian  Antiquity;  whereas,  if  there  is  any  doctrine 
in  the  world  which  Christian  Antiquity  testifies  ex- 
plicitly and  most  emphatically,  it  is  this  very  doctrine 
which  Dr.  Pnsey  denies.  As  Mr.  Allies  points  out,  far 
more  plausible  objections  may  be  raised  against  the 
patristic  evidence  for  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation, 
than  against  the  patristic  evidence  for  the  ChuroVs 
indivisible  Unity.  To  profess  an  appeal  to  Antiqaity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  the  Church's  Indivisi- 
bility, is  a  delusion  or  a  mockery. 

This  doctrine,  so  xmanimously  and  explicitly  testified 
by  all  the  Fathers,  was  expressed  by  S.  Augustine 
with  especial  emphasis,  on  occasion  of  the  Donatist 
Bcbism.  Mr.  Allies'  argument,  let  Dr.  Pusey  observe, 
does  not  turn  on  what  the  Danatists  maintained,  but 
on  what  8.  Atigxistine  maintained  in  his  replies  to 
them.  Mr.  Allies  draws  out  the  great  Father's  various 
statements.  And  he  concludes  with  saying  most  justly, 
that  ''Dr.  Pusey's  doctrine  is  the  most  unpatristic 
which  can  be  conceived,  being  the  contradiction  of 
that  idea  on  which  the  Fathers  Uved." 

Now  the  Church's  indivisible  Unity  is  secured  by 

M 
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the  cJrcnmBtimce,  &ai  God  has  Bdbjected  Iier  to  one 
Bopreme  central  aotliority.  We  have  next  therefore 
to  inquire^  what  is  that  sapreme  central  aathoril^  ? 
This  is  the  true  way  of  putting  the  Papal  question; 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  so  pot.  Dr.  Posey  is  oot  of  court. 
He  does  not  eren  allege  the  eaeUtenee  of  any  supreme 
central  aothority,  other  than  the  PiqMkL  He  denies 
that  there  is  any  tuch  atUharihf  ai  aU  reigning  by 
Divine  Right.  But  in  that  denial,  he  opposes  himself 
as  absolutely  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
as  though  he  denied  the  Incarnation  or  Baptismal  Be- 
generation.  He  may,  no  doubt,  raise  historical  objec- 
tions against  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Supremacy.  Only, 
if  those  objections  were  conclusiye,  it  would  follow  (as 
we  haye  already  said)  not  that  the  Anglican  Society 
is  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  ceased  to  be.  And  further,  since  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  have  emphatically  declared  that  she 
will  never  on  earth  cease  to  be,  such  an  objection,  if 
valid,  would  further  prove  that  Christianity  is  not 
from  God.  In  refuting  then  Dr.  Pusey^s  historical 
objections  against  Papal  Supremacy,  Mr.  Allies  is 
really  vindicating  the  Divine  origin  of  Christiamty 
against  Dr.  Puse/s  assault. 

Dr.  Pusey^s  one  palmary  historical  objection  is  the 
case  of  Apiarins ;  and,  in  connection  with  that  case, 
the  doctrine,  whether  of  S.  Aug^ustine,  or  of  the  con- 
temporaneous African  Church.  Nothing  more  com- 
plete can  be  imagined,  than  Mr.  Allies's  reply  to  Uds. 
As  to  S.  Augustine's  positive  doctrine,  Mr.  Allies 
exhibits  it  in  detail ;  and  as  to  the  particular  case  of 
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Apiarius^  be  discusses  it  most  fully  and  frankly.  We 
do  trosfc  ttkstj  as  a  matter  of  common  justice^  Dr. 
Pusej  will  either  reply  to  Mr.  Allies's  argument^  or 
else  oonfeas  hiimwlf  to  have  been  completely  in  the 
wrong. 


M  2 


PROJECTS  OF  CORPORATE  UNION. 

The  Beumion  of  ChristendMn.  A  Ptotonl  Letter  to  the  deegf, 
Bj  Hknet  Edwabd,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  London: 
Longmans. 

Jn  Birmieon,    By  K  B.  Puset,  D.D.    Oxford :  Parker. 
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I. 

IT  has  happened  at  this  eventfol  controyersial  period^ 
that  it  became  the  Archbishop's  daly  to  promulgate 
Cardinal  Patrizi's  new  response  on  the  Union  question. 
This  has  naturally  issued  in  his  addressing  a  Pastoral 
Letter  to  his  clergy^  on  the  general  subject  of  Chris- 
tian Reunion.  A  Bishop's  pastoral  address  cannot^ 
we  imagine,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  legitimate 
object  of  public  criticism  ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
adverse  criticism  would  be  impossible.  The  Arch- 
bishop has  uttered,  in  his  characteristically  impreesive, 
distinct,  and  weighty  manner,  certain  gp:*eat  doctrines, 
which  are  at  the  root  of  every  Catholic's  belief ;  bat 
which  Unionists  in  general — Catholic  alas  1  no  less 
:than  Protestanii — in  some  strange  way  manage  to 
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ignore  and  pass  over.  This  address  is  in  fact  an 
anthoritative  exposition  of  principles,  absolutely  cer- 
tain, inappreciably  momentoos,  yet  constantly  put  ont 
of  sight.  It  will  be  onr  own  guide  throughout.  We 
shall  but  aim  at  illustrating,  in  this  [Essay]  by  theo- 
logical argument,  and  in  our  [next  Essay]  by  ecclesias- 
tical history,  those  foundations  of  Catholic  Truth, 
which  have  been  authoritatively  laid  down  for  us  by 
the  most  exalted  member  of  our  English  Hierarchy. 

Nor  can  we  more  appropriately  commence,  than  by 
his  Grace's  language  on  the  unspeakable  importance 
of  religious  Unity;  a  truth  which  he,  and  those  who 
most  closely  follow  his  guidance,  have  been  most 
strangely  suspected  of  undenraluing.*  We  italicize 
one  clause. 

'*  For  my  own  part,  if  I  may  speak  of  myself,  it  is 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  thought 
and  name  of  Unity  so  filled  my  whole  mind,  that  it 
has  been  often  turned  to  my  reproach.  In  all  these 
years  it  has  been  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer,  not 
only  to  see  the  members  of  the  Anglican  hoay  gathered 
into  Catholic  Unity,  but  the  millions  of  Dissenters, 
that  is,  the  whole  English  people,  especially  the  multi- 
tude of  its  noble-hearted  poor,  united  once  more  in 
the  bond  of  peace  and  truth.  We  believe  Union  to  be 
a  very  precious  gift,  and  only  leBBpredovs  than  Trutlv. 
There  is  nothing  we  would  not  do  or  suffer,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  effect  or  to  promote  the  reunion  of 
all  or  of  any  who  are  out  of  the  fold,  to  the  Unity  of 

*  Here  is  a  &ct,  incredible  a  priori,  but  trae.  The  ''  Union 
B«Tiew  "  of  last  September  (p.  499),  asserts  that  that  "  anion  of 
Christians,  for  which  Oar  Lord  prayed,"  "  ia  the  subject  of  the 
*  Dublin's '  most  hiUer  and  conHwufnU  execratum.*' 
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the  ChoTch.  We  heartily  pray  therefore,  that  He 
who  has  inspired  and  nnrtared  this  desire  of  Union  may 
mature  ana  perfect  it ;  that  He  will  remove  all  that 
hinders  its  accomplishment,  purifying  the  hearts  of 
men  from  all  attachment  to  their  errors  and  their 
separations,  and  deansine  their  intelligence  to  see  the 
immutable  Faith  and  sde  Unity  of  Sie  Catholic  and 
Soman  Church.  On  our  part,  all  that  can  cherish  and 
foster  these  yearnings  shall  be  done.  The  vision  of 
England  Catholic  once  more;  its  true  and  energetic 
people  once  more  elevated  by  faith  to  the  higher  in- 
stincts of  the  Catholic  Church ;  onr  domestic  schisms 
healed,  our  bitter  controversies  ended,  and  all  oar 
powers  turned  from  mutual  conflict,  upon  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  sin  and  unbelief  which,  day  and  night, 
devour  souls  on  every  side :  all  this  is  as  beautiful  and 
fascinating  as  the  image  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  the  Apostle  saw  coming  down  from  Heaven. 
There  is  only  one  thing  more  beautiful  and  more  com- 
manding, and  that  is  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  itself, 
not  in  image,  but  in  reality;  the  Holy  Church  through- 
out the  world  in  all  the  perfect  symmetry  of  Unity  and 
Truth,  indefectible  and  infaUible,  incorruptible  and 
changeless,  the  mother  of  us  all,  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth''  (pp.  15,  16). 

These  expressions  will  find  an  echo  in  every  Catho- 
lic heart.  That  there  is  to  be  a  lifelong  conflict 
between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil — iinB  is  an 
inevitable  dispensation.  But  that  those  who  love  their 
God  and  their  Saviour  should  dissipate  their  energies 
in  contending  against  each  other,  rather  than  combine 
them  in  contending  against  the  world,;— this  is  a 
matter  for  keenest  grief.  And  in  these  days  partica- 
larly,  when  the  whole  mass  of  European  Society  is 
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animated  by  principles  profoundly  anti-Catholic^  ''  the 
Bennion  of  ChriBtendom ''  is  the  only  adequate  remedy 
(if  indeed  it  be  adequate)  to  cope  with  so  fatal  a 
disease. 

Bat  on  what  basis  shall  we  labour  to  establish  this 
Reanionf  on  a  latitudinarian  or  a  dogmatic?  The 
popular  specific  at  this  day  is  of  course  the  former. 
''Let  all  reUgionists  continue  to  think  as  they  do  in 
other  respects ;  but  let  them  cease  to  think  that  these 
points  of  difference  are  important/'  Such  at  one  time 
was  Gonstantine's  view^  as  it  has  been  of  many  another 
secular  pot^itate.*  ''Why  should  Catholics  and 
Ariaus,*'  he  asked  in  effect  ''  disturb  the  world  by 
their  contentions  ?  Why  should  they  not  agree  to 
differ  f  Why  should  not  those  who  adore  our  Lord 
as  the  Creator^  and  those  who  reverence  Him  as  the 
highest  of  creatures^  remain  contentedly  united  in  the 
aame  Church?''  One  or  two  writers  in  the  ''Union 
Review  "  are  undoubtedly  imbued  with  this  poison  of 
indifferentism ;  but  Dr.  Pusey  will  regard  it  with  as 
much  aversion  as  we  do.  In  our  present  discussion^ 
we  wiU  speak  of  it  no  further. 

Reunion  then  is  to  be  sought  on  a  dogmatic  basis. 
Is  it  however^  we  ask^  to  include  Roman  Catholics  or 
to  exclude  them?  Of  course,  the  former.  But  then 
this  significant  &ct  at  once  presents  itself,  that  these 
cannot  possibly  accept  any  other  dogmatic  basis  than 
their  own.  They  consider  that  that  basis  was  revealed 
directly  by  God ;  and  that  it  has  been  preserved  in 

*  See  the  paasa^  in  F.  Newman's  ^  Anglican  Difficaltiee." 
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absolute  parity,  by  that  gift  of  InfallibilitjwitlLwhicli 
He  has  endowed  the  Church.  Moreover,  this  dogmatac 
basis  includes  prominently,  nay  primarily,  tbe  doctrine, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  one  ark  of 
salvation ;  that  no  one  external  to  her  can  possibly  be 
saved,  unless  he  have  the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance 
that  her  teaching  is,  by  Divine  promise,  infallibly 
true.  As  the  Archbishop  points  out,  this  is  no  Ultra- 
montane characteristic ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Bossaet 
no  less  strongly  than  that  of  Bellarmine  (pp.  30,  31). 
Indeed,  no  words  can  be  imagined  more  emphatic 
and  unmistakeable,  than  those  testimonies  of  the  former 
writer,  which  the  Archbishop  textually  quotes.  Of 
course,  Roman  Catholics  may  seek  Union  on  some 
other  dogmatic  basis  than  this,  by  the  simple  and  in- 
telligible method  of  apostatizing  from  their  religioiL 
But  no  Christian  can  possibly  be  united  with  Roman 
Catholics  who  remain  such,  except  by  submitting 
humbly  and  unreservedly  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  fundamental,  the  inappreciable  significance 
of  this  fact,  induced  us  to  make  it  the  one  main  theme 
of  our  former  article  on  Dr.  Pusey.  It  was  our  one 
main  purpose  throughout  that  article,  to  argue  against 
him,  on  grounds  of  Scripture  and  Antiquity,  that  the 
Church  in  communion  with  Rome  constitutes  excla- 
sively  that  one  heavenly  Society, ''  extra  quam  naUa 
est  salus.'' 
Now  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  we  should 
say  that  those  Anglicans  who  at  this  moment  are  speak- 
ing so  much  of  Union,  are  divisible  into  two  differect 
classes.    In  the  case  of  many,  we  really  beUeve  that 
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Unioiufim  is  a  healthy  and  hopeful  stage,  in  their  journey 
from  the  bad  extreme  of  contented  isolation  to  the  good 
extreme  of  hnmble  snbmission.*  With  others  how- 
ever, the  project  of  Union  seems  a  pretext,  for  ignor- 
ing the  consequences  legitimately  dedncible  from  their 
ChnrcVs  frightful  cormptions;  and  for  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  peremptory  obligation,  of  fleeing  for  safety 
to  the  Ark  of  God.  But  to  whichever  of  these  classes 
an  individual  may  belong,  nothing  but  good  (we  are 
convinced),  can  result,  from  pressing  on  his  attention 
that  fundamental  dogma  of  Rome  on  which  we  have 
been  insisting.  We  are  very  far  from  meaning  to 
deny,  that  in  many  cases  a  considerable  period  will 
elapse,  before  inquirers  attain  to  that  solid  conviction, 
which  may  be  a  su£Bcient  ground  for  seeking  admis- 
sion into  the  Church.  But  if  they  from  the  first 
understand,  that  there  is  no  middle  position;  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  union  with  Bome,  except  by 
recognizing  her  as  their  one  infallible  guide  to  heaven ; 
— ^th^  will  obtain  a  most  precious  security,  against 
that  spirit  of  self-will,  of  private  judgment,  of  proud 
and  fastidious  criticism,  which  is  so  largely  fostered 
by  idle  and  foolish  talk  about  ''negotiations''  and 
"terms   of  union.*'     They   will  examine  far  more  i 

jealously  the  grounds  of  their  objection  to  Boman  | 

I 

1 

*  So  Canon  Oakeley : — *'  There  was  not  one  of  us  eariier  oonrerta  i 

(nnleBB  indeed,  it  were  our  far-sighted  friend  John  Henry  Newman), 

who  was  not^  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  '  bitten '  with  the  theory  of  I 

a '  corporate  reunion ';  or  at  least  who  did  not  foster  the  hope  of 

something  like  a  combined  movement,  before  he  decided  upon 

tsldng  an  independent  step." — (Pp.  46-47.) 
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teaching,  and  will  be  far  more  eager  in  tlieir  endeavour 
to  onderstand  the  tme  nature  of  that  teaching.  Tliej 
will  dwell,  far  more  eameetly  than  now  they  do,  on 
the  obvious  fact,  that  in  every  period  he  who  first 
submits  to  the  Church  as  an  adult,  must  at  starting 
accept  many  things  on  faith.  They  will  be  far  keener 
and  more  unreserved  in  their  prayers  for  light  and 
guidance,  and  for  the  all-important  grace  of  humility. 

So  far  as  Dr.  Pusey  is  personally  concerned,  all 
who  read  his  ^'  Eirenicon  "  with  any  care  must  see,  that 
when  he  wrote  it  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
realized — ^we  doubt  if  he  had  speculatively  apprehended 
— the  exclusive  claims,  so  peremptorily  made  for  her- 
self by  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  proportion  as  he 
does  so,  he  will  see  that  his  whole  practical  proposal 
is  simply  unmeaning.  He  has  one  extremely  definite 
question  to  consider,  and  only  one.  Is  the  Roman  Com- 
munion exclusively  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church?  Is  his  o?m  Communion  schismatical?  Is  he 
at  this  moment  as  truly  external  to  the  Visible  Church, 
as  any  Methodist  or  Quaker  in  the  land  ?  Until  he 
answers  these  questions  in  the  afiSrmatiTe,  he  cannot 
be  received  (if  he  wishes  it)  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  So  Hoon  as  he  answers  them  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  would  be  formally  committing  mortal  sin  and 
meriting  hell,  if  he  delayed  for  one  moment  (as  we  are 
most  certain  he  would  not  delay)  in  resolving  to  make 
his  unreserved  submission. 

If  it  were  our  sole  desire  to  silence  Dr.  Pusey  by  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  it  could  not  be  necessary  to 
add  another  word.     But  GK>d  knows  that  this  is  neither 
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all  nor  any  part  of  onr  desire.  We  wish  simply  to  do 
wliatever  may  lie  in  onr  power^  in  order  that  his  noble 
aspirations  after  Unity  may  obtain  their  legitimate 
fulfilment.  This  howoTor  is  certain,  that  he  mnst 
moTO  towards  the  Catholic  Ghnrch^  not  she  towards 
Inm.  Oar  only  method  therefore  for  hastening  his 
approach  to  Christian  Unity,  is  to  assist  in  remoy- 
ing  from  his  mind  those  numerous  misapprehen- 
sions, which  so  curiously  hamper  his  every  move- 
ment. This  has  already  been  in  part  done,  and  is  still 
being  done,  by  several  Catholics.  In  future  promised 
discussions  we  hope  we  may  contribute  our  own 
humble  efforts  to  that  end;  and  our  present  paper 
will  be  addressed  in  the  same  direction.  His  specu- 
lations on  corporate  Union,  and  on  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  healthily  accomplished,  are  vitiated 
throughout  (as  we  consider)  by  three  pervasive  mis- 
conceptions. To  clear  up  these,  is  the  purpose  of  our 
article. 


n. 

Firstly,  we  cannot  see  how  on  his  principles  any 
permanent  Union  is  attainable  at  all.  God  Himself 
has  laid  down  the  only  true  basis  on  which  such  a 
result  can  be  achieved,  by  imposing  the  precept  of 
submission  to  one  central  authority.  But-  Dr.  Pusey 
does  not  yet  believe  the  existence  of  that  precept; 
and  he  is  precluded  therefore  from  suggesting  any 
other  means  of  Unity,  except  the  voluntary  f eder- 
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ation  of  independent  '' branches/'  Bat  it  is  plain, 
that  if  these  ''branches''  are  free  to  come  toge- 
ther^ they  are  equally  free  to  separate  again.  Let 
us  suppose  (per  impossibile)  Union  effected  on  Dr. 
Posey's  terms.  Well,  in  what  age  of  the  Church 
has  there  not  been  an  abundance  of  religious  differ- 
ences and  misunderstandings  ?  And  as  soon  as  any 
one  such  arises,  what  motive  can  Dr.  Pusey  supply, 
for  retaining  the  hostile  parties  in  union  with  each 
other  f  The  laboriously-created  fabric  of  artificial 
unity  would  crumble  at  a  breath,  and  be  dissolved 
into  its  original  elements.  Unity  can  be  found  only 
in  subjection  to  Borne ;  hearty  and  profound  Unity, 
only  in  hearty  and  profound  subjection* 


ni. 

Dr.  Pusey's  second  misconception  requires  a  very 
far  longer  and  more  careful  consideration  ;  and  leads 
us  indeed  to  a  discussion  of  the  gravest  practical  mo- 
ment. If  there  be  one  assumption  more  than  another, 
which  penetrates  every  comer  of  the  ''Eirenicon," 
— which  absolutely  challenges  a  Catholic's  criticism, — 
it  is  his  uniform  denial  of  theChurch'sInfallibilityinher 
ordinary  magisterium.  Of  all  his  principles,  there  is 
none,  to  our  mind,  more  profoundly  anti-CathoHc,  than 
the  distinction  which  he  draws  throughout  between  the 
Church's  explicit  and  her  practical  teaching.  Not  only 
he  does  not  consider  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  as 
infallible  in  this  latter  respect;  he  evidently  has  not 
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the  fidntest  snspicioii^  that  she  even  cUUm$  each 
InfiEdlibility.  To  abstain  from  commenting  on  this 
error,  is  to  abstain  from  commenting  on  what  is  lite- 
rally the  chief  feature  of  his  book ;  and  yet  a  full 
exposition  of  the  contrary  doctrine  would  require  a 
yolume.  We  must  do  it  however  the  best  justice^ 
which  our  Umits  render  possible. 

Before  entering  on  this  discussion^  we  will  briefly 
express  our  unfeigned  amazement  at  Dr.  Posey's 
implied  opinion,  that  he  can,  at  least,  accept  Rome's 
actual  Decrees.  In  one  or  two  recent  letters  indeed, 
he  seems  more  or  less  to  haye  retracted  that  opinion. 
But  it  will  be  well  at  ail  events  to  show,  by  a  few 
instances  out  of  many  which  might  be  given,  how 
greatly  the  fact  is  otherwise.  We  will  begin  with  the 
Council  of  Trent^  because  Dr.  Pusey  has  particularly 
referred  to  it.  ''I  have  long  been  convinced,''  he 
writes  to  the  "  Weekly  Register,"  ''  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  could  not  be 
explained  satisfactorily  to  us."  Yet  he  comments  in 
the  ''  Eirenicon"  (p.  94)  on  ''the  marriage-law  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  allows  what  the  whole  Church, 
from  the  first  until  .  •  Alexander  YI.  .  .^  held  to  be 
incest  J'  And  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  see,  how  he  is 
otherwise  than  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Council  on 
this  matter.  He  repeatedly  refers  in  the  Eirenicon  to 
his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  as 
expressing  his  present  convictions.  Now  this  evidence 
proceeds  throughout  (as  we  understand  it)  on  the 
basis,  that  the  Church  has  no  power  of  dispensation, 
as  regards  those  grades  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
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which  are  mentioiied  in  Leriticas.  Bat  this  propo- 
flition  was  expreBAj  anathematised  at  Trent :  ''  If  any 
one  shall  have  said>  that  those  grades  only  of  oonsan- 
goinity  and  affinity,  which  are  expressed  in  Leviticiis, 
can  impede  (impedire)  a  marriage  from  being  con- 
tracted, and  nullify  (dirimere)  it  when  contracted; 
and  that  the  Church  cannot  dispense  in  sume  of  tiiem,  or 
[again  cannot]  appoint  that  a  larger  munber  of 
grades  impede  and  nullify;— 4et  him  be  anathema.'^ 
(Session  24,  Canon  3). 

Another  Definition  of  Tront  bears  on  a  ma4;ter,  &r 
more  universally  and  urgently  practical.  If  thoe  is 
one  question  more  momentous  than  another  to  tiie 
mass  of  baptized  Christians,  it  is  on  the  means  of 
obtaining  remission  for  mortal  sin.  On  this  the 
Council  speaks  expressly:  '^If  any  one  shall  have 
denied  that  Sacramental  Confession  was  instituted, 
and  is  necessary  to  salvation,  by  the  Law  of  Ghd  .  .  . 
let  him  be  anathema.''  (Session  14,  Canon  6).  And 
the  sense  of  this  Canon  is  authoritatiyely  laid  down, 
in  the  previous  Instruction  of  the  Council  (cap.  5) : 
''The  Church  hath  ever  understood  that  complete 
(integram)  confession  of  sins  is  necsssary  by  God's  Law 
to  all  who  h(we  fallen  after  Baptism,'*  Does  Dr.  Pusey 
or  does  he  not  believe,  that  God  has  commanded 
Sacramental  Confession,  as  obligatory  on  all  those 
who  have  fallen  after  Baptism  ?  If  he  does  not  belieye 
it,  he  incurs  the  anathema  of  Trent.  But  if  he  do« 
believe  it,  how  can  he  consider  his  own  communion 
to  be  a  "  branch''  of  the  Church  ?  Christ,  it  seems, 
gave  the  precept,  and  entrusted  the  Church  with  its 
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promulgation.  To  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  totally  omitted  to  promulgate  it; — that  the  great 
body  of  Anglicans  have  remained  in  total  ignorance 
of  it ; — that  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  inveighed 
against  alt  belief  in  its  ezistenoe^  as  being  among 
the  worst  errors  of  "Popery :"— all  this  is  to  say 
little.  The  Prayer-Book  itself^  by  the  most  manifest 
implication,  actually  denies  it.  ^  If  there  be  any  of 
70a/'  the  unlucky  clergyman  is  obliged  to  say,  "  who 
by  this  means  [self-examination^  confession  to  Grod, 
reparation  to  man}  cc^inot  qmet  Ids  awn  eanscience 
Oierein,  but  requireth  further  comfort  or  counsel,  let 
Kim  come  to  me^  or  to  some  other  .  .  .  mimster  of 
Qois  wordy  and  op^[i  his  grief ;  that  hy  the  ministry 
of  OocCa  holy  word  he  mayreceire  the  benefit  of  abso- 
lution^ together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice^  to 
the  quieting  of  his  eonsdenee,  cmd  avoiding  all  scruple 
and  doubtfulness"  Confession  to  a  "minist^/'  you 
see^  is  represented^  not  as  required  by  the  Divine  Law^ 
nay,  nor  even  as  in  itself  desirable.  It  is  recommended 
simply  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils;  as  a  useful  soporific^ 
to.  those  who  cannot  otherwise  "quiet  their  own 
conscience.^' 

But  the  Tridentine  Decrees  are  not  the  Church's 
only  Definitions  ;  though  Dr.  Pusey  often  speaks  as  if 
they  were.  That  God  has  revealed  Mary's  Immaculate 
Conception,  is  held  by  every  Catholic  as  no  less  cer* 
tain,  than  that  He  has  revealed  the  Trinity  and  Incar- 
nation. According  to  Dr.  Pusey,  God  has  revealed 
the  direct  contradictory  (see  e.g.  p.  1 81) ;  viz.,  that 
every  human  person,  bom  since  the  Pall,  has  been 
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onoe  under  tlie  domimon  of  original  sin.  And  Dr. 
Posey ^  in  conseqnencei  r^ards  the  Definition  of  1854 
as  ''an  insoluble  difference  between  the  modern 
Boman  and  the  ancient  Church"  (p.  121).  We  have 
observed  however  with  great  pleasure^  that  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  ''  Guardian ''  he  expresses  himself  m& 
far  less  aversion  to  this  Dogma^  than  he  formerly  did; 
and  as  he  is  still  under  some  misconception  as  to  its 
real  meanings  there  is  hope  that  further  explanation 
may  remove  still  further  difficulty. 

Then  there  is  the  Decree  of  Florence^  on  which  we 
are  to  speak  [in  the  next  Essay].  No  one  ever  has 
attempted^  or  by  possibility  ever  can  attempt^  to  give 
this  Decree  any  sense  consistent  with  the  supposition, 
that  either  the  Greek  or  the  Anglican  Communion  is 
included  in  the  visible  Church.  Canon  Oakeley  points 
this  out;  and  says  that  the  fact  escaped  his  own 
notice  and  that  of  his  friends^  when  they  professed, 
as  Anglicans^  to  hold  ''  all  Boman  doctrine." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  further  multiplying  th^e 
instances  of  contrariety.  We  will  conclude  therefore^ 
for  special  reasons,  with  citing  this  proposition.  ''In 
these  last  ages,  a  general  obscurity  has  been  spread 
over  truths  of  graver  moment,  appertaining  to  reli- 
gion, and  which  are  the  bases  of  &.ith  and  of  the 
moral  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.''  This  proposition 
was  expressed,  by  certain  professing  Catholics,  as 
applicable  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  "in  these 
last  i^es."  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  deny,  that 
both  Dr.  Pusey  and  ail  Anglican  Unionists  regard  it 
as  truly  so  applicable.    As  to  Dr.  Pusey  himself,  the 
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extracts  we  shall  presently  give  from  his  ''  Eirenicon," 
will  show  abundantly  that  such  is  his  opinion.  Is 
there  any  ''truth  appertaining  to  religion'^  which  can 
more  truly  be  called  "  of  graver  moment/'  than  our 
Lord's  Atonement  and  Intercession?  Yet  it  is  one 
main  end — judging  from  the  volume  itself,  we  should 
have  said  it  is  the  one  main  end-r-of  his  ''Eirenicon/'  to 
establish  that  this  truth,  during  the  last  centuries,  has 
been  miserably  obscured  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  through  the  growth  and  wide  prevalence  of 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  Now  what  has  Rome 
explicitly  decreed,  on  the  proposition  above  recited  ? 
She  has  denounced  it  as  "  heretical "  (Bull,  "Auctorem 
Pidei,'*  of  Pius  VI.) ;  and  the  whole  Episcopate  has 
accepted  the  sentence.*  The  grounds  of  that  sen- 
tence are  evident  to  every  Roman  Catholic.  Such  a 
proposition,  whether  coming  from  the  Synod  of 
Pistoia  or  from  Dr.  Pusey,  directly  denies  the  Church's 
prerogative,  as  being  the  faithful  guardian  of  Divine 
■Truth  in  every  age.  It  denies,  we  say,  her  preroga- 
tive of  infallibly  preserving  the  Truth,  in  all  its  ful- 
ness and  in  all  its  purity. 

IV. 

This  consideration  then  leads  us  naturally  to  the 
second  proposed  theme  of  our  article :   the  Church's 

*  [Writing  before  the  Definition  of  1870,  I  was  commonly 
carefdl  to  insert  this  kind  of  reference  to  the  "  Episcopate.**  My 
reason  was,  that  (rightly  or  wrongly)  I  regarded  minimism  as  a  far 
wone  error  than  Gallicanism ;  and  was  desirous  of  canying 
Oallicans  with  me  in  my  invectiyes  against  the  former  tenet.] 

N 
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Infallibility  in  her  ordinary  magisterinnii  and  Dr. 
Pusey's  denial  of  that  Infallibility.  On  this  most 
important  subject^  we  will  first  lay  down  those  general 
principles  which  we  consider  tme^  and  afterwards 
apply  those  principles  to  the  particular  case  of  Dr. 
Pusey. 

Firstly  then  let  ns  state^  as  accurately  as  we  can,  the 
doctrine  we  maintain.  Boman  GatholicSj  throughout 
the  worlds  are  instructed  in  certain  doctrines;  are 
exhorted  to  certain  practices;  are  encouraged  and 
trained  in  certain  tempers  and  disposititms.  The 
Churcb's  office  in  providing  for  this  is  called  her 
'' magisterium ;  *'  being  that  function  whereby,  as 
Perrone  expresses  it,  "  she  leads  them,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hand,  along  the  path  of  eternal  salvation.'' 
*'  Catholics  cordend"  he  adds,  '*  all  non^athoUcs  deny, 
that  Christ  has  endowed  His  Church  with  Infallibility 
in  this  respect "  (''  De  Locis,"  n.  347-8).  Now  firstly, 
when  we  say  that  this  magisterium  is  trusttoorthy,-- 
we  mean  (1)  that  the  doctrines  so  taught  are  really 
truths  revealed  by  Gtoi,  or  legitimate  inferences  there- 
from ;  (2)  that  the  practices  thus  inculcated  are  really 
serviceable  for  sanctification  and  salvation;  and  (3) 
that  the  tempers  and  dispositions  so  encouraged  are 
really  acceptable  to  Almighty  God.  And,  secondlyi 
when  we  further  say  that  this  magisterium  is  not 
trustworthy  only,  but  infallif)le, — we  mean  that  it^ 
trustworthiness  is  guaranteed  by  God's  in&Uible 
promise. 

Here  however  certain  explanations  are  necessary. 
When  we  say  that  the   Church's   magisterium  is  in- 
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fallible^  we  do  not'  of  conrBe  deny,  that  each  several 
priest  throagbout  Christendom  falls  probably  into 
one  mistake  or  another^  on  various  minor  matters 
connected  with  religion.     For  to  deny  this,  would  be 
almost  to  maintain  that  each  several-priest  is  infallible. 
Nor  yet  do  we  deny,  that  in  one  or  other  portion  of 
the  Church  most  serious  doctrinal  corruptions  and 
heresies  may   arise;    may  infect  Priests    and   even 
Bishops ;  and  may  give  the  supreme  authority  great 
trouble,  before  they  are  finally  repressed.    For  to  deny 
this,  would  be  to  deny  facts,  which  are  on  the  surface 
of  ecclesiastical  history  from  first  to  last.     But  all  this 
being  fully  admitted  and  allowed  for,  it  still  remains 
true  that,  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  such  practiced  guidance  as  we 
have  described,  given  to  the  people  by  their  Priests, 
with  fullest  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Church's 
supreme  authority.     This  constitutes  what  Dr.  Pusey 
(p.  106)  happily  calls  ''the  Church's  practical  teach- 
ing;'' and  what  theologians  commonly  designate  as 
her  ordinary  magisterium.     We  must  maintain  as  an 
elementary  Catholic  doctrine,  that  she  cannot  *^ recede** 
from  it,  as  Dr.  Pusey  wishes  (ibid.),  because  she  claims 
for  it  Infallibility.    Perrone  speaks  of  this  Infallibility, 
we  have  seen,  as  ''  held  by  Catholics  and  denied  by  all 
others."     He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  of  one  Catholic 
view  among  many,  but  as  of  the  one  Catholic  view; 
nor  does  he  so  much  as  hint,  that  among  Catholics 
any  other    can    possibly  exist.     Dr.  Pusey   himself 
indeed  points  out  the  universal  prevalence  among  them 
of  this  conviction. 

N  2 
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'"This  argument  Pie  says  most  truly]  was  used 
again  and  again  by  the  Bishops  [before  the  Definition 
of  1854]  :  "the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion must  be  true^  because  the  Church  isaches  it  every- 
where, and  the  Church  cannot  err"  .  .  .  We  have 
been  often  told  *  that  it  was  enough  for  any  one  in 
the  Roman  Communion  to  believe  the  Canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  ThejBishops  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
especially^  tell  us  of  a  vast  practical  system^  which  the 
Biehops  and  Priests  tea/:h,  aitd  the  people  believe  as 
matter  of  faith.f  And  this  system  being  taught  every- 
where.i  ...  it,  too,  might  be  and  must  be  assumed 
to  be,  of  Divine  tradition,  §  and  might  be  declared  to 
be  matter  of  saving  faith.  Some  of  the  Bishops 
observed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption  .  .  • 
rested  on  the  self-same  authority.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
same  practical  teaching  of  the  Assumption,  as  there 
was  01  the  Immaculate  Conception.*' — (Pp.  149, 150.) 

How  far  such  reasoning,  before  the  Definition  of 
1854,  amounted  to  an  actual  proof  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  we  shall  presently  consider.  But  as 
regards  this  general  argument  drawn  by  the  Bishops 
from  the  Church's  practical  teaching,  we  must  main- 
tain, against  Dr.  Pusey,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
cogent  and  logical,  or  more  strictly  conformable  with 
sound  ecclesiastical  principle.  Father  Newman,  in  his 
'^Apologia,''  has  this  very  significant  remark:  "^ 
disavowed    and    condemned    [Protestant]    excesses 

*  Most  unjustifiably.  —Ed.  D.  R 

t  Rather  "  matter  of  certain  and  sure  doctrine." — Ed.  D.  R 
X  "  With  fall  knowledge  and  approval  of  Pope  and  Bishops."— 
Ed.  D.  R 

§  ^  Or  else  a  legitimate  consequence  therefrom.'* — ^Ed.  D.  B. 
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[when  an  Anglican]  :  I  wished  to  find  a  parallel  dia-- 
claimar,  an  the  pari  of  Boman  controversialiats,  of  that 
popular  system  of  beliefs  and  usages  in  their  own 
Church  which  I  called  Popery  "  In  other  words,  he 
wished  to  obtain  an  admission,  that  the  Chnrch  is 
infaUible  indeed  in  her  explicit  Decrees,  but  not  in  her 
popular  magisterium.  '^When  that  hope  was  [dis- 
covered hj  me  to  be]  a  dream,  I  saw  that  the  contro- 
versy lay,  between  the  book-theology  of  Anglicanism 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  living  system  of  what  I  called 
Roman  corruption  on  the  other. ^*  This  was  the  practical 
conclusion  of  common  sense. 

Such  then  is  the  thesis  which  we  are  now  to  estab- 
lish :  '^  Tbe  Church  is  infallible  in  her  ordinary  magis- 
terium, no  less  than  in  her  explicit  Decrees/'  And  we 
would  urge  the  following  on  Dr.  Pusey^s  attention,  as 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  its  truth.  How  does  a  Boman 
Catholic  proTe  the  Church's  Infallibility  at  all  T  Fun- 
damentally and  primarily,  of  course,  by  proving  the 
Infallibility  of  that  Church,  which  the  Apostles 
governed ;  and  by  then  proceeding  to  prove,  that  the 
same  privilege  still  remains.  This  was  our  reasoning 
[in  the  preceding  Essay]  against  Dr.  Pusey's  Apology 
for  Anglicanism.  In  the  Apostles'  lifetime,  we  argued, 
the  Church  was  one  infaUible  Society.  But  their  death 
caused  no  change  in  that  particular;  therefore  she  is 
one  infallible  Society  still.  She  inherits  then,  not  some 
other  InffiJlibility,  but  that  InfeUibility  which  was  first 
granted.  Now  in  what  sense,  in  what  respect,  was 
the  Apostles'  Church  infallible?  Most  undeniably, 
most  obviously,  in  this  precise  respect  of  her  ordinary 
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magisteriom.  On  the  great  Mysteries  of  Faitli^  ihere 
were  no  expKcit  Decrees  at  aU  daring  the  Apostles' 
life;  and  some  years  of  their  goyemment  elapsed, 
before  there  was  any  (Ecamenical  Council  whatever. 
Yet  no  one  will  deny^  that  the  faith  of  Christians  th^ 
rested  on  a  secure  basis.  We  drew  out  just  now  what 
we  meant  by  the  Churches  Infallibility  in  her  ordinary 
magisterium.  Every  syllable  of  that  description  ap* 
plies^  precisely  and  accurately^  to  the  Apostolic  period. 
Individual  teachers  were  of  course  liable  to  error, 
because  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  disciples  received 
his  full  course  of  instruction  from  an  inspired  Apostle. 
In  particular  places  again,  fearful  corruptions  of 
doctrine  might  arise ;  for  did  not  the  great  body  of 
GkJatian  converts  fall  from  the  Faith  f  But  through- 
out the  Church  there  was  a  larg^  mass  of  practical 
guidance,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  spirituality,  given 
to  the  &ithful,  with  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
the  Apostles.  It  was  precisely  the  Infallibility  of  this 
guidance,  which  was  the  Infallibility  of  the  thea 
Church. 

Such  then  is  the  proof  which  we  allege  for  ovr 
thesis;  and  it  is  surely  incontrovertible.  Thatveiy 
course  of  arg^ument,  which  evinces  that  the  Chard  is 
infallible  at  all,  evinces  directly,  not  that  she  is  in« 
fallible  in  her  Decrees,  but  that  she  is  infallible  in  her 
ordinary  magisterium. 

Or  to  put  the  same  thing  in  a  somewhat  different 
light.  The  Church  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  admitted 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  was  recognized  by  all  true  Christians  as 
their  infallible  guide  to   Heaven.     But  all  Roman 
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Catholics  mamtain,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch 
of  every  age  is  lineal  heir  to  that  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  they  mainjaiin  therefore,  that,  she  is  her  children's 
in£EJIible  guide  to  Heaven.  Christians  of  the  IJine- 
teenth  Century  have  the  very  same  Bole  of  Faith  with 
Christians  of  the  first.  Now  what  can  be  more  pre- 
posterous than  to  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  be  her  children's  infallible  guide  to  Heaven — 
howevar  free  from  error  might  be  her  explicit  Decrees 
— ^if  her  magisterium  were  fallible?  if  the  practical 
teaching,  which  she  earnestly  sanctions  and  diligently 
dispenses,  could  by  possibility  be  &Ise  and  anti- 
Christian  ?  This  is  really  the  vital  point  at  issue, 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Dr.  Pusej.  As  an 
excellent  writer  in  the  ''Tablet''  urges  (Feb.  10), 
"  80  long  as  he  clings  to  the  notion  that  the  Church  is 
a  coUeetion  of  formvlaries,  however  sacred  and  vener- 
able, he  is  as  far  off  in  principle  from  the  Church  as 
the  veriest  Protestant.  If  he  could  lay  hold  of  this 
very  simple  but  fundamental  idea,  that  the  Church  is 
his  teacher,  and  not  be  the  teacher  of  the  Church,  his 
difficulties  would  have  vanished." 

We  have  said  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  her 
whole  magisterium,  and  not  only  in  her  explicit  Decrees. 
But  indeed  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  some- 
thing more  than  this.  It  will  show  that  her  Infallibility 
in  the  fat-mer  is  the  principal  and  predominating  end, 
for  which  God  has  granted  her  In&Uibility  in  the  latter. 
We  argue  as  follows,  in  behalf  of  this  further  con- 
clusion. For  what  purpose  has  God  granted  to  the 
Church   InfallibiHty  at  all?       Every   Catholic  will 
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answer^  ''in  order  that  trae  Doctrine  may  be  secureljr 
preserved,  and  false  doctrine  securely  repeUed/'  Now, 
from  among  the  whole  mass  of  Catholics,  how  many 
are  there,  who  learn  trae  Doctrine  immediately  from 
the  Church's  in&llible  Definitions  7  An  almost  infini- 
tesimal proportion  :  none  whosoever  of  the  anedncated 
classes ;  and  of  the  educated,  none  except  theological 
students.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very 
numerous  heretics  who,  from  sheer  intellectual  inca- 
pacity, might  altogether  &il  to  see  any  contrariety 
between  their  own  tenets  and  the  Church's  explicit 
Decrees.  What  in  fact  repels  them  from  her  Commn- 
nion,  is  the  practical  system  of  behef  and  worship,  at 
which  they  feel  an  instinctive  disgust.  Both  these 
great  ends  of  Infallibility  therefore  are  immediately 
secured  by  the  Infallibility,  not  of  her  Decrees,  but 
of  her  ordinary  magisterium. 

We  are  the  very  last  indeed  to  be  suspected  of 
tmdervaluing  the  inappreciable  importance,  whether 
of  Definitions,*  or  of  other  doctrinal  Decisions.  But 
we  say  that,  as  regards  an  ordinary  Catholic,  their 
importance  consists,  not  in  their  direct,  but  their 
indirect  influence.  This  indirect  influence  is  immense. 
The  whole  sacerdotal  body  is  trained,  both  to  accept 
Definitions  with  the  certainty  of  divine  faith,  and  also 
(in  greater  or  less  degree)  to  master  their  full  import 
and  bearing.  Then,  as  regards  other  doctrinal  Deci- 
sions,— every  sound  theologian  considers  these  Deci- 

*  For  brevity's  sake,  we  will  use  this  word  throughoat,  as  ex- 
pressing Definitions  of  faith ;  those  which  oondenin  the  eontn- 
diotory  tenet,  as  actoally  hereUodl, 
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sions  (when  issning  from  the  Ecclesia  Docens)  as  no  less 
infallible  than  Definitions ;  and  the  very  large  majority 
of  priests  so  believe.  Here  and  there  indeed  a  Catholic 
may  be  f onnd^  who  holds  (in  direct  opposition^  as  we 
maintain^  to  the  Chnrch's  teaching)  that  these  minor 
Decisions  are  not  infallibly  true.  Yet  even  snch  an  nn- 
Boond  Catholic  as  this  admits  in  theory,  that  no  public 
advocacy  of  the  censured  tenet  is  henceforward  permis- 
sible. What  follows  from  this?  The  contradictoiy 
truth  is  alone  permitted  to  be  taught,  in  text-books 
or  by  seminary  professors ;  and  the  whole  rising  gene- 
ration of  priests  imbibes  it  as  certain  and  unques- 
tioned. The  powerful  effect  of  all  this,  towards  pre- 
serving in  full  purity  the  Churches  practical  teaching 
among  Catholics  in  general,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
another  word. 


V. 

We  consider  ourselves  now  to  have  established  two 
conclusions.  We  have  shown  (1)  that  the  Church  is 
in&Uible  in  her  ordinary  magisterium^  no  less  than 
in  her  Decrees ;  and  (2)  that  the  latter  Infallibility 
is  principally  useful  for  the  sake  of  the  former.  It 
will  have  further  appeared  from  our  argument, 
that  the  Church  exercises  a  twofold  magisterium: 
according  as  she  respectively  addresses — on  one 
side,  the  few  who  can  really  master  her  explicit 
Decrees; — on  the  other  side,  the  vast  majority, 
whose  chief  means  of  apprehending  truth  is  very 
different.    We  may  call  the  former  her  '^  theological," 
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the  latter  her  ''popular''  ma^sterium.  Her  theo- 
logical magisteriam  consists  primarily  of  corurse,  bnt 
by  no  means  exclusiyely,  of  her  yarioos  Definitions 
and  doctrinal  Decisions  :  for  which  she  demands  that 
unreserved  interior  acceptance,  which  is  due  to  an 
infallible  authority.  Then  further,  as  Pius  IX.  teaches 
in  his  Munich  Brief  : — 

''  Even  though  the  question  concerned  that  sub- 
jection [of  the  intellect]  which  is  to  be  yielded  in  an 
act  of  divine  faith,  yet  that  would  have  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  things  which  have  been  hitherto  defined 
by  the  express  decrees  of  (Ecumenical  Councils  or  of 
Roman  Pontiffs  and  this  Apostolic  See,  but  to  be 
extended  to  tfiose  things  also  which  are  delivered  [to 
the  faithful]  as  divinely  revealed  by  the  ordinary 
magisterium  of  the  whole  Church  dispersed  through- 
out the  world,  and  are  therefore  accounted  by  Caiholic 
theologians,  with  universal  and  consistent  consent,  to 
appertain  to  the  Faith,  But  since  the  question  con- 
cerns that  subjection  by  which  all  those  Catholics  are 
hound  in  conscience,  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
speculative  sciences,  in  order  that  by  their  writings 
they  may  confer  new  benefits  on  the  Church, — there- 
fore the  men  of  the  above-named  Congress  should 
recognize  that  it  is  ^ot  sufficient  for  learned  [sapient- 
ibus]  Catholics  to  receive  and  revere  the  before- 
mentioned  dogmata  of  the  Church ;  but  that  it  is  also 
necessary  [opus  esse]  for  them  to  subject  themselves, 
as  well  to  the  doctrinal  Decisions  which  are  issu^i  by 
the  Pontifical  Congregations,  as  also  to  those  lieads  of 
doctrine  which  are  accounted  hy  the  common  and  con- 
sistent consent  of  CathoH-cs  as  theological  truths,  and 
as  conclusions  so  certain  that  opinions  adverse  to  the 
same,  though  they  cannot  be  called  heretical,  yet 
deserve  some  other  theological  censure.^ 


» 
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Or  Bappose  some  question  to  liaye  been  actively 
Yontilated  by  theologians;  and  the  whole  body  of 
them  to  have  arriyed  confidently  at  the  conclusion^ 
that  certain  propositions  relating  to  it  are  theologically 
unsound.  Suppose  also  the  Holy  Father  and  the 
whole  Ecclesia  Docens  to  be  well  acquainted  with  this 
fact ;  and  to  display  no  kind  of  disapprobation^  but 
rather  the  contrary.  A  moral  certainty^  we  thinks 
would  thence  arise^  that  the  Church  teaches  magis- 
terially^ and  therefore  infallibly^  the  unsoundness  of 
those  propositions.  There  are  various  ascetical  truths 
again,  on  which  the  whole  body  of  approved  ascetic 
writers  are  unanimous,  as  on  truths  absolutely  funda- 
mental and  indubitable ;  and  these  (we  think)  may  be 
conaidered  as  taught  infallibly  by  the  Ecclesia  Docens. 
Such  are  the  principles  on  this  subject,  which  to  us 
would  seem  sound,  and  which  we  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  theologians.  But  there  is  no  need  of  enter- 
ing into  detail  and  argument  on  this  matter;  be- 
cause Dr.  Pusey's  objection  refers  exclusively,  not  to 
the  Church's  theological,  but  to  her  popular  magis- 
teriam. 


VI. 

Out  remaining  remarks  therefore  will  refer  to  the 
Church's  papula/r  magisterium.  In  regard  to  this 
magisterium,  one  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  through- 
out is  thiB ;  that  the  great  mass  of  Catholics  do  not 
apprehend  religious  truth  through  scientific  statements. 
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but  inoomparably  rather  tlirongh  means  to  them  more 
practically  inflnentiaL     It  follows  therefore^  that  if  on 
any  given  subject  we  would  learn  what  doctrine  the 
Chnrch  popularly  teaches,  the  main  thing  which  we 
have  to  consider,  is  the  practical  impression  wrought 
on  the  popular  mind,  by  those  various  spiritual  appli- 
ances which   she   originates   or  sanctions.      By  not 
sufficiently  attending  to  this  undeniable  truth,  men 
may  often  think  that  the  Church  does  not  teach  the 
full  doctrine,  which  she  really  does  teach ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  may  sometimes  fancy  that  she 
teaches  what  she  does  not.     As  we  are  to  speak  on 
the  Council    of  Florence  in    [the  next   Essay],  we 
will  take  our  illustration  of  this  latter  fact  from  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.    Father  Newman,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  that  passage  which  we  lately  quoted^ 
draws  attention  to  ''  the  pictures  of  souls  in  flames/' 
which  he    '^had  seen    in    the   streets   of  Naples/' 
Another  popular  illustration  of   Purgatory  is  taken 
from  the  three  children  of  God,  praising  their  Creator 
in  the  midst  of  flames.     And  it  cannot,  we  think,  be 
fairly  denied  by  any  one,  that  the  bodily  torment 
inflicted  by  fire  is  placed  before  the  whole  Catholic 
flock,  with  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  Pope  and 
Bishops,  as  a  representation  of  purgatorial  suffering. 
We  infer  from  this  as  the  Church's  infallible  teaching, 
that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  undergo  a  keen  anguish, 
of  which  a  true  idea  is  imparted  by  the  analogy  jast 
mentioned.     But  there  is  also  a  scholastic  question; 
viz.,  whether  God  inflicts  this  anguish  by  means  of 
actual  fire  such  as  our  fire  on  earth,  or  by  means  of 
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Bome  different  agency.  We  are  not  here  considering 
how  far^  on  other  grounds^  the  former  altematiye  is 
more  probable ;  but  we  should  say  that  the  question  is 
external  to  the  Church's  popular  magisterium.  That 
image^  under  which  the  mass  of  Catholics  have  learned 
to  apprehend  purgatorial  sufferings  is  not  the  action 
of  fire  on  the  soul,  but  on  the  body.  And  whether  the 
analogous  effect  is  produced  on  the  soul  by  fire,  or  by 
some  other  agency,  is  a  question  which  they  do  not 
precisely  consider.* 

We  may  take  another  illustration  from  the  same 
doctrine.  It  was  in  former  times  debated  among 
theologians,  whether  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  tor- 
mented by  evil  spirits.  Now  let  us  make  the  imagi- 
nary supposition,  that  those  pictures  of  Purgatory, 
which  are  exhibited  to  the  Christian  flock  with  pas- 

*  On  this  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  Dr.  Puaey  haa  really  taken  a 
Tciy  important  step  forward.  "  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable/' 
he  says,  (p.  191),  ^  that  when  the  soul  shall  first  behold  Jesus, 
and  in  His  sight,  with  its  powers  quickened  by  Him,  shall  behold 
its  past  life  as  a  whole  ;  when,  in  His  countenance,  it  shall  behold 
all  which  it  ne^er  saw  before  of  His  goodness ;  and  in  contrast 
with  this,  all  its  own  ingratitude,  baseness,  rebellion,  negligence, 
discontent,  murmurings,  not  to  speak  of  forgiven  deadly  sin  ; — ^it 
should  not  have  intense  pain :  pain  $o  intense,  that  one  should 
ikink  thai  in  this  life  soul  and  body  would  he  severed  by  its  in-' 
tensityJ*  This  does  not,  of  course,  come  up  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory ;  but  it  is  a  most  important  move  in  that 
direction.  The  passage  also  seems  to  imply  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  a  particular  judgment.  [I  would  also  draw  attention  to  it,  as 
exemplifying  the  piety  of  tone  and  thought,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
invariably  exhibits,  and  which  so  favourably  distinguishes  him 
from  certain  other  controversialists.] 
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toral  sanction,  contained  nniversally  a  representation 
of  evil,  spirits  inflicting  torment.  On  such  a  hypo- 
thesis, we  think  that  the  Church  would  have  practi- 
cally ruled  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  such  a  representation  ia  (we  beliere) 
absolutely  unheard  of,  this  circumstance  alone  affords 
an  extremely  strong  argument  against  a  notion,  which 
no  Catholic  of  the  present  day  (we  suppose)  is  at  all 
inclined  to  hold. 

There  is  another  question,  very  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Church's  popular  magisterium ;  viz., 
the  '^sensus  fidelium.'^  Our  discussion  therefore 
would  be  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  say  a  few  worda 
on  the  authority  due  to  that  ''locus  theologicus." 
Nor  can  we  introduce  the  subject  better,  than  by  citing 
the  Bishop  of  Birmingham's  excellent  work  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  We  italicize  a  few  clauses  of 
the  passages  we  quote. 

''Nor  should  the  universal  conviction  of  pious 
Catholics  be  passed  over  as  of  small  account  in  the 
general  argument.  For  that  pious  belief,  and  the 
devotion  which  springs  from  it,  are  the  faithful  re- 
flection of  the  pastoral  teaching.  The  more  devout 
the  faithful  grew,  the  more  devoted  they  showed 
themselves  towards  this  mystery.  And  it  is  the  dev&id 
who  have  the  surest  instinct  in  discerning  the  mysteries 
of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  the  grace  through 
the  Church,  and  who  with  as  swre  a  tad  rqeet  what  is 
aiienfrom  her  teaching.  .  .  . 

"  We  cannot  do  better  than  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  learned  Petavius  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  for 
besides  their  inherent  weight,  they  have  been  adopted 
by  the  greatest  writers  in  treating  the  subject.    '  I 
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am  inclined^'  he  says^  '  towards  the  Immacnlate  Con- 
ception^ most  especially  by  that  common  sentiment 
which  is  entertained  of  it  by  all  the  faithful^  who  haye 
this  deeply  rooted  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  their 
minds^  and  by  all  the  signs  and  devotions  in  their 
power,  bear  witness  that  nothing  was  ever  created  by 
God  more  chaste,  more  pure,  more  innocent,  more 
alien,  in  short,  from  every  condition  and  stain  of  sin, 
than  that  Virgin.     That  she  trnly  never  did  hold  any- 
thing in  common  with  hell  and  its  ruler  the  Devil,  and 
therefore  not  with  any  offence  towards  God  or  with 
damnation/     That  very  grave  author,  S.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  has  given  us  this  excellent  admonition :  '  That 
we  should  depend  upon  the  spoken  sense  of  all  the 
fdithfulj  because  the  Spirit  of  Ood   breathes  on  each 
believer.'    John  Fisher,  the  Bishop  of  Bochester,  in 
the  book  which  he  wrote  for  the  King  of  England 
against  Luther,  taught  how  great  is  the  weight  of  this 
universal  suffrage  of  all  Catholics,  even  when  not  called 
forth  or  demanded  by  any  precept,  but  spontaneously 
uttered*' {pf.  172-4). 

This  passage  suggests,  what  we  otherwise  think 
certainly  true;  viz.,  that  there  are  two  different 
aspects,  under  which  this  sensus  fidelium  tells  in 
&vour  of  some  doctrine.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  it  tells 
as  being  "  the  faithful  reflection  of  the  pastoral  teach- 
ing.'' So  fiir  as  popular  belief  affords  proof  that  some 
doctrine  has  been  practically  taught  to  the  whole 
Church  as  indisputably  Catholic, — ^to  that  extent  it 
affords  proof,  that  the  doctrine  is  infallibly  true.  But 
a  further  hypothesis  may  be  made.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  a  certain  body  of  Dogma  is  practically  taught 
everywhere  as  indisputably  Catholic.  Then  let  us 
farther   suppose,   that    all  those  without  exception 
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who  most  apply  themselves  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  Dogma^  who  are  most  pnre  in  mind^  most 
detached  from  worldly  things^  —  that  all  these 
men  are  eager  in  pressing  forward  this  Dogma 
to  some  farther  consequence.  An  extremely  strong 
probability  hence  arises^  that  this  farther  consequence 
is  true.  Yet^  until  the  Ecclesia  Docens  shall  have 
taught  it  as  indisputably  Catholic^  such  probability 
can  never  ascend  to  infaUible  certainty.  Now,  until 
the  Immaculate  Conception  was  actually  defined,  eccle- 
siastical authority  strictly  forbade  all  Catholics  from 
stigmatizing  the  contradictory  tenet  with  any  censure. 
It  appears  to  us  therefore  (though  of  course  we 
speak  diffidently  and  under  correction)  that  until  the 
memorable  Dec.  8th,  1854,  the  doctrine  of  her  Imma- 
culate Conception  could  not  be  truly  said  to  possess 
that  infallible  certainty,  which  now  obtains  e.g.  on  the 
doctrine  of  her  Assumption.* 


VII. 

So  much  then  on  the  ChurcVs  Infallibility  in  her 
popular  magisterium,  and  on  the  legitimate  weight  of 
the  sensus  fidelium.  We  now  approach  a  critical  and 
anxious  part  of  our  inquiry.  Prom  what  we  have 
already  said  indeed.  Dr.  Pusey  will  falsely  infer,  that 

*  Lugo  (de  Fide,  d.  20,  n.  76)  holds  a  denial  of  the  Assamp- 
tion  to  be  beyond  question  theologically  erroneous  ;  but  of  coane 
he  could  not  at  that  time  so  speak  concerning  a  denial  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 
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we  maintain  as  de  fde  gvqtj  doctrine  taught  by  the 
Chnroh's  popular  magisterium.  For  he  speaks  through- 
out, as  though  ''de  fide"  and  "infallible"  were 
convertible  terms.*  Such  however,  we  need  not 
remind  our  readers,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Those 
doctrines  only  are  de  fide,  which  are  proposed  by  the 
Church  as  having  been  divinely  revealed.  But  the 
Church,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  is  infallible,  not  as 
"testis  "only,  but  as  '' judex '^  and  "  magistra :"  not 
only  as  witness  of  those  truths  which  are  de  fide; 
bat  also  as  guide  to  an  indefinite  number  of  further 
truths,  indissolubly  mixed  up  with  the  former. 
Now,  in  her  popular  magisterium,  she  aims  at 
nothing  else  than  directly  training  souls  for  Heaven. 
Bat  for  this  purpose  it  more  often  suffices,  to  in- 
culcate this  or  that  doctrine  as  indisputably  true; 
without  entering  into  the  question  whether  it  be 
strictly  of  faith.  It  can  by  no  means  therefore  be 
inferred,  from  her  popularly  teaching  some  doctrine, 
that  she  condemns  its  denial  as  precisely  heretical. 

Persons  then  may  ask  (and  this  is  the  anxious 
inquiry  to  which  we  above  referred),  what  kind  or 
degree  of  theological  censure  may  rightly  be  ascribed 
to  a  rejection  of  the  Church's  practical  teaching,  on 
this  or  that  particular  which  is  not  actually  de  fide. 

*  See  e.  g.,  p.  Ill  and  p.  130.  [Cardinal  Franzelin  and  othera 
make  a  distinction  between  *'de  fide  immediate"  and  ''  de  fide 
mediatA ''  or ''  ecdeeiastid''  In  the  present  Essay  the  expression 
"*"  de  fide  "  is  always  nsed  in  the  former  sense.  I  call  those  doctrines 
only  ^  de  fide,^  the  contradictories  of  which  a  CathoUo  is  required 
to  regaid  as  actually  heretical.] 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discass  this  qaestion,  as 
will  be  presently  seen.  But  it  is  a  serions  matter  to 
speak  abont^  and  we  submit  our  judgment  most  humbly 
to  that  of  competent  theologians.  Our  own  suggestioE 
would  be  as  follows : — 

By  far  the  commonest  case  surely,  where  a  Catholic 
is  unhappily  out  of  harmony  with  the  Church  on  any 
particular  included  in  such  teaching,  will  be  for  him 
to  deny  that  this  particular  is  really  a  portion  thereof. 
And  there  is  of  course  great  opening  for  this  denial ; 
from  the  very  circumstance,  that  her  ordinary  magi- 
sterium  is  so  far  less  precise  and  (as  one  may  say) 
concrete  than  her  Definitions.  In  such  cases,  there 
may  often  be  room  of  course  for  great  suspicion,  that 
this  denial  arises  from  want  of  candour ;  or  of  keen 
desire  for  spiritual  knowledge ;  or  from  some  other 
moral  defect :  but  it  would  be  unmeaning  to  speak 
of  such  a  denial,  as  being  in  itself  theologically  un- 
sound at  all. 

But  let  us  suppose  him  to  admit  that  the  Church 
practically  teaches  certain  doctrines ;  and  to  say  never- 
theless that  they  have  no  infallible  authority.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  them  then  ?  "  we  ask.  ''  I  think,''  he 
replies,  '^  that  they  are  unauthoritative  inferences  firom 
Apostolic  Dogma.  Some  maybe  true;  others,  I  am  fuUy 
certain,  are  not  true :  but  no  doctrines  are  infalliblif 
true,  except  those  which  the  Church  actually  teaches 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Deposit.''  If  this  be  the 
full  expression  of  his  mind,  he  cannot  be  charged 
with  actual  heresy.  The  Church  has  not  yet  pro- 
posed, as  actually  revealed  by  Ood,  the  truth,  that  she 
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is  infallible  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  Deposit. 
Yet  we  must  submit^  that  sacb  an  opinion  is  theologically 
nnsoimd  and  censurable ;  tboagh  of  course  the  indi- 
Tidual  may  well  be  invincibly  ignorant  of  its  unsound- 
ness^  and  otherwise  admissible  to  the  Sacraments. 

But  a  man  may  imaginably  take  a  much  more 
extreme  ground.  He  may  say  that  the  doctrines^ 
taught  practically  by  the  Churchy  inflict  a  most  grave 
injury  on  souls^  by  obscuring  those  fundamental  truths 
which  God  has  committed  to  her  keeping.  Or  he  may  go 
still  further^  and  say  that  the  former  doctrines  are  abso* 
lutely  inconsistent  with  the  latter  truths.  In  either  case 
we  do  not  see  how  such  an  opinion  can  deserve  a  lower 
censure^  than  that  of  heretical.  For  it  directly  con- 
tradicts the  Dogma^  so  undeviatingly  proposed  by  the 
Church  as  revealed  by  God,  concerning  her  own  office 
and  prerogative ;  the  Dogma  namely,  that  she  is  in- 
fallibly protected  in  every  age,  as  the  witness  and 
faithful  guardian  of  the  Deposit.  According  to  the 
lesser  error  above  named,  she  has  ceased  to  be  its 
faithful  guardian;  according  to  the  graver,  she  has 
ceased  even  to  be  its  true  witness.  And  our  readers 
will  remember  that  even  the  lesser  error  of  the 
two  has  been  explicitly  pronounced  heretical  by  the 
Church. 

Now  on  another  matter,  closely  connected  with  what 
has  gone  before. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Church's  popular  teaching  often  goes  far 
beyond  her  explicit  Decrees.  As  to  Purgatory  e.g. 
she  teaches  practically,  as  we  have  seen,   that  its 

0  2 
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fiufferings  are  analogously  represented  by  the  action 
of  fire  on  a  human  body ;  whereas  her  strongest  Decree 
merely  states,  that  certain  souls  *'  are  purified  after 
death  by  purgatorial  pains."  (Cone.  Plor.)  Then, 
as  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  Those  who  have  derived 
their  notion  of  the  Catholic  belief  from  ecclesiastical 
Decisions  alone,  would  undoubtedly  be  perplexed  and 
bewildered,  when  brought  across  the  multifarious  mani- 
festations of  Catholic  devotion.  How  is  this  discrepancy 
to  be  explained  ?  F.  Newman,  in  the  passage  of  his 
"  Apologia  ^'  to  which  we  have  already  twice  referred, 
mentions  that  many  Protestants  ascribe  it  to  a  very 
discreditable  cause;  to  the  Church's  being  afraid  of 
explicitly  avowing  what  she  implicitly  inculcates.  His 
language  shows  of  course,  how  widely  removed  he  is 
from  any  kind  of  sympathy  with  this  reply;  but 
(writing  as  he  does  historically  and  not  controversially) 
he  does  not  pause  to  refute  it.*  We  believe  ourselves, 
that  the  real  account  of  this  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Church  is  bound  by  two  different  duties,  which 
it  is  most  difficult  to  bring  into  harmony.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Gospel  verities  are  committed  to  her 
keeping ;  and  she  is  under  the  obligation  of  stead&stly 
resisting  every  encroachment,  which  tends  even  dis- 
tantly to  corrupt  or  impair  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  the  one  ark  of  salvation ;  and  she  must  open 
her  doors  as  widely  as  possible  to  all  who  desire 


*  [I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers,  that  Cardinal  Nevmin 
has  now  expressly  treated  this  subject  in  the  first  Yolame  of  bis 
*'  Via  Media."] 
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Heaven.  Here  then  is  her  difficulty.  Every  new 
doctrinal  Decision,  however  necessary,  yet  erects  a 
fresh  barrier  against  the  salvation  of  individuals;* 

*  Here  is  a  striking  passage  on  this  subject,  from  Monseigneur 
Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  : — "  Here  is  interposed,"  says  the  Bishop, 
'^  an  objection  which  has  become  familiar  to  the  men  of  our  time, 
eren  to  good  sort  of  men.  If  it  is  the  Church's  duty  to  guard 
the  truth,  it  is  also  her  duty  to  save  souls.  Now  may  not  too 
great  attention  to  one  of  these  duties  interfere  with  the  fulfilment 
of  the  other  ?  Is  the  moment  well  chosen  for  affirming  more 
strongly  and  putting  forth  more  precise  statements,  when  the 
sasceptibility  of  men's  mind  and  the  delicacy  of  their  case  require 
rather  a  tender  treatment  ?  Why  not  leave  in  their  obscurity 
those  practical  or  speculative  questions,  which  the  last  generation 
neTcr  examined  very  attentively  ?  In  particular,  at  a  time  when 
human  society  is  sick  with  the  one  widely-spread  malady  of 
naturalism,  why  so  accurately  set  forth,  develope,  emphasize,  the 
principles,  laws,  and  whole  economy  of  the  supernatural  order  ? 
Is  not  this  to  widen  the  gulf  of  existing  separations  ? "  Such  loas 
the  almost  universal  cry  during  the  period  of  Arianism ;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  secular  princes  held  similar  language  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  "Why  a  new  and  un- 
reasonable declaration,  which  wears  the  appearance  of  aggression  ? 
Why  a  stricter  definition  or  more  absolute  symbol  than  in  times 
past  ?  Should  not  the  Church,  in  order  to  maintain  her  character 
of  visibility  and  Catholicity^  have  regard  to  her  numbers  f  What 
will  be  the  advantage  of  separating  from  the  Church  that  multitude 
of  vacillating  minds,  which  might  be  maintained  in  her  communiofi 
by  a  less  explicit  formula  f  Oftentimes  those  great  Bishops,  on 
whom  weighed  the  care  of  sacred  interests,  found  these  protests 
on  the  lips  even  of  friends  and  defenders  of  the  good  cause. 
Animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Crod,  which  is  a  spirit  both  of  love  and 
of  strength,  those  illustrious  champions  of  the  Church  knew  how  to 
unite  that  consideration  which  is  due  to  the  weak,  with  that  in- 
flexibility which  orthodoxy  demands ;  and  without  pronouncing 
any  Decrees  of  exclusion  which  would  have  overpassed  the  end 
desired,  maintained  nevertheless  the  special  word  of  doctrine  with 
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and  she  is  always  desirous  fhereforej  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent^  of  preserring  dogmatic  purity  by 
some  diflTerent  means.  Take^  as  one  reiy  principal 
instance^  the  yarions  doctrines  concerning  our  Blessed 
Lady^  which  she  practically  teaches.  Almost  all 
Catholics^  who  accept  the  in&Ilible  truth  of  these 
doctrines^  will  piously  believe  that  Christ  taught  them 
to  the  Apostles.  Yet  if  the  Church  formally  declared 
ihis^ — if  she  propounded  them  as  so  many  distinct 
matters  of  faith^ — ^much  evil  must  arise.  There  is 
many  a  well-intentioned^  but  half -hearted^  or  puzzle- 
headed^  or  eccentric  Catholic^  who  might  shrink  from 
accepting  these  propositions^  when  thus  rigidly  and 
(as  it  were)  coldly  put  into  scientific  shape^  and  who 
might  thus  be  seriously  tempted  to  apostasy.  Never- 
theless such  a  man^  if  remaining  a  Catholic^  might 
receive  indefinite  benefit  from  the  Church's  Sacra- 
ments and  teaching ;  might  probably  save  his  soul ; 
and  would  at  all  events  educate  as  Catholics  his 
children^  to  become  perhaps  far  more  loyal  sons  of  the 
Church  than  himself.  Still  more  importantly^  there 
is  many  a  non-  Catholic^  who^  as  things  now  are^  will 
submit  to  the  Church;  will  receive  her  sweet  and 
gradual  training ;  and  under  its  influence^  will  learn 
to  sympathize  with  every  high  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  ;  who  might  not  have  had  the  heart  to  make 

indomitable  tenacity ;  and  defended  it  with  so  much  anthoritr, 
interpreted  it  with  so  much  knowledge,  that  the  doctrine  assailed 
shone  forth  in  irresistible  lustre." 

[See  on  the  same  subject  M.  Albert  Dechamps's  letter  to  F. 
Gratiy,  which  I  mention  in  my  FrelLminaiy  Essay.] 
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SO  great  a  venture,  liad  those  various  tmtlis,  wliicli  lie 
lias  thns  unconscioasly  imbibed,  been  presented  to  him 
at  first  in  the  nakedness  of  theological  Decree.  And 
moreover,  after  all,  no  such  Decree  could  really  have 
conveyed  to  his  mind  the  true  doctrine,  in  that  fulness 
and  precision  with  which  faithful  Catholics  really  hold 
it.  Why  then  should  the  Church  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  such  persons  ?  What  fear  is  there,  that 
they  win  impede  the  general  reception  of  integral  and 
pure  and  what  we  may  call  "  maximistic ''  doctrine, 
concerning  Holy  Mary  ?  That  doctrine  (thauk  God  !) 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  masses;  and  any 
individual  is  absolutely  powerless  (even  if  he  wished 
it)  to  stem  the  popular  tide. 


vni. 

Such  then  are  the  principles  which  we  are  disposed 
to  uphold,  on  the  Churches  popular  magisterium ;  and 
we  must  next  apply  those  principles  to  the  Eirenicon. 
Now  the  general  question  of  devotion  to  Mary  is  far  too 
large  to  discuss  here.*  Yet,  in  ordei;  to  appreciate  Dr. 
Pusey's  various  propositions,  it  is  very  important  that 
we  briefly  and  generally  explain,  what  are  those 
doctrines  concerning  her,  which  we  maintain  to  be 
authoritatively,  and  therefore  infallibly,  taught  by  the  ' 
Church.  They  are,  we  think,  such  as  these : — (1.) 
That  her  merits  are  incomparably  greater  than  those 

*  [It  occupied  four  Essays  in  my  volume  on  "  Devotional  and 
SciiptuTal  Subjects."] 
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of  any  other  created  person.      (2.)  That  accordingly 
she  occupies  a  place  in  Heaven,  incomparably  nearer 
to  her  Son  than  any  other.      (3.)  That  she  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the   thoughts,  the  character, 
the  circumstances,  of  all  who  invoke  her  aid ;  and  well 
knows  what  is  really  for  their  greatest  good.    (4.) 
That  she  has  incomparably  greater  power  than  any 
other  created  person,  towards  promoting  that  good. 
(5.)  That  to  unite  ourselves  with  Mary  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  Jesus,  as  is  done  e.g.  by  those  who  duly  recite 
the  Rosary,  is   a  singularly   efficacious  means,  for 
vividly  apprehending  His  Divine  Personality  and  His 
various  mysteries.     (6.)  That    the  unremitting  and 
most  loving  thought  of  her  has  an  efficacy,  peculiarly 
its  own,  in  promoting  a  tender  and  practical  love  of 
Him.     (7.)  That  regular  and  repeated  prayer  to  her 
cannot  be  omitted  by  a  Catholic,  without  putting  his 
salvation  into    grievous  peril.      Other    propositions 
might  be  added  to  these.     And  the  proof  which  we 
would  allege,  of  such  propositions  being  really  con- 
tained in  the  Church's  authoritative  teaching,  is  this : 
— ^If  any  one  of  them  were  denied — the  exhortations 
impressed  on  Catholics  throughout  Christendom,  with 
full  approbation  of  Pope  and  Bishops,  would  be  base- 
less  and  indefensible ;    influential   religious  habits, 
whose  growth  is  sedulously  fostered  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  would  be    founded   on  a  delusion ;    tie 
Church  would  have  in  fact  made  a  mistake,  unspeak- 
ably serious,  in  that  very  matter, — the  training  of 
souls  for  Heaven, — which  is  the  one  ultimate  end  for 
which  she  was  endowed  with  Infallibility. 
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Again^  there  are  other  propositions  which^  if  not 
actually  tanght  by  the  Church  with  infallible  authority^ 
are  yet  so  universally  held  by  devout  servants  of  Mary, 
that  no  ''cordatus  Gatholicus^'  will  dream  of  doubting 
them.  For  instance,  that  Grod  secured  her  assent  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  Incarnation  (^'  fiat 
mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum^')  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  accomplished ;  that  while  our  Lord  was 
on  earth,  she  had  a  clear  knowledge  of,  and  keen  sympa- 
thy with,  all  which  He  effected  for  our  salvation ;  that 
she  takes  a  most  active  part  in  dispensing  the  gift  of 
perseverance ;  that  extraordinary  tenderness  towards 
her  is  a  special  note  of  predestination.  Lastly,  there 
arc  other  pious  opinions,  more  or  less  in  excess  of 
what  has  been  above  stated,  which  have  been  advo- 
cated by  this  or  that  individual,  with  the  Church's  full 
permission.  Of  these,  we  would  earnestly  maintain 
that  they  contain  nothing  theologically  unsound ;  yet, 
since  the  Church  does  not  herself  teach  them,  they 
may  be  of  course  to  any  extent  mistaken.  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  Church 
to  permit  what  appear  at  first  sight  extreme  expres- 
sions on  this  matter, — she  does  seem  authoritatively 
to  teach,  that  in  themselves  they  are  not  spiritually 
dangerous,  though  they  might  be  so  to  particular  in- 
dividuals. 

We  think  Dr.  Pusey  quite  correct,  in  alleging  these 
devotions  as  far  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  that 
difference,  on  which  ho  so  much  insists,  between  the 
Church's  explicit  and  her  practical  teaching.  What- 
ever therefore  we  say  on  this,  may  be  easily  accommo- 
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dated  to  other  instances.  And  that  we  may  do  justice 
tp  Dr.  Pusey^s  argument,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  the  various  ways  in  which  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  the  Church  may  regard  this  practical 
teaching.  We  will  put  aside  for  a  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  corporate  admission,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  case  of  individuals.  To  this  case  we  will  (as  best 
we  can)  apply  the  general  principles  above  laid  down. 
Nor  of  course  do  we  forget,  that  the  various  states  of 
mind  which  actually  exist  in  different  individuals,  are 
incapable  of  being  definitely  separated  into  distinct 
classes;  since  they  melt  into  each  other  gradually  and 
imperceptibly.  Yet  we  cannot  make  our  meaninp; 
clear,  unless  we  speak  of  the  classes  as  altogether 
distinct.  Moreover  here  again  we  most  humbly  sub- 
mit all  which  we  suggest  to  the  judgment  of  competent 
theologians. 

One  candidate  for  reception  will  speak  thus:  "These 
constant  prayers  to  Mary  are  quite  external  to  my 
previous^^^^^e -g^  |>^-g<%lj|altogether  from 

Plja^  into  them  headlong.     Tet^^.l^^f!! 
Church  sanctions  them ;  and  I  have  no  doSs^^^ 
in  my  own  mind  that  they  are  pleading  to  &^  them 
degrees  I  shaU  probably  understand  and  pract  ««itj. 
myself.''   To  say  the  veiy  least,  there  is  nothing^t  as 
hensible  in  this.    At  the  same  time  such  a  postuj^fc, 
we  have  supposed,  when  he  has  once  become  a  Catl% 
will  probably  advance  very  far  more  speedily  than^l 
had  thought  possible,  in  sympathy  even  with  the  moi 
extreme  forms  of  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 
Another  not  only  dislikes  these  devotions,  but  blind 
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himself  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  sanctions  and  encou- 
rages them.  He  intends^  on  becoming  a  Catholic^  to 
content  himself  with  a  comparatively  sparing  worship 
of  Mary.  However  a  priest  might  advise  such  a  per- 
Bon,  he  could  feel  no  difficulty  of  course  in  receiving 
him. 

A  third  may  actually  recognize  that  the  Church  prac- 
tically teaches  these  things ;  and  may  yet  regard  them 
as  being  unauthoritative^  and  in  an  indefinite  degree 
mistaken^  additions  to  the  Deposit.  Here  we  must 
of  course  speak  with  more  reserve^  and  much  may 
depend  on  circumstances  of  individual  character  or 
habit.  But  looking  at  the  thing  generally^  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  is  invincibly  ignorant  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  believing  what  the  Church  practically  teaches; 
and  it  may  be  the  dictate  of  charity^  not  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  such  ignorance.  On  his  reception,  he  will 
witness  a  totally  new  scene,  and  breathe  a  totally 
new  atmosphere ;  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  will 
strengthen  and  enlighten  him ;  a  totally  new  form  of 
teaching  will  be  presented  to  him;  and  everything 
may  be  hoped  for  the  result. 

But  now  suppose  a  Protestant  to  hold,  not  merely 
ithat  these  doctrines  are  unauthoritative  and  partly 
raiistaken,  but  that  they  are  certainly  false  >  and  more- 
ninrer,  that  they  are  inexpressibly  mischievous,  as 
^libscnring  those  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  which 
>'^  is  the  Church's  office  to  exhibit  in  their  clearest 
[hi^  lit.  We  have  seen  that  such  a  view  is  expressly 
r^'^ iademned  by  the  Church  as  heretical;  and  even  had 
.'not  been  so   condemned,   its  heretical  nature  is 


^^ 
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abundantly  manifest.     No  man  could  be  received  into 
the  Chnrcli  therefore,  without  renouncing  it. 

And  still  less,  if  he  held  that  these  doctrines  are 
not  only  thus  injurious,  but  that  they  are  directly 
contradictory,  to  the  Apostolic  Deposit. 

Now  we  wish  we  could  see  any  room  for  possible 
doubt,  that  Dr.  Pusey's  views  must  be  ranked  in  one 
or  other  of  these  two  latter  classes.     He  considers  (p. 
Ill)  that  the  doctrines  on  Mary,  practically  taught 
by  the  Roman  Catholic   Church,  "  come  as  near  to 
idolatry  as  can  be  supposed  in  a  Church,  of  which  it  is 
said  '  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish.'  '^     Also  (p. 
113)  ^^that  the  vast  system,"  practically  encouraged  by 
Rome,  '^  does  practically  occasion  many  uninstracted 
minds  to  stop  short  in  the  mediation  of  S.  Mary;"  i.e. 
to  regard  her,  and  not  her  Son,  as  mediator  between 
God  and  man.      Further   (p.  143)   that   ''where  the 
natural  language  [of  Anglicans]  would  be  '  God  will 
do  this   or  that,*   there  it  seems   equally  natural  to 
Roman  Catholics  to  say,  •  Mary  will  do  it  ;* "  by  which 
we  understand  him  to  mean,  that  the  prevalent  teach- 
ing about  Mary  causes  ordinary  Catholics  to  account 
her  possessed  of  supreme  and  underived  power.      "  It 
is  diflScult  to  see,"  he  says  elsewhere  (p.  183),  "how 
direct  heresy  should  not   he  suggested  by  sentences 
such  as  these  (and  they  are  so  common), '  If  we  fear 
to  go  directly  to  Jesus  Christ  ....  let  us  boldly 
implore  the  aid  of  Mary  our  Mother.* "     Such  sen- 
tences are  indeed  most  common,  and  most  fully  pe^ 
mitted  by  the  Church ;  yet  Dr.  Pusey  thinks  that  they 
suggest  direct  heresy. 
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He  is  speaking  throughout,  be  it  remembered,  of  a 
'^practical  system"  (p.  210)  ^^ taught  iy  her  priests, 
pat  fortb  as  certain  truth  and  as  her  teaching  in  books 
which  have  tJie  sanction  of  her  Bishops,  and  by  writers 
who  have  been  canonized ; "  for  which  most  assuredly 
therefore  she  "  remains  responsible."  Of  this  system, 
he  says  (p.  viii.)  that  it  "  interferes  with  the  simple 
and  exclusive  reliance  on  Jesus ;  "  also  (p.  151),  that 
"  the  most  startling  fact  is  its  completeness.  It  shocked 
us  to  find,"  &c.,  &c.  He  would  not  have  been 
''  shocked,"  unless  this  system  were  seriously  preju- 
dicial  to  piety  and  spirituality.  Indeed  he  thinks  this 
whole  mass  of  practical  belief  so  disastrous,  that  a  vast 
apostasy  from  the  Faith  may  possibly  result  therefrom 
(p.  258).  Lastly,  on  '^  a  practical  question  affecting 
our  whole  eternity"  (p.  182),  he  considers  that  Rome 
gives  an  answer  both  false  and  unspeakably  per- 
nicious.* 

It  is  quite  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  one  to  read 
these  paasages — and  still  more  to  read  them  in  their 
respective  contexts — and  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Pusey 
holds  one  of  the  two  gravest  errors  above  recited.  We 
have  already  given  reasons  for  our  opinion,  that  either 
of  these  errors  is  a  heresy ;  and  we  have  quoted  the 
Church's  express  Definition,  in  support  of  our  opinion. 
We  conclude,  that  however  invincible  may  be  Dr. 

*  ^  The  one  ib  a  practical  question  affecting  our  whole  eternity : 
*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  The  pradiedl  answer  to  the 
Eoman  Coitiiolic  seems  to  me  to  be  *  G^o  to  Mary  and  you  will  be 
tared  ;*  in  oar  dear  Lord's  own  words,  it  is, '  Come  unto  Me ';  in 
our  belief  it  is, '  Go  to  Jesus,  and  yon  will  be  saved.' " 
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Pusey's  Ignorance,  however  admirable  Ms  intentions, 
however  pious  his  life,  he  cannot  be  admitted  (until 
he  abandons  such  heresy)  into  the  One  Catholic 
Church. 

As  to  his  wish  that  the  Roman  authorities  ahould 
give  some  assurance  against  such  doctrines  being 
taught  to  their  English  flock ; — ^if  called  on  to  speak, 
they  would  of  course  give  just  the  opposite  assuranoe. 
They  would  frankly  promise  to  take  every  available 
method  of  spreading  a  devotion,  which  is  infallibly 
guaranteed  as  true  in  principle,  and  which  is  demon- 
strated by  experience  as  so  inestimably  beneficial  in 
practice. 

After  having  read  such  passages  as  those  above 
recited — ^passages  which  no  one  could  imagine  Dr. 
Pusey  having  put  forth  without  extreme  deliberation, 
and  under  a  most  painful  sense  of  duty, — ^we  were 
more  astonished  than  we  can  well  express,  by  the 
following  words  in  his  letter  to  the  "Weekly  Register." 
'^I  did  not  write,'*  he  says,  ''as  a  reformer,  but  on 
the  defensive.  It.  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe  to  Italians 
or  Spcmiards  what  they  shall  hold,  or  how  they  shall 
express  their  pious  opinions.  All  which  we  wish  is  to 
have  it  made  certain,  by  authority,  that  we  should  not, 
in  case  of  reunion,  be  obliged  to  hold  them  ourselves." 
Now  we  cannot  comment  on  these  extraordinary 
words,  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the  truly  kind 
and  humble  spirit  which  they  seem  to  display.  Indeed 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  exhibitions  of  himself, 
Dr.  Pusey  presents  the  appearance  of  a  kindly  and 
humble  man,   possessed    (as    though    through   some 
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Satanic  agency)  by  a  most  unkindly  and  proud  theoiy. 
Bat  sorely  the  passage  we  liave  just  quoted  shows  the 
strangest  inaccuracy  of  thought.  In  Dr.  Pusey's 
opinion, ''Italians  and  Spaniards/'— nay  Englishmen 
also  of  the  Boman  communion — accept  heartily  a 
devotion  dose  upon  idolatry ;  which  raises  a  creature 
into  the  Creator's  place ;  which  suggests  direct  heresy ; 
which  speaks  most  falsely  and  perniciously,  on  a 
question  affecting  our  whole  eternity;  which  is  so 
monstrous,  that  it  may  not  improbably  end  in  produc- 
ing a  widely-extended  apostasy  from  the  Faith.  All 
this  he  thinks  himself  at  liberty  confidently  to  think, 
and  loudly  to  express.  Yet  he  will  not  venture  to  tell 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  that  they  had  better  abandon 
this  devotion.  Where  then  is  his  Christian  charity  ? 
Where  his  zeal  for  God's  glory  ?  Is  it  Englishmen 
only,  whose  salvation  he  desires  ?  Otherwise,  why 
should  he  not  ''  prescribe  to  Italians  and  Spaniards  " 
what  he  so  energetically  prescribes  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen?  If  he  believes  one-tenth  part  of  what 
he  says  on  the  Catholic  devotion  to  Mary,  in  what 
possible  spirit  (as  an  honest  man)  could  he  enter  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  except  in  the  spirit  of  ''  a 
reformer"? 

It  will  farther  have  been  seen  that,  by  some  inex- 
plicable oversight,  those  very  devotions  which  he  has 
denounced  as  verging  on  idolatry,  are  now  leniently 
characterized  as  the  ''  expression  '^  of  men's  "  pious 
opinions."  Why  then  may  not  Englishmen  also,  if 
God  draws  them  to  it,  "  express  their  pious  opinions '' 
in  a  similar  shape  ? 
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Presently  he  continues  : — ^^  Least  of  all  did  I  think 
of  imputing  to  any  of  the  writers  whom  I  quoted,  that 
they  took  from  our  Lord  any  of  the  love  which  they 
gave  to  His  Mother.  I  was  int-ent  only  on  describinof 
the  system — I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  criticising 
holy  men  who  held  it.'*  We  do  wish  he  would  con- 
sider the  force  of  his  own  words.  In  S.  Alphonsns, 
in  the  Venerable  Grignon  de  Montfort  (whom  he  con- 
stantly quotes)^  and  in  a  thousand  other  like-minded 
men — next  to  their  personal  love  of  Grod  and  of  their 
Saviour — there  was  no  more  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  their  whole  interior  life,  than  their  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  Mary.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Work,  describes 
this  devotion  as  totally  unfounded  and  unspeakably 
mischievous;  and  then  protests  in  his  letter,  that  he 
has  had  "  no  thought  of  criticising  these  holy  men." 
To  say  that  they  were  victims  to  a  mischievous  and 
idolatrous  superstition,  he  considers  to  have  been  no 
criticism  at  all. 

He  thinks  moreover,  that  none  of  them  took  from 
our  Lord  that  love  which  they  gave  to  His  Mother. 
But  if  so,  their  love  of  Mary  must  have  been  to  them 
a  vast  blessing.  To  love  tenderly,  and  contemplate 
unremittingly,  a  spotlessly  holy  creature,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  pious  man  to  be  in  itself  a  vast 
blessing.  Protestants  however  commonly  think  that 
this  blessing  cannot  be  obtained,  without  paying  for 
it  too  high  a  price ;  without  taking  from  our  Lord  a 
large  portion  of  that  love  which  they  gave  to  His 
Mother.  Now  Dr.  Pusey  considers  this  objection 
chimerical^  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  ^oly  men ;  and 
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he  must  think  therefore^  that  their  love  of  Mary  is  an 
unmixed  and  vast  blessing  to  them.  In  other  words, 
he  thinks  that  they  derive  an  unmixed  and  vast  bless- 
ing, from  giving  their  assent  to  a  most  false  and  per* 
nicions  system  of  religions  teaching. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  take  advantage  (as  it 
were)  of  Dr.  Pusey's  amiable  and  gentle  expressions. 
Bat  surely  he  cannot  be  permitted,  at  once  to  hunt 
with  the  hounds  and  to  run  with  the  hare.  Does  he, 
or  does  he  not,  deliberately  hold  to  those  violent  criti- 
cisms, which  he  has  expressed  in  his  volume  ?  If  he 
docs  not,  he  is  bound  expressly  to  retract  them.  If  he 
does,  we  know  how  he  and  we  mutually  stand.  We 
give  him  every  credit  for  the  best  intentions ;  but  we 
must  wage  against  him  an  internecine  conflict,  in 
behalf  of  doctrines'which  are  dearer  to  us  than  life. 

The  same  thing  holds  with  the  other  Unionists  in 
his  communion.  They  are  confident  that  their  own 
Society  is  part  of  the  Visible  Church;  but  they  wish 
to  promote  unity  and  peace  by  a  concordat  with  Rome. 
Unity  and  peace  !  Why  their  entry  among  us  with 
their  present  dispositions  (if  it  were  possible,  as,  thank 
God,  it  is  not)  would  be  the  signal  for  a  bitter  and 
violent  contention,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other 
ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  the  day  would  fall  into  insig- 
nificance. The  supreme  authorities  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  teach  a  large  scheme  of  doctrine  as 
infallibly  true ;  and  they  inculcate  it  practically  on 
every  one  of  her  members,  as  a  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  his  religious  creed.  A  body  of  converts 
forsooth  is  to  enter  that  Church,  in  an  attitude  of 
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yiolent  rebellion  against  these  anthorities^  and  de- 
nouncing this  very  scheme  of  doctrine  as  pemiciotia 
and  anti-Christian.  "  0,  Liberty!  '*  it  has  been  said, 
''what  tyranny  is  perpetrated  in  thy  n^me!''  And 
we  may  exclaim,  in  like  manner:  0,  Peace!  how 
rankling  is  the  animosity,  how  cruel  the  warfare,  how 
bitter  the  human  sufferings,  promoted  in  thy  name 
by  thy  most  loudly  protesting  votaries  ! 

No.  There  is  an  issue  between  Dr.  Pusey  and  our- 
selves, of  extreme  gravity.  Let  us  aim  on  both  sides, 
by  every  appropriate  method,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  under  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility,  at  rightly 
apprehending  the  truth.  But  in  the  name  of  sober 
common  sense,  let  us  not  fancy  that  we  can  compro- 
mise, or  ignore,  or  shirk  it,  by  mechanical  plans  of 
ecclesiastical  re-organization. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  speaks  further,  of  "harmonizing" 
the  Anglican  "maximum"  with  the  Boman  ^^mini- 
mum."  This  serves  as  a  text  for  one  of  the  very  best 
passages  in  Canon  Oakeley's  pamphlet.  The  italics 
are  ours. 

"  Dr.  Pusey  has  spoken  with  approval  of  the  dictum 
of  some  Italian  nobleman,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  a  point  of  contact  for  union  might  be  found 
between  the  Catholic  minimum  and  Anglican  piaxi* 
mum.  I  hardly  think  that,  if  he  had  a  clear  idea 
of  a  Catholic  minimum,  he  would  feel  it  to  be  a  possible 
basis  of  such  a  union  as  he  could  approve.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  substantial  religious  compound  could  be 
formed  out  of  the  weakest  elements  of  Catholic  and 
the  strongest  of  Anglican  truth,  is  to  overlook  the 
ethical  bearings  of  doctrine,  and  to  reduce  the  subject 
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to  the  nnreal  form  of  a  mere  question  of  intellectual 
assent  to  certain  barren  articles  of  faith.  We  ought 
rather  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  concrete^  and  to 
imagine^  if  it  be  possible^  the  character  of  a  minimum 
Catholic  engrafted  on  that  of  a  maximum  Anglican. 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  theory  would  vanish,  like 
the  logical  riddle  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  under 
the  stem  operation  of  a  practical  experiment;  and 
that  a  mere  nondescript  being  would  be  the  product 
of  an  attempt  to  fuse  into  union  such  heterogeneous 
constituents.  My  idea  of  the  character  of  a  minimum 
Catholic  will  be  best  conveyed  by  a  rough  sketch  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  its  leading  features,  with  allow- 
ance for  circumstantial  varieties  which  do  not  affect 
the  essence  of  the  picture.  What  may  be  the  minimum 
Catholic  of  Italy  or  France  I  have  no  better  means 
of  determining,  than  are  also  at  Dr.  Pusey's  command. 
But  I  think  I  know  in  what  shape  this  sort  of  Catholic 
would  come  out  in  England.  He  is  one  then,  who 
considers  belief  to  be  a  burden,  not  a  privilege,  and 
who  therefore,  believes  no  more  than  he  can  help.  In 
ecclesiastical  politics  he  scarcely  rises  to  the  Grallican 
level.  He  has  more  fellow-feeling  with  his  non-Caiho- 
lie  countrymen  than  with  Catholics,  however  excellent, 
of  other  countries;  that  is  to  say,  he  prefers  his 
country  to  the  Church.  He  is,  therefore,  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  rights  of  the  Queen  and  constitution  than 
of  the  Pope ;  not,  of  course,  that  he  should  disregard 
the  former,  but  that  he  should  especially  prize  the 
latter.  He  dislikes  our  popular  devotions,  not  only 
those  which  relate  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  others 
also,  considering  them  superfluous  and  rather  senti- 
mental. He  wishes  priests  to  be  'men  of  the  world;* 
not  in  the  sense  of  being  experimentally  alive  to  its 
delusions,  or  of  meeting  it  half  way  in  its  own  line 
with  a  view  to  subduing  it,  but  of  copying  its  ways, 
mixing  indiscriminately  with  its  societies,  and  entering 
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with  undue  zest  into  its  peculiar  interests.  I  half 
suspect  that  he  is  secretly  disinclined  to  clerical 
celibacy ;  but  upon  this  subject  the  feeling  is  happily 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  giving  public  expression  to 
a  sentiment  so  unpopular.  However,  he  has  no 
scruple  about  advocating  marriages  between  Catholics 
and  Frotestants,  as  tending  to  break  down  invidious 
distinctions.  He  'prefers  miaed  to  exclusive  education; 
he  sets  more  store  by  the  social  than  by  the  especially 
supernatural  virtues,  and  is  half-inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  latter  have  any  real  existence,  except  in 
the  pages  of  saintly  biography,  or  in  the  exhortations 
of  enthusiastic  preachers.  He  doubts  the  advantage 
of  Religious  Orders,  excepting  perhaps  those  of  the 
female  sex  which  attend  the  hospitals.  He  abhors 
the  Irish  as  a  dreamy  unpractical  people,  taking  little 
or  no  account  of  their  faith  and  piety.  He  is  inclined 
•to  think  that  objective  Truth  is  a  chimera,  and  a  dog- 
matic religion  the  most  indefensible  of  tyrannies.  He 
^considers  that  religious  differences  are  all  capable  of 
being  cleared  up  by  mutual  explanation ;  and  that, 
at  last,  if  a  man  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  neigh- 
bour, his  creed  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  the 
poet  has  said — 

'  He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.' 

'^  The  formal  reco^ition  of  a  low  standard  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine  as  a  basis  of  union,  will  [would  ?]  have  no 
other  effect,  than  that  of  multiplying  such  sorry  speci- 
mens of  the  religious  character  as  I  have  just  described. 
Is  it  to  effect  a  result  such  as  this,  that  Dr.  Pnsey 
would  employ  the  latest  energies  of  a  life,  laboriously 
€md  honourably  spent  in  the  inculcation  and  exempli- 
fication of  principles  the  very  reverse  of  those  on 
which  such  a  character  is  founded  7  And  this  too,  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  striving  to  borrow  from  Borne 
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the  light  and  help  which  may  enable  him  to  realize 
more  perfectly  the  ideal  of  Catholic  loyalty  and 
Catholic  sanctity^  to  which  he  finds  the  resources  at 
his  command  avowedly  unequal  ?"  (pp.  54-57). 

We  may  develop  Canon  Oakeley^s  argument^  some- 
what as  follows.  On  what  ground  do  genuine  Catho- 
lics denounce  so  sorry  a  specimen  of  their  religion,  as 
the  author  has  here  described  ?  They  have  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  denying  that  in  strictness  he  is  a 
Catholic:  but  they  say  that  he  is  an  unsound  and 
disloyal  one ;  that  his  views,  if  not  heretical,  are  un- 
sound and  censurable.  On  what  grounds  do  they 
base  this  charge  ?  Because  he  contents  himself  with 
a  grudging  acceptance,  of  what  the  Church  has  per- 
emptorily laid  down  as  the  condition  of  his  being  a 
Catholic  at  all;  because  he  will  not  accept  on  her 
authority  her  most  formal  instructions,  which  are  not 
actual  Definitions  of  Faith ;  because  he  does  not  regard 
her  practice,  as  the  one  authentic  interpretation  of 
her  Decrees;  because  he  pays  no  deference  to  the 
spirit  of  her  teaching,  and  to  the  various  unmistake- 
able  expressions  of  her  mind.  But  all  this  is  the  very 
thing,  which  Dr.  Pusey  wishes  the  Church  to  legitimize 
and  sanction.  He  wishes  in  fact  to  establish  a 
principle,  in  virtue  of  which  such  a  wretched  creature 
as  Canon  Oakeleyhas  described,  should  be  accounted, 
rather  than  any  oflier,  the  true  model  of  a  Catholic. 

Such,  we  are  convinced,  is  no  legitimate  exhibition 
of  Dr.  Pusey's  real  temper.  If  we  may  express  our 
own  augury  of  his  future,  it  would  be  this.  He  is 
mainly  retained  where  he  is,  by  a  most  misplaced 
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reYeroBce  and  affection  for  the  Cliurc}i  of  England. 
The  hope  of  his  conversion  is  precisely  proportionate 
to  the  hope  of  his  throwing  off  that  reverence  and 
affection.  If,  by  God's  grace,  he  did  so,  we  are  con- 
fident that  he  would  be  disposed,  by  the  very  same 
habit  of  mind,  to  feel  enthusiastic  loyalty  towards  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  for  this  reason,  we  think  lie 
would  find  himself  far  more  at  home  with  what  is 
called  the  more  '^  extreme ''  portion  of  Catholics,  than 
with  those  who  call  themselves  moderate,  and  are  called 
by  their  opponents  disloyal. 

IX. 

We  have  now  encountered  two  of  Dr.  Pusey's  mis- 
conceptions :  (1.)  His  strange  notion  that  permanent 
Christian  Unity  coqld  possibly  be  obtained,  through  a 
federation  of  independent  societies ;  and  (2)  his  im- 
pression, that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  claims  no 
Infallibility  for  her  practical  teaching.  A  third  mis- 
conception, as  we  said,  remains.  We  referred  to  it  at 
the  outset  of  this  article ;  we  have  referred  to  in  this 
''fieview"  more  than  once  before.  To  speak  of 
''stipulations^^  for  union  at  all,  is  to  mistake  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  that  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with 
which  he  desires  to  be  united.  That  she  is  exclusively 
the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church;  that  apart  from  her 
Communion  (except  for  invincible  ignorance)  no  man 
can  be  saved; — this  is  not  merely  an  essential  doctrine 
of  her  Faith,  but  it  is  the  one  comer-stone,  on  which 
her  whole  ecclesiastical  fabric  is  built.     There  are  no 
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Boman  Catholic  priests  in  the  worlds  who  would  dare 
to  receive  Dr.  Pusey  into  commnnion  with  Bome^ 
until  he  should  profess  that  he  had  hitherto  lived  ex- 
ternally to  Christ^s  Visible  Church.  Now  we  are  not 
at  all  denying  (of  course  not)  that  a  very  stable  con- 
viction may  most  reasonably  be  waited  for,  in  order 
to  so  serious  a  step  as  change  of  Communion.  Nor 
again  are  we  denying  that  with  many  men  (though 
certainly  not  with  all)  the  acquirement  of  such  con- 
viction is  a  gradual^  nay  (if  you  will)  a  very  slow,  process. 
All  this  is  beside  the  question.  Until  he  have  acquired 
this  stable  conviction  that  his  own  Communion  is 
sclusmatical,  no  Anglican  can  be  received  into  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
soon  as  he  has  acquired  this  conviction,  he  is 
formally  committing  mortal  sin  and  meriting  Hell,  if 
he  delay  his  firm  resolve  of  unreserved  submission. 
What  then  can  possibly  be  meant  by  "  negotiation,^' 
''terms  of  union,''  and  the  like?  He  is  under  an 
actual  obligation,— either  of  remaining  or  of  moving, 
— according  to  his  conscientious  conviction  on  a 
certain  doctrinal  issue.  If  he  has  one  given  convic- 
tion, he  formally  commits  mortal  sin  by  remain- 
ing; if  he  has  not  that  one  conviction,  he  cannot 
become  a  Boman  Catholic  till  he  acquires  it.  But 
how  can  that  convictibn  be  aflTected  one  way  or  the 
other— how  can  it  bo  either  accelerated  or  retarded— 
by  the  assent,  or  otherwise,  of  Bome  to  certain  conces- 
sions and  changes  of  discipline? 

Now  let  us  not  here  be  misunderstood.    A  truly 
loyal  son  of  the  Church  might,  without  any  kind  of 
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inconsistency^  supplicate  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Bucli  language  as  this  : — "  Here  in  England  exhibit 
more    sparingly,    we   pray  yon,    public   devotion  to 
Mary ;  '^  or  again,  '^  veneration  of  images ; ''  or  again, 
''  introduce  a  far  larger  amount  of  vernacular  prayers 
than  is  now  ordinary ; ''  or,  ''  let  your  translation  of 
Scripture  be  in  more  idiomatic  English/'     ^'  So,"  he 
might  add,  ''  will  you  remove  many  a  prejudice  from 
our  fellow-countrymen ;  many  a  misconception  on  the 
true  nature  of  our  Creed  5  many  a  barrier  which  now 
closes  against  them  the  light  of  truth/'    We  should 
not  ourselves  unite  in  any  such  supplication;  and  we 
will  presently  give  a  few  reasons  for  our  dissent  from 
it.    But  we  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  forward 
in  admitting,  that  such  a  supplication  to  aathority 
would  be  in  no  respect  condemned  by  the  particular 
argument  which  we  are  now  exhibiting. 

What  we  mean  to  criticise  is  this  : — ^It  isconstantlj 
implied — sometimes  expressly  said — ^by  Anglican 
Unionists,  that  if  the  Roman  Church  would  but 
accede  to  this  or  that  disciplinary  change,  they  would 
joyfully,  as  an  united  body,  join  her  communion;  but 
that  otherwise  they  cannot  in  conscience  bring  them- 
selves so  to  do.  We  would  thus  address  any  one  of 
their  number  : — ^Tou  don't  of  course  contemplate  the 
formal  commission  of  mortal  sin.  So  soon  there- 
fore as  you  are  really  convinced  of  the  Roman  claim, 
you  will  not  delay  for  a  moment  your  resolve  of  un- 
reserved submission.  Now  this  Roman  claim  rests 
on  certain  motives  of  credibility,  which  have  their  own 
intrinsic   weight;    which    deserve— and   which    (we 
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cannot  doubt)  receive — ^your  earnest  attention,  accom- 
panied with  sincere  prayer  for  light.  Nor  of  course 
can  these  motives  of  credibility  depend  one  way  or 
other,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  Rome's  concession, 
or  non-concession,  of  certain  disciplinary  proposals. 
Your  statement  then  comes  to  this  : — (1)  You  prophesy 
with  absolute  confidence,  that  these  motives  of  credi- 
bility will  not  convince  you,  unless  this  concession  be 
made ;  (2)  you  prophesy  with  equal  confidence,  that 
if  it  w  made,  they  will  convince  you;  nay  (3)  you 
prophesy  the  same  thing  with  equal  confidence,  in 
regard  to  a  number  of  other  individuals  who  are 
acting  with  yon  in  concert.*  Lastly,  and  perhaps  still 
more  strangely  than  all  the  rest,  you  call  this  augury 
or  prophesy  by  the  strange  name  of  a  ^'  resolve.'^  You 
will  forsooth  join  Rome  if  she  concede ;  and  you  will 
not  join  her  if  she  do  not.  We  do  not  of  course 
insult  your  common  sense — or  rather  deny  your 
sanity — ^by  supposing  that  you  mean  all  which  we 
have  just  drawn  out.  Yet  there  is  nothing  else  which 
you  can  mean,  consistently  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
For  we  do  not  of  course  suspect  for  a  moment  that  you 
intend  with  your  eyes  open  to  incur  damnation,  by 
ref  asing  to  fulfil  an  obligation  which  you  recognize  as 
divinely  imposed, — that  of  submission  to  Rome, — 
because  she  refuses  some  disciplinary  concession  which 
you  desire. 
You  will  reply  perhaps,  that  it  is  this  very  exclusive- 

*  [Oardinal  Newman  says  with  his  usual  point :  '*  It  seemed  an 
absnidity  to  my  reason,  to  be  converted  in  partnership ''  (Apologia^ 
p.  219).] 
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ness  of  Soman  claim^  wlucli  is  tlie  great  enemy  to 
Cliristian  Union ;  that  it  is  tbis  exdnsiyeneBB,  wldeli 
yon  combat  and  wish  to  remove.  Well  then,  we 
nnderstand  yon.  Yon  are  a  Unionist^  jnst  in  the 
sense  in  which  Dr.  Cnmming  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  are 
Unionists.  For  they,  no  less  than  yon,  would  rejoice 
to  promote  Christian  Union,  by  inducing  Boman 
Catholics  to  apostatize  from  their  Faith. 

We  haye  never  been  able  to  hear  even  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  reply  to  this  reasoning,  except  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Council  of  Florence.  The  Pope,  it  is  said,  in 
holding  that  Council,  sanctioned  that  very  principle 
of  Corporate  Union,  which  our  arguments  would  call 
into  question  altogether.  We  will  consider  that 
Council  therefore  carefully  in  [the  following  Essay]. 

X. 

We  must  not  conclude  however,  without  noticing 
two  points  which  may  be  plausibly  raised  against  us 
by  the  Unionist  party.  Firstly  then,  a  member  of 
that  party  may  address  to  us  the  following  objec- 
tion : — ^'  You  have  admitted  after  all,  in  this  very 
article,  that  truth  is  not  invariably  to  be  placed 
before  peace  ;•  you  have  admitted  that  this  or  that 
doctrine— even  though  infallibly  sanctioned  by  the 
Church — ^may  yet  under  peculiar  circumstances  be 
legitimately  waived  and  put  into  abeyance,  for  the 
sake  of  Christian  harmony.  But  in  admitting  this, 
*'  you  emphatically  condemn  the  course  undeviatinglj 
pursued  by  you  gentlemen  of  the  '  Dublin  Review.' 
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"  Let  me  take  e.g.  those  tenets^  which  you  have  bo 
^'  urgently  advocated^  (1)  on  the  extent  of  Infallibility, 
''  and  (2)  on  the  Catholic  State's  legitimate  office  in 
proscribing  and  punishing  religious  error.  You 
will  certainly  admit  that  no  tenets  can  tend 
more  powerfully  than  these,  to  inflame  differences 
and  exasperate  spirits.  Let  me  grant  then  for  argu- 
ment's sake  (what  in  fact  I  totally  deny),  that  these 
''  tenets  are  true.  Yet  have  you  not  been  arguing  in 
"  this  very  article,  that  the  Church  will  often,  under 
*'  circumstances,  forbear  from  insisting  on  what  she 
"  regards  as  true,  in  order  that  ChristiEm  Unity  may 
"  be  the  better  promoted  ?  Prom  your  own  mouths 
"  we  judge  you,  reckless  and  mischievous  firebrands 
"  that  you  are/' 

Such  an  objection  may  have  occurred  to*  many 
readers.  It  undoubtedly  requires  an  answer,  and  we 
will  express  our  answer  with  the  utmost  frankness. 
But  we  mast  first  state  our  own  principle  somewhat 
more  distinctly.  There  is  a  large  body  of  Truths, 
taught  by  God  to  the  Apostles,  and  proposed  by  the 
Church  as  having  been  thus  taught.  These  constitute  the 
Deposit  of  Faith ;  and  they  are  earnestly  inculcated  by 
the  Church,  in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances. 
There  is  further  a  large  body  of  doctrines  infallibly  de- 
termined by  the  Church,  which  are  intimately  connected 
indeed  with  the  Deposit,but  are  no  integral  part  thereof. 
In  regard  to  any  one  of  the  latter  doctrines,  there  is  a 
possibiliiy,  we  admit,  that  under  particular  circum- 
stances more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by  its 
prominent  exhibition.     Let  us  suppose  therefore  that 
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a  Catholic  is  called  to  account,  for  bringing  forward 
tenets^  wluch  cause  public  prejudice  against  tlie 
Churcli.  He  gives  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge, 
by  proving  that  these  tenets  are  true ;  or  even  that 
the  Church  has  infallibly  sanctioned  them.  He  was 
bound  (we  admit)  also  to  consider,  whether  their  en- 
forcement at  this  particular  moment  were  according 
to  the  rules  of  Christian  prudence. 

Now  this  very  principle  is  urged  against  us  to  our 
condemnation.  But  let  our  readers  carefully  observe 
the  qualification,  with  which  we  have  invariably  accom- 
panied it.  Under  particular  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Faith  are  better 
promoted,  by  waiving  some  indubitable  doctrine,  than 
by  insisting  on  it.  But  who  is  to  judge  on  the  exiiftence 
of  such  circumstances?  We  answer  emphatically,  the 
Church.  The  problem  involved  is  so  complex  and 
intricate,  that  no  individual  can,  without  the  wildest 
presumption,  dream  of  solving  it  for  himself.  It  is 
the  Church,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
alone  is  competent  to  point  out  the  true  course.  We 
are  speaking  throughout,  as  above  explained,  not  on 
the  Dogmata  of  Faith,  but  on  other  doctrines  connected 
with  those  Dogmata.  And  just  as  it  is  to  the  Church 
and  Holy  See  alone  that  we  look,  when  we  desire  to 
know  which  of  these  doctrines  are  infalbT)ly  true  ;— 
so  it  is  to  the  Church  and  Holy  See  alone  that  we  look, 
when  we  desire  to  know  which  of  these  doctrines, 
being  infallibly  true,  should,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, be  prominently  and  urgently  enforced. 

Here  then  is  our  vindication.     We  have  laid  earnest 
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fitress  on  the  two  tenets^  named  above  by  our  imaginary 
opponent.  Wby  have  we  laid  on  them  such  earnest 
stress?  Not  through  any  trust  in  our  own  private 
judgment^  but  because  the  Church  herself  called  on  us 
so  to  do;  because  in  these  times  a  Catholic  writer 
would  have  disloyally  failed  in  his  allegiance,  had  he 
acted  otherwise.  For  several  years  past,  the  Holy 
Father  has  been  energetically  summoning  all  Catholics 
to  hold  interiorly  a  certain  doctrine  on  his  civil  prince- 
dom. But  this  doctrine  neither  is  of  faith,  nor  can 
possibly  be  so  defined.  He  has  therefore  been  ener- 
getically summoning  all  Catholics,  to  hold  interiorly  a 
certain  doctrine  which  is  not  of  faith.  It  is  the  Pope 
himself  then,  ''the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,^'  ''the  Teacher 
of  Christians, '^  who  has  summoned  Catholic  writers  to 
vindicate  the  due  authority  of  those  doctrinal  Determi- 
nations, which  are  not  Definitions  of  faith.  Nor  has  he 
been  less  emphatic,  whether  by  word  or  action,  in 
denouncing  that  anti-Catholic  principle  called  ''  liberty 
of  conscience,''  which  he  and  his  Predecessors  have  so 
often  condemned  under  its  various  shapes.  The  "Mirari 
vos  " — the  recent  Encyclical  and  Syllabus — use  expres- 
sions quite  as  strong  as  any  which  we  have  employed ; 
or  rather  considerably  stronger.  And  here  indeed  is 
an  inquiry,  which  we  would  earnestly  press  on  the  atten- 
tion of  those  Catholics,  who  think  that  our  language  on 
the  Pope  has  been  "  extreme."  Can  any  one  statement 
be  named  which  we  have  made  concerning  the  Pope, 
which  he  has  not  first  made  concerning  himself  ?  Any 
attribute  or  prerogative  claimed  for  him  by  us,  which 
he  h^  not  himself  been  the  first  to  bring  publicly 
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forward  ?  Any  decision  of  his  maintained  by  us  to  be 
infallible,  which  he  has  not  himself  enforced  on  the 
Church  as  uttered  by  an  infallible  voice  ?  It  has  been 
our  one  wish,  our  highest  ambition,  to  follow  humbly 
his  authoritative  guidance, — not  only  as  to  what 
doctrines  we  shall  believe,  but  also  as  to  what  doctrines 
we  shall  urgently  proclaim  and  vindicate. 

The  second  objection,  above  supposed,  regards  not 
doctrine  but  discipline ;  and  it  will  come  rather  from  a 
Catholic  Unionist,  than  from  an  Anglican.  "The 
'^  Church, you  admit, — specially  in  her  dealingswith  the 
"  East — has  made  several  important  disciplinary  con- 
^^  cessions,  in  order  that  those  barriers  might  be  more 
''  effectually  removed,  which  would  otherwise  keep 
"  back  the  light  from  its  due  access  to  their  mind. 
"  Why  then  are  you  unwilling  that  she  should  do  that 
"  in  favour  of  Anglican  Unionists,  which  she  has  done 
'^  on  so  large  a  scale  in  favour  of  Eastern  Schis- 
"  matics  ? '' 

Now  if  ecclesiastical  authority  were  in  fact  to  make 
any  such  concessions  as  are  here  advocated,  we  should 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  were  expedient. 
We  should  hold  this  confidently,  because  we  are 
so  strongly  convinced  that,  on  such  a  matter,  the 
judgment  of  authority  is  immeasurably  more  trust- 
worthy than  our  own.  But  as  yet  neither  has  it  done 
so,  nor  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  do  it ;  and 
we  are  left  perforce  to  our  own  private  judgment. 
Now  our  own  private  judgment  strongly  points  to  the 
conclusion,  that  nothing  could  well  be  more  injurious 
to  Christian  Union,  than  the  slightest  concession  of  the 
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kind.  Never  was  there  a  broader  conti*ast  of  character 
on  the  fsuce  of  this  earthy  than  between  a  Ghreek 
Schismatic  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  an  Anglican 
Unionist  of  the  Nineteenth.  No  men  were  ever  less 
addicted  to  private  judgment  than  the  former.  They 
received,  with  most  unquestioning  belief  and  veneration, 
the  traditions  of  their  Fathers ;  the  teachings  of  their 
Bishops  and  Priests ;  the  time-honoured  observances  of 
their  Communion.  The  Church's  main  end  then  was 
this  :  that  as  far  as  possible  every  object  of  their  vene- 
ration should  remain  in  itself  untouched ;  while  they 
should  gradually  learn  more  and  more  to  look  up  to 
the  Roman  See,  as  to  the  one  earthly  authority  from 
which  the  whole  derives  its  ultimate  sanction.  To 
enforce  changes  therefore  in  their  ritual  and  practice, 
would  have  been  to  damage  that  very  temper  of  loyal 
submission,  which  was  Rome's  best  security  for  the 
permanence  of  Union. 

But  if  any  man  ever  lived,  who  exhibits  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  in  its  most  naked  features 
and  its  extremest  shape,  it  is  the  Anglican  Unionist. 
We  are  not  here  speaking  at  all  of  Dr.  Pusey.  On  the 
contrary,  his  reverence  for  Anglicanism — greatly  as  it 
astounds  us — is  to  our  mind  one  of  his  most  attractive 
and  hopeful  characteristics.  But,  as  to  the  ordinary 
Unionist,  he  spends  his  life  in  setting  ecclesiastical 
authority  at  defiance.  He  despises  the  tradition  of  his 
Fathers;  he  despises  his  own  Bishops;  he  despises 
Rome;  and,  if  he  were  brought  into  contact  with 
Greeks,  he  would  (no  doubt)  despise  them  equally. 
He  has  instituted  an  agitation  for  a  scheme  of  Union 
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Mtherto  nnheard  of^  and  is  bnsy  in  getting  proselytes 
for  this  scheme  of  his  own  invention.  Then  consider 
the  ritualistic  moyement.  It  is  carried  on^  against  tlie 
vehement  protest  of  all  whom  he  accounts  his  spiritual 
governors;  and  it  must  be  the  means  of  more  and 
more  hardening  him,  against  the  very  idea  of  humble 
and  unquestioning  submission.  Such  a  man  cannot 
become  an  endurable  Catholic,  until  he  have  learned 
to  distrust  profoundly  his  own  private  judgments  and 
impressions ;  to  seek  earnestly  for  supernatural  gaid- 
ance;  to  realize  the  all-important  truth,  that  the 
Church  is  commissioned  to  teach  him,  and  not  he  to 
teach  the  Church.  If  a  large  body  of  men,  otherwise 
minded,  obtained  unhappily  admission  among  as— 
the  certain  result  would  be  violent  and  relentless  con- 
flicts against  authority,  and  the  probable  ultimate 
issue  some  widely-extended  apostasy.  Now  every 
disciplinary  concession  even  the  very  slightest,  made 
in  favour  of  such  men,  does  but  confirm  them  in 
that  wild  delusion  about  ''negotiations'' and  "con- 
ditions,'^ which  (so  long  as  it  remains)  must  utterly 
incapacitate  them  for  permanent  Christian  Unity. 


XI. 

A  very  few  words  will  sum  up  our  general  argument 
Since  Rome  is  infallible,  union  with  her  cannot  he 
accomplished,  except  on  her  own  dogmatic  basis;  i.e. 
by  the  method  of  absolute  and  unreserved  submission 
to  her  authority.     Those  who  deny  the  obligation  of 
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such  sabmifision^  are  contending  against  Gk)d's  ordi* 
nance^  and  are  the  enemies  of  Gospel  Trnth.  To  say 
that^  in  opposing  these  men,  we  betray  indifference  to 
the  blessedness  of  Christian  Unity,  is  simply  unmean- 
ing. As  well  might  it  be  said  that  S.  Athanasios 
betrayed  such  indifference,  when  he  laboured  to  eject 
Arian  bishops;  or  S.  Paul,  when  he  anathematized 
eren  an  angel  from  Heaven,  who  should  preach  any 
other  Gospel  than  that  already  delivered* 

[Since  the  earlier  sheets  of  this  volume  were  printed 
off,  we  have  remembered  P.  Knox's  truly  admirable 
exposition  of  the  Church's  ordinary  magisterium.  It 
is  contained  in  his  own  well-known  pamphlet,  ''  When 
does  the  Church  teach  infallibly  ?  "] 

4 

^'  The  ordinary  and  regular  mode  by  which  the 
Church  labours  to  imbue  her  children  with  the  Faith 
consists  principally  in  a  direct  and  personal  action 
exerted  upon  them  one  by  one.  To  effect  this,  she 
possesses  in  her  clergy  a  numerous  and  organized 
band  of  teachers,  through  whom  she  is  able  to  reach 
and  come  into  contact  with  each  individual  member  of 
her  flock,  and  thus  to  learn  and  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  each.  By  this  means  none  of  her  children 
are  left  without  a  pastor  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  his 
sheep  personally,  to  watch  over  their  well-being,  and 
to  feed  them  individually  with  the  pasture  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  In  every  parish  the  Church  has  established 
schools  for  the  young,  and  she  fails  not  to  superintend 
with  unceasing  care  tiie  teaching  which  is  imparted  in 
them.  She  provides  for  the  ordinary  education  of  her 
clergy  in  seminaries  specially  destined  for  that  object ; 
and  while  she  has  always  encouraged  her  children  to  a 

Q 
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deeper  and  more  scientific  pursoit  of  tratli  in  ihe 
nniyersities  of  which  she  was  the  foundress  or  the 
foster-mother^  she  has  never  ceased  to  saperintend 
with  jealous  eye  the  studies  pursued  in  them,  and  to 
banish  from  them  every  doctrine  and  method  which 
was  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  revealed  truth.  Bat 
besides  this  direct  action  which  the  Church  exercises 
upon  the  flock— **her  ritual  and  liturgv>  the  fasts  and 
festivals  as  they  recur,  processions^  images,  shrines, 
special  devotions  public  and  private,  the  disciplinary 
laws  which  regulate  her  organization,  her  monastic 
and  charitable  institutions— these  and  a  multitude  of 
other  things  of  like  nature,  conduce  powerfully  though 
indirectly  to  the  same  end,  since  they  serve  to  bring 
home  to  the  faithful  and  so  to  teach  them  the  truths 
of  Faith  which  they  embody,  and  on  which  they  rest. 
They  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  the  Faith ; 
and  when  interpreted  by  the  voice  of  the  living 
teacher,  produce  a  most  powerful  and  abiding  impres- 
sion on  those  who  live  within  their  influence.  This 
method  of  imparting  the  Faith  to  Christians,  P^^l^ 
direct  and  partly  indirect,  is  what  is  called  in  technical 
language  the  Churches  ordinary  magisterium. 

''  But  it  may  be  asked  what  security  have  we  that 
this  vast  body  of  teachers,  nonoof  whom  are  personally 
infallible,  wdU  transmit  the  Faith  to  their  disciples  k 
its  original  purity,  and  not  teach  falsehood  instead  of 
truth  f  How  does  the  Church's  InfalUbility  come  in 
here,  to  guarantee  their  teaching  from  all  error  f  The 
security  we  seek  lies  in  theposition  of  entire  dependence 
which  the  inferior  clergy  occupy  towards  the  Bishops 
in  whose  dioceses  they  live  and  teach.  It  is  firom  Us 
Bishop  that  each  one  of  them  receives  his  mission  to 
teach,  according  to  the  Apostle's  words,  '  How  shall 
they  preach  unless  they  are  sent  ?'  (Bom.  rv.  10.)  It 
is  under  his  Bishop's  eye  that  he  t^hes ;  and  it  is  to 
his  Bishop  that  he  is  responsible  for  all  he  teades. 
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No  supervision  conld  be  imagined  more  effective  and 
no  sabordination  more  complete.  Thus  the  Bishops 
are  the  goarantees  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  clerciy's 
teaching.  And  with  regard  to  the  Bishops  themselyes 
we  have  a  doable  security.  First,  in  the  principles  of 
hierarchical  subordination ;  for  as  the  clergy  depend 
on  the  Bishop,  so  the  Bishop  depends  on  the  Pope ; 
and  as  it  is  the  Bishop's  right  and  duty  to  silence  any 
of  lus  clergy  whose  teaching  is  unsound,  so  it  is  the 
Pope's  right  and  duty  to  impose  silence  upon  a  here- 
ideal  Bishop,  and  to  take  from  him  the  portion  of  the 
flock  whicn  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Secondly,  in 
the  certainty  which  the  promised  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  us,  that  the  Ecclesia  Docens — ^i.e., 
the  whole  Episcopate  in  union  with  the  Pope, — cannot 
err  in  the  Faith,  nor  suffer  even  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  its  teaching  functions.  What  more  effectual 
gnarantee  can  be  desired  for  the  practical  Infallibility 
of  the  body  of  teachers,  through  whose  agency  tfaie 
Chnrch  imbuea  her  children  with  the  fiuth  ?''] 
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I. 

IN  [the  preceding  Essay]  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered that  dream  of  Corporate  ITiiion,  in  which 
Dr.  Posey  has  indulged.  Before  Dr.  Posey  joined 
the  Uniomst  party^  that  party  had  been  assailed  with 
similar  argoments  by  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  and  others ;  who  showed  that  the  scheme 
is  based  on  principles,  which  every  Catholic  most 
reject  as  contradicting  the  very  foondation  of  his 
Faith.  No  answer  whatever  to  these  argoments— so 
far  as  we  have  observed — ^has  even  been  attempted 
by  the  Unionists.  They  have  contented  themselves 
with  appealing  to  a  certain  fact  of  the  past,  the 
Council  of  Florence;  and  they  have  challenged  an 
opponent  to  explain  that  &ct,  if  he  can,  in  any 
way  consistent  With  his  hearty  denonciation  of  modem 
Unionism.  In  our  present  article  we  frankly  accept 
that  challenge. 

We  begin  with  an  illustration  from  the  present  day. 
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A  pious  and  able  Anglican  has  trained  Iiis  sons  care- 
fully in  his  own  religion.  They  have  hitherto  been 
reguha-  and  steadfast  in  aU  AngUcan  reUgions  prac- 
tices ;  have  rested  content  with  their  position ;  have 
looked  up  to  him  with  confidence  as  their  teacher; 
and  so  look  up  to  him  still.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Soman  motives  of  credibility — ^intrinsically  so  strong 
— have  produced  on  these  youths  little  effect^  or  rather 
no  effect  at  all?  Because  their  father's  authority^ 
from  its  very  proximity,  has  eclipsed  an  object  which, 
though  immeasurably  greater,  is  yet  very  far  more 
distant.  But  now  the  father  himself  is  rewarded  for 
his  faithful  correspondence  with  grace,  by  a  keen 
misgiving  of  his  position,  and  a  keen  suspicion  that 
the  Boman  claim  is  just.  He  seeks  a  priest's  ac- 
qmdntance,  and  makes  him  the  intimate  of  his  home. 
The  priest  carefully  abstains  from  unsettling  the 
sons  in  their  bona  fides.  He  abstains  from  this,  be- 
cause he  is  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  their 
other's  case;  and  he  has  a  moral  certainty,  that  if 
he  convinces  their  father,  their  father  will  convince 
them.  All  this  is  most  reasonable.  The  paternal 
authority  has  hitherto  hidden  from  them  the  Boman 
motives  of  credibility;  but  when  these  motives,  in 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  strength,  come  recom- 
mended to  them  by  that  revered  and  trusted  sanction, 
the  result  cannot  be  doubtful.  Yet  what  could  be 
more  ludicrous,  than  to  represent  so  common  sense 
a  procedure  as  being  the  Other's  "  negotiation  '^  with 
Bome,  on  behalf  of  self  and  family  T 

Now  this  is  a  true  parallel  to  the  circumstances  of 
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Florence.  The  great  mass  of  ChriBtiaas^  sabject  to 
the  Greek  Emperor^  were  joined  together  in  strict 
Unity  of  belief;  and  looked  np  with  anqneetioning 
confidence  to  him,  their  Bishops,  and  f^eir  Priests. 
Those  strong  worldly  motives,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  influential  in  fostering  the  Schism,  were  now 
overborne  by  an  opposite  motive  still  more  powerful  ; 
and  Emperor  and  Bishops  were  thns  led  to  entertam 
the  thought  of  reunion.  They  expressed  therefore 
their  desire  of  examining  whether,  by  mutoal  expla- 
nations, the  ground  of  difference  might  be  removed. 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  defend  the  Greeks ;  though 
in  &ct  their  fault  lay,  not  in  seeking  explanation  now, 
but  in  not  having  sought  it  earlier.  But  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  principles,  implied  through- 
out by  Rome  and  by  the  Soman  Catholic  Church. 
Nothing  coidd  have  been  more  unchristian  than  the 
Pope's  conduct,  had  he  shown  himself  indifferent  to 
such  overtures.  There  was  everything  to  make  success 
probable.  The  one  point  which — ^more  than  all  the 
rest  put  together — ^had  kept  the  more  pious  and  intel- 
ligent Easterns  in  schism,  had  been  their  obstinate 
persuasion,  that  the  Westerns  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  two  Principles  of  Origination.*  No  Latin 
theologian  ever  lived  who  would  not  have  admitted, 
that  if  (per  impossibile)  Rome  had  upholder  this, 
she  would  have  lapsed  into  heresy  and  fallen  from  the 

*  This  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  final  Deene  of  UnioD. 
"^  The  Greeks  declared  ....  that  the  LatLns  [had]  appeared  to 
them  to  assert  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  Father  and  Son, 
4UI  from  two  principles  and  two  spirations." 
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Catholic  Charcli.  Only  lie  would  of  conrse  add,  that 
God  has  bound  himself  by  promise  to  avert  from 
Rome  any  such  grievous  lapse.  The  Pope  therefore 
well  knew  that  the  one  consummation,  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  was  the  freest  interchange  of  thought 
between  East  and  West;  so  that  this  strange  and 
calamitous  misapprehension  might  be  removed.  He 
was  also  well  aware,  that  with  the  great  body  of 
Photians  nothing  had  so  powerfully  promoted  their 
separation,  as  their  national  recalcitration  against 
Papal  Supremacy.  And  it  appeared  that  this  temptation 
was  at  the  then  juncture  indefinitely  neutralized,  by 
the  far  more  intolerable  sacrifice  of  independence, 
which  threatened  them  from  Turkish  domination.  The 
case  then  was  this:  —  There  was  great  hope  that 
the  Greek  Delegates,  by  free  intercourse  with  the 
Westerns,  would  come  to  recogpodze  the  obligation  of 
ecclesiastical  submission  to  Rome;  there  was  also 
great  hope,  that,  if  they  were  convinced,  they  would 
persuade  their  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  brethren;  and 
there  was  moral  certainty,  that,  if  these  were  per* 
suaded,  the  whole  flock  would  follow.  What  can  be 
weaker,  than  an  attempted  parallel  between  such 
circumstances  as  these  and  the  position  of  Anglican 
Unionists  r  Not  to  dwell  on  other  contrasts, — ^wha 
are  those  Anglican  dignitaries,  or  who  those  indi-* 
vidnals  of  any  kind,  possessing  such  influence  over  their 
brethren's  conviction,  that  the  former,  on  accepting 
the  Truth,  can  be  expected  at  once>  and  as  a  matter  of 
course^  to  persuade  the  rest  ?  Undoubtedly,  if  such 
influential  men  did  exist,  and  if  they  were  now  pre« 
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Bumably  in  invincible  ignorance  of  Catholicity^  it 
might  be  the  Church's  true  policy  to  concentrate  all 
her  efforts  on  their  illnmination  and  conversion.  Bat 
the  very  hypothesis  supposes  a  stagnation  of  religious 
thought  in  lar^  masses  of  men^  to  which  surely  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  modem  Europe. 

However,  even  if  such  individuals  did  exist  among 
Anglicans — though  the  most  extreme  Unionist  will 
not  gravely  maintain  that  they  do  —  our  principle 
remains  absolutely  untouched.  Nothing  whatever, 
said  or  done  by  the  Westerns  at  Ferrara  or  Florence, 
can  be  alleged  as  giving  the  slightest  support  to 
any  such  notion,  as  is  required  for  the  defence  of 
Unionism.  Nothing,  we  say,  can  be  alleged,  whicb 
gives  the  slightest  support  to  any  such  notion,  as  that 
individuals,  convinced  of  the  Roman  claim,  can  delay 
for  one  moment  their  firm  resolve  of  unreserved 
submission,  without  formally  committing  mortal  sin. 
Any  of  the  Eafitem  Bishops,  while  the  Council  lasted^ 
so  soon  as  they  respectively  accepted  the  Boman 
claim  and  made  the  corresponding  act  of  faith,  became 
at  once  Catholics.  They  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  (as  one  may  say)  of  hypothetical  submission; 
ihey  were  actually  engaged  in  arrangements  for  again 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  convinced  that  her  claim  is 
well  founded.  On  making  then  such  an  act  of  &ith 
as  above  supposed,  that  hypothetical  submission  be- 
came an  actual  one.  We  shall  presently  see  a  striking 
instance  of  this,  in  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  who  died  at 
Florence. 
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Bat  tHe  objection  may  perhaps  take  a  wider  range. 
It  may  be  aUeged— indeed  it  seems  often  impUed  by 
the  Unionists — ^that  the  question  thronghoat  was  not 
one  of  unreserved  submission^  but  of  ''  negotiations^^' 
"  conditions,"  ''  terms."  We  maintain  in  reply,  that 
any  such  statement  indicates  a  complete  misconception 
of  the  whole  proceedings.  We  admit  of  coarse,  that 
there  was  much  explanation ;  that  the  Westerns 
laboured  earnestly  to  remove  that  fatal  misappre* 
hension  of  Roman  Doctrine  on  the  Procession,  which 
kept  alive  the  disastrous  Schism.  It  would  have 
been  monstrous  indeed,  had  they  not  laboured  thus 
earnestly.  Suppose  an  Englishman  of  the  present 
day  to  think  honestly  that  Rome,  whether  in  her 
explicit  or  her  practical  teaching,  ascribes  to  Mary  an 
equality  with  God.  If  this  misapprehension  were 
invincible,  he  would  be  under  the  strictest  formal 
obligation  (while  it  so  remains)  of  keeping  aloof  from 
her  Communion.  In  such  a  case  however,  the  priests 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  would  of  course  take 
all  possible  pains  for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  Is 
there  any  one  living  so  puzzle-headed  or  so  tmfair,  as 
thence  to  infer  that  such  priests  waive  .thereby  the 
Church's  claim  to  unreserved  submission  f  The  whole 
world  would  of  course  see  that,  from  their  point  of 
view,  they  are  in  no  way  imperilling  faith,  while 
fulfilling  a  peremptory  duty  of  charity. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Westerns  laboured  zealously 
and  successfully  to  convince  the  Greek  Bishops,  that 
neither  the  addition  of  "  Filioque ''  to  the  Symbol, 
nor  the  Doctrine  expressed  by  that  addition,  was  in 
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any  respect  contradictorj  to  patristic  principles.  Then 
again  there  were  matters  of  discipline.  Universalfy 
men  are  far  slower  in  finding  oat  that  this  or  that 
duty  obliges  them^  in  proportion  as  the  duty  is  more 
bnrdensome  and  distasteful.  Now  with  a  people  so 
pecnliarly  slnggish  and  stationary  in  religions  thought 
as  the  Eastern  Christians^  the  abandonment  of  an  old 
and  time-honoured  practice  would  be  the  most  dis- 
tasteful and  burdensome  prescription  in  the  world. 
But  in  the  case  of  other  duties^  everyone  admits  the 
Christian  wisdom  of  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
temptation  which  militates  against  their  fulfilment. 
Why  then  should  the  particular  duty  of  submission  to 
Home  be  counted  an  exception?  The  Pope  acted 
most  wisely  therefore,  in  permitting  the  continued 
absence  of  '^Filioque"  from  every  public  recitation  of 
the  Symbol;  in  leaving  without  innovation  the  Eastern 
Bite  j  and  in  according  to  the  Patriarchs,  even  to  him 
of  Constantinople,  their  existing  places  and  privileges, 
so  far  as  consistent  with  his  own  divinely  given 
Supremacy. 

But  if  an  Unionist  or  any  other  coniax)vevs]alist 
means  to  say,  that  the  Pope  represented  such  conces- 
sions as  conditions  on  which  they  had  a  right  to  insist ; 
— that  he  shrank  from  distinctly  claiming,  for  the 
Church  in  communion  with  Rome,  her  divine  autho- 
rity, as  the  one  Ark  of  salvation,  the  one  in£Bllible 
Teacher  of  Truth; — ^such  an  allegation  is  disproved 
by  the  most  superficial  study  of  what  took  place  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence.  Whether  one  looks  at  the 
preliminaries,  the  deliberations,  or  the  Definition  of 
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the  CTomioilj  tiie  faLsehood  of  this  allegation  is  equally 
apparent. 

Bat  this  is  much  to  understate  the  fact.  That  the 
Church  in  communion  with  Rome  is  infallible; — that 
all  nations  of  the  earth  are  peremptorily  bound  to 
enter  her  Communion  on  her  own  terms ; — ^that  the 
Pope  is  her  divinely  appointed  centre  of  union,  and  is 
inveeted  by  Grod  with  a  certain  Supremacy  over  all 
other  bishops; — this  (as  Archbishop  Manning  has 
pointed  out)  is  held  by  Gallican  and  Ultramontane 
alike.  This  is  the  very  foundation,  on  which  every 
Catholic  builds  his  faith.  That  this  great  truth  was 
expressly  and  prominently  testified  by  the  Westerns 
at  Florence,  it  is  the  first  purpose  of  our  present  argu- 
ment to  establish.  But  more  than  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  It  was  not  the  Church  of  Bome  only,  but  the 
See  of  Bome,  for  which  Infallibility  was  claimed.  The 
duty  held  forth  as  incumbent  on  all  nations,  was  not 
simply  oommunion  with  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
but  ojureserved  submission  to  the  Boman  Pontiff.  The 
Western  doctrine  at  Florence— to  which  the  Easterns, 
ultimately  gave  their  full  assent — ^was  in  no  respect 
Gallican,  but  purely  Ultramontane.  Here  then  are 
the  two  thesesy  which  we  undertake  to  establish. 
Thesifi  the  First :  ''  The  Westerns  at  Florence  repre- 
sented the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  no  other  light, 
than  as  constituting  exclusively  the  One  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church;  as  teaching  infallibly;  as  the  one 
Ark  of  salvation,  which  all  men  are  commanded  by 
God  to  enter."  Thesis  the  Second  :  ''  The  Westerns 
at  Florence  represented  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  no 
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other  lights  than  as  infallible  in  all  his  teaching  ex 
cathedr&;  as  invested  by  God  with  fullest  spiritual 
Saprenia(7  over  all  baptized  persons ;  as  not  limited, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  by  any  human  authority 
whatever,  whether  Bishop  or  Council;  but  on  the 
contrary^  as  himself  the  one  sole  source  of  all  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction/'  Of  these  two  Theses,  it  is  the 
former  only  which  is  required  for  our  present  argu- 
ment^ and  on  which  therefore  it  is  necessary  here  to 
insist.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Second,  if  established, 
adds  indefinite  corroboration  to  the  First.  Moreover, 
we  shall  need  the  Second  for  our  future  [Essay]  on 
Papal  Supremacy.  And  as  of  course  every  portion  of 
the  Council's  procedure  throws  much  light  on  every 
other  portion — ^it  seemed  fsr  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  Second  Thesis  also  in  this  place.  Indeed, — 
as  the  Florentine  is  remarkable  among  all  Councils  for 
being  that  one,  wherein  Cathotics  and  Schismatics 
met  to  promote  Corporate  Reunion ; — so  also  it  is 
remarkable  among  all  for  being  that  one,  wherein  the 
assembled  Church  explicitly  and  solemnly  defined  her 
doctrine  on  the  Pope's  Primacy.* 


II. 

We  have  said  that  we  include  in  our  general  arga- 
ment  the  ^^preliminaries"  of  the  Council.  We  cannot 
exhibit  our  meaning  on  this  head  more  clearly,  than 

*  [It  will  be  obsenred  of  course,  that  these  words  were  wiittes 
some  years  before  the  Yatican  Council] 
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by  a  few  extracts  from  Popoff's  work^  mentioned  at 
the  bead  of  this  article.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following : — 

'^  On  receiving  from  Constantinople  the  sndden  news 
that  the  Turks  had  made  several  movements  hindering 
the  convocation  of  a  Council,  the  Pope  delayed  his 
projected  plans,  and  sent  his  Nuncio,  Antonio  Massana, 
to  make  some  preliminaiy  arrangements  as  to  the  place 
and  time  of  the  Council,  and  the  conditions  under 
whichL  the  Union  might  take  place.  The  Emperor 
received  the  Nuncio  very  ^aciously  (Sept.  16,  1422); 
and  had  already  named  the  day  for  treating  on  the 
conditions,  when  of  a  sudden  he  was  taken  to  his  bed, 
struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  was  thus  obliged  to 
entrust  all  State  affairs  to  his  son  John. 

''  After  much  delay,  Antonio  managed  at  length  to 
lay  the  Papal  demands  first  before  the  Emperor,  and 
tlien  before  the  Patriarch,  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
bishops.  The  Nuncio  declared,  that  the  Pope  heartily 
wish€Ml  for  the  Union;  demanding  only  that  the 
Emperor  should,  according  to  his  promise,  receive  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  obey  it ;  that  the 
Pope  is  agreeable  to  a  convocation  of  a  Council ;  but 
wishes  to  know  when  and  where  it  will  be  convened. 
In  answer  to  this  unexpected  demand,  a  letter  was 
sent  from  Constantinople,  stating  that  the  Emperor 
gave  no  tmconditional  consent  to  the  Union;  but  only 
promised  to  convene  a  Council  like  unto  the  seven 
CEcomenical  Councils,  and  assent  to  aU  the  decisions 
of  the  Fathers,  made  by  them  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost''  (pp.  15,  16). 

Then  next  year — 

*'  John,  on  his  return  from  Hungary,  renewed  his 
negotiations  with  Bome  concerning  the  Council ;  but 
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this  time  the  Legates  found  thdr  former  propoffltioD 
of  assembling  the  Council  at  Constantinople  slTena- 
ously  opposed  by  the  Pope.  The  Cardinals,  wi& 
strange  assvrcmce,  told  them  that  '  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  mother,  the  Eastern  Okurch  the  daughter; 
it  is  not  usual  for  the  mother  to  go  to  the  daogliter, 
but  the  daughter  to  go  to  the  mother ;'  and  then 
demanded  the  convocation  of  the  Council  in  Italy'' 
(p.  17). 

And  lest  the  Easterns  should  misunderstand  the  sense 
in  which  he  agreed  to  a  Council,  Pope  Martin  V. 
expressed  himself  with  great  frankness. 

*'  The  Pope  on  the  other  hand,  proposing  to  the 
Emperor  to  assemble  a  Council  in  Italy,  was  far  from 
wishing  that  the  causes  of  disagreement  between  the 
Churches  should  undergo  lawful  investigation  by  & 
Council.  This  was  only  the  wish  of  the  Qreeh,  to 
which,  as  he  says  himself,  he  acceded  from  condescen- 
sion'' (p.  185). 

'' Harassed  on  all  sides,  the  Emperor  was  brongb: 
to  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  the  Papal  demands. 
He  forthwith  sent  an  embassy  to  Borne,  with  bis 
consent  to  Martinis  proposal ''  (p.  18). 

'^  The  Legates  came  to  Bome  only  in  time  to  be 
present  at  Martin's  death-bed  (Feb.  20,  1431).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IV.  (March  3,  1431).  Id 
his  letter  to  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch,  the  new  Pope 
agreed  to  assemble  a  Council  in  Italy,  but  evinced  no 
great  energy  in  its  cause.  The  Greeks  were  very  invi'^ 
offended  tvUh  several  .of  his  expressions,  and  ratb^ 
troubled  with  some  demands  not  mentioned  to  them  bv 
Martin '^  (p.  19). 

Popoff  adds,  indeed : — 

'^  Very  soon  the  Council  of  Basle  made  the  f(^ 
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more  attentive  to  the  scheme  of  the  Union  of 
Churches^  and  induced  him  to  lay  aside  his  pride  and 
arrogance  while  in  intercourse  with  the  Emperors  of 
the  East"  (p.  19.) 

Bat  thronghont  his  volume  he  gives  no  hint^  nor 
have  we  found  anywhere  a  hint^  of  Eugenius  giving 
the  Easterns  any  different  impression  of  the  Papal 
claims.  And  so,  when  the  Patriarch  ultimately  arrived 
St  Ferrara — 

''The  Emperor  informed  the  Patriarch  that  the 
Pope  expected  him  to  bend  his  knees  before  him,  and 
kiss  his  shoe.  This  was  a  sad  blow  far  the  Patricureh, 
who  little  expected  such  a  welcome  from  his  brother 
in  Christ.  While  at  Venice,  he  said  to  one  in  the 
Pope's  confidence :  '  If  the  Pope  is  older  than  I  am,  I 
will  respect  him  as  a  father ;  if  my  equal  in  age,  I 
shall  look  upon  him  as  my  brother;  if  younger,  he 
shall  be  as  a  son  to  me.'  In  the  afternoon  six  bishops 
were  sent  to  congpi^tulate  Joseph  on  his  arrival,  and 
demand  the  usual  obeisa/ace  to  the  Pope,  The  Patriarch 
told  the  Bishops  straightforwardly  that  he  could  only 
consent  to  a  brotherly  embrace ;  and,  assembling  his 
Bishops^  indignantly  told  them  of  the  Papal  demand. 
The  Metropolitan  of  Trebizond  reminded  nim  that  ha 
was  advised,  while  in  Venice,  to  think  upon  the  sub- 
ject carefully ;  but  then  his  answer  was,  that  the  Pope 
would  receive  all  with  honour  and  respect.  The  Metro- 
politan of  Heraclea  declared  that  he  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Monemvasia,  when  presented  to  the  Pope,  did 
not  kiss  his  shoes,  and  cared  very  little  for  his  anger. 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  sent  another  messenger, 
saying  that  he  was  still  disputing  with  the  Pope  as  to 
the  means  of  preserving  the  Patriarch's  dignity. 
Joseph  made  the  following  answer  to  the  Bishops  sent 
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a  second  time  to  Iiim  by  the  Pope :  '  Tell  me^  why 
does  the  Pope  appropriate  such  privileges  to  himself? 
What  Council^  what  Church  Canon,  has  confirmed 
this  custom  ?  If  the  Pope  is  the  successor  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  we  are  the  successors  of  the  other 
Apostles.  And  did  the  other  Apostles  kiss  Peter's 
feet  ?  Who  has  ever  heard  of  this  ?  The  Legates 
answered  that  the  custom  was  of  ancient  date,  and 
that  Bishops,  Kings,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
even  the  Cardinals,  who  are  higher  than  the  Emperor, 
remain  true  to  it.  But  the  Patriarch  with  great 
decision  kept  to  his  former  demand  of  a  brotherly 
welcome  from  the  Pope ;  promising,  in  case  of  refusal, 
not  to  land,  or  let  any  of  his  Bishops  do  so  either.  At 
last  the  Pope  acquiesced  to  Joseph  s  demand,  pretend- 
ing a  sincere  desire  for  peace ''  (pp.  88,  39). 

Eugenius,  of  course,  did  not ''  pretend,"  but  really 
entertained,  ''a  sincere  desire  for  peace.'^  He  refused 
however  to  receive  the  Greek  Bishops  in  public,  lest 
a  false  impression  should  be  produced,  that  he  waived 
his  claim  of  Supremacy;  or, as  Popoff  amiably  ex- 
presses it,  "  to  conceal  his  forced  humility  from  the 
people.^^ 

Passing  from  these  preUminaries  to  what  took  place 
afterwards — ^and  by  way  of  contrast  to  what  we  have 
just  stated — ^it  should  be  observed,  that  when  peace 
was  concluded  and  the  Easterns  had  accepted  orthodox 
doctrine,  their  demeanour  to  the  Pope  was  most 
different.  "  As  the  other  Fathers,  the  Latin,  came  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment 
and  doing  him  reverence,  so  also  did  the  Oreek 
Fathers.'**    Joseph  indeed,   the  good  Patriarch  of 

*  Latin  Acts,  jost  before  they  recite  the  Decree. 
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Constantinople^ — exhibited  by  Popoff  in  so  inyidions 
a  light — was  not  on  earth  to  see  that  day ;  bat  it  so 
happens^  that  he  also  had  had  an  opportonity  of  ex- 
hibiting a  similar  change  of  spirit.  The  very  day 
before  his  death  he  wrote  his  last  testament^  which 
runs  thns : — 

''Joseph,  by  God's  grace  Archbishop  of  Constantino- 
ple^ New  Rome,  and  (Ecumenical  Patriarch .  Whereas  I 
hare  attained  the  limits  of  my  life,  and  shall  soon  have 
to  pay  the  universal  tribute :  I  do  now  with  God's 
help  announce  my  opinion  to  all  my  children.  I  do 
myself  confess  and  agree  to  everything  held  and 
taught  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  elder  Borne.  I  avow  the  Pope 
of  the  elder  Rome  to  be  the  most  blessed  Father  of 
Fathers^  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  Vicar  of  Christ.  I 
certify  this  before  all.  I  admit  the  Purgatory  of 
Souls.''* 

As  to  what  followed  Joseph's  deaths  the  writer  of 
the  Latin  Acts^  who  was  present  at  the  Council,  gives 
these  particulars ;  to  which  we  solicit  particular  atten- 
tion. "  There  seemed  so  many  and  such  great  proofs 
of  [the  Patriarch's]  complete  conversion  [totalis  re- 
ductionisj^that  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the  approval 
of  the  assembly  of  Latins,  pronounced  him  admitted  to 

*  Popoff  indeed  adds  (p.  145)  that  "  there  are  reasons  for 
donbtiiig  the  troth  of  this  narrative '';  which  reasons  he  proceeds 
to  ^ve.  Oar  general  argument  is  of  course  unaffected  by  the 
question.  But  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Acts  contain  this  testa- 
ment; and  Gibbon  and  Mihuan,  impartial  judges,  accept  the 
nurratiYe  as  genuine. 

[I  have  no  such  critical  power,  as  would  enable  me  to  have  an 
opinion  of  my  own  on  this  question.] 

B 
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the  OhurcVs  communion;  and  he  was  buried  wiih 
a  great  procession  of  Prelates^  all  the  most  reyerend 
Cardinals  assisting,  Ac,  Ac/'* 

All  this^  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  tells  yery 
forcibly  for  onr  First  Thesis ;  and  is  in  fall  accordance^ 
so  far  as  it  goes,  with  onr  Second.  Then  there  is 
another  circnmstance,  recorded  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Acts,  which  also  bears  on  onr  First  Thesis. 

The  Eastern  Bishops,  whom  the  Pope  had  nrged 
to  forward  matters,  '' pressed '^  the  Emperor  muci 
Sot  the  Union ;  saying  this  to  him  among  other  things : 
'^  if  Your  Majesty  {ri  fiaaiXud  aov)  refuses  to  be  united, 
we  are  united  [without  you]  .*'t 

And  the  Latin  writer  brings  out  the  implied  doctrine 
somewhat  more  clearly.  "  Shortly  the  report  tran- 
spired, that  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  had 
hitherto  said  nothing,  went  to  the  Emperor  and 
Patriarch  stating  that  since  Ood  had  manifested  to 
them  the  Ti^h,  they  intended  to  follow  it."t  Had 
these  Easterns  understood  the  question  to  be,  whether 
two  independent  societies  could  come  to  terms  of 
union,  the  whole  of  this  would  have  been  simply  un- 
meaning. Those  who  are  acquainted  ever  so  super- 
ficially with  the  position  held  in  ecclesiastical  a&irs 
by  a  Greek  Emperor,  must  admit  that  if  he  were  not 
brought  to  terms.  Corporate  Union  could  not  be 
thought  of.     In  such  an  event,  these  Prelates  declare 


*  Recorded  jiut  after  the  Tventy-second  Conference. 

t  Reodrded  in  the  Greek  Acts  shortly  after  BeBsarion'e  speech. 

X  Recorded  shortly  after  the  Twentj-seeond  Gonferenoa 
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their  intentioxi  of  providing  for  their  own  sonla^  by 
personal  submission. 


III. 

Let  us  next  refer  more  particolarlj  to  oar  Second 
Thesis ;  and  let  us  consider  the  language  held  by  the 
Western  champions  concerning  Papal  Prerogatives, 
throughout  the  deliberations.  For  instance.  It  was  a 
most  vital  controversy  between  West  and  East,  as  all 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  whether  the  Church  had 
any  right  to  add  '^  Filioque  '^  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
Symbol  of  Faith.  On  Nov.  11,  1438,  the  Bishop  of 
Forii  stood  forth  to  vindicate  this  right.  What  grround 
did  he  take  up  ? 

''And  since  you  touch  but  superficially  on  the 
authority  of  the  Koman  Church,  wishing  afterwards  to 
enter  on  it  more  profoundly  [viz.,  when  the  formal 
discussion  of  Papal  Prerogatives  should  come  before 
the  Council],  you  imply  nevertheless  that  you  deny 
the  power  of  adding  to  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  even  to 
CEcnmenical  Councils  and  the  Universal  Church ;  mv/^h 
more  .  to  the  Roman  Church.  To  this  we  answer,  that 
such  liberty  and  authoriiy  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
CEcnmenical  Councils,  or  the  Universal  Church  or  the 
Roman  Church,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  the  Fathers 
who  went  before  us;  for  she  possesses  it  by  divme 
right:' 

Observe  he  is  now  going  to  set  forth  the  special 
grounds,  on  which  he  claims  for  the  Universal  Church 
a  power  of  adding  to  the  Symbol.    And  his  ground  ia 

B  2 
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amply  this^  that  the  Fope  has  been  inyested  by  Grod 
with  that  power. 

We  need  hardly  point  ont^  what  is  so  obvious  &oni 
the  context;  viz.^  that  in  what  follows^  ''the  Boman 
Church''  does  not  mean  "  the  Church  in  communion 
with  Bome^"  but  (according  to  well-known  theological 
usage)  ''  the  local  Church  of  Bome^  directed  by  her 
Bishop/' 

He  proceeds  thus : — 

''This  authority  of  the  Boman  Church  is  demon- 
stratively [evidenter]  inferred  from  S.  John's  Gospd^ 
when  our  Saviour  committed  to  Peter  the  care  ofiht 
whole  Christian  flock : — '  If  thou  lovest  Me,  feed  My 
lambs  and  My  sheep/  And  this  authority  is  manifestly 
declared  by  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople^  and  of 
other  ancient  Councils ;  and  by  Athanasius ;  and  by 
Agatho,  in  that  Letter  which  was  confirmed  by  an 
Universal  Synod,  in  which  he  expressly  says  that  tht 
Faith  of  the  Roman  Church  ought  to  be  observed  by  all 
(Ecumenical  Councils  and  by  the  Universal  Church,  It 
is  declared  also  by  S.  Jerome,  the  excellent  disciple  of 
your  theologian  Gregory.  For  in  the  profession  of 
&ith  which  he  makes  to  Pope  Damasus  he  says: — 
'This  is  that  most  blessed  Faith,  which  we  have 
learned  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  we  have  always 
retained,  wherein,  if  perhaps  anything  has  been  in* 
cautiously  laid  down,  we  seek  to  be  cojrected  by  thee,  who 
boldest  both  the  Faith  and  the  See  ofFeter,  But  if  this 
confession  of  ours  be  approved  by  tne  judgment  of  thy 
Apostleship,  whoever  shall  have  wished  to  blame  me 
wul  prove  himself  [either]  unlearned  [imperitum]  or 
[else]  ill-intentioned,  or  [else]  no  Catholicy  but  a 
heretic.^  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  most  learned  Fathers, 
that  it  should  be  decreed  that  every  judgment  eon- 
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ceming  the  Faith  must  be  brought  before  the  Chief  of 
the  faithful,  the  first  [in  rank]  of  mortal  men  .... 
And  therefore  it  is  necessary  that,  hy  one  and  the  same 
Prince  of  the  Church  should  be  determined,  what  is  to  be 
held  by  all  as  certain  and  defined  of  faith/'* 

On  the  same  question,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ehodes  thus  speaks : — 

''But  [to  prove]  that  the  Roman  Church  has 
authority  thus  to  develop  [ava-nrvffoitv]  [the  Creed], 
for  the  present  we  will  bring  forward  one  only  Greek 
citation,  whereby  it  shall  be  shown  that  this  Throne  of 
Peter  has  alone  power  of  developing  the  Faith ;  and 
moreover,  that  never  have  the  gates  of  Hell,  that  is 
heresieSjjpTevSbilei&gaixistit  nor  even  touched  it,  .  .  This 
Church,  whose  office  it  is  to  develop  all  tnUhs  of  the  Faith, 
has  accepted  this  truth  [the  Holy  Ghosfs  Procession 
from  the  Son]  [as]  being  necessary  for  mien's  salva- 
tion;  for  without  this  truth,  implicitly  or  explicitly 
received,  it  is  not  possible  that  men's  salvation  can  be 
attained  [(ruveirravai].  Therefore  the  Roman  Church 
had  both  the  power  and  the  obligation  of  doing  what 
she  did  [viz.,  adding  'Filioque'  to  the  Symbol].  If 
therefore,  oh  Fathers,  you  will  agree  with  what  we 
have  to-day  brought  forward,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
further  investigation  (oJic  av  ciij  hiptov  xpda  irpay/ia- 
rctiv) ;  but  shutting  up  our  books,  let  us  embrace 
this  Truth  and  be  united  in  the  Church  of  God."  f 

Nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  Orsi's  comment 
on  this  : — 


tf 


These  arguments  are  adduced  by  the  Archbishop 

*  Latin  Acts,  Conference  10. 

t  Gbeek  Acts,  towards  end  of  Session  7. 
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to  prove  that  the  See  of  Peter  acting  alone^  without 
anthority  of  a  General  Council^  had  the  power  of  add- 
ing 'Filioqne'  to  the  Symbol^  and  compelling  to  iU 
profession  all  who  desired  scUvdtion;  and  that  after 
this  Oracle  of  the  Apostolic  See^  there  is  no  need  of 
further  inquiry,  or  of  consulting  other  books  and 
authors.'  "* 

Cardinal  Julian  rises,  immediately  after  the  Arch- 
bishop has  concluded.  He  reads  Pope  Agatho's  Letter 
to  the  Sixth  QScumenical  Council^  and  draws  from  it 
his  conclusion. 

*'I  will  recite  the  letter: — 'If  I  [Agatho]  should 
conceal  that  truth  which  J  have  been  commanded  to 
impart  to  all  who  need  it  by  these  words — '  Feed  My 
sheep/  and  'Thou  being  converted  confirm  thy 
brethren;'  since  on  us  lies  the  obligation  of  teaching 
Christians  those  things,  which  appertain  to  the  true 
Faith  .  .  .'  And  a  little  earlier,  '  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christians  and  all  (Ecumenical  Synodsfaith- 
fully  embracing  his  teaching  .  .  ,  .  '  and  the  rest. 
Hence  it  appears  [adds  the  Cardinal]  that  so  often  as 
any  doubt  arises  concerning  the  Faith,  the  Soman 
Pontiff  ought  and  is  bound  [6<^i(Xh  koI  ivixirail  iocleav 
it  up.  And  when  he  teaches,  all  Synods  and  the  whx>k 
Church  should  follow  this  truth." 

The  conclusiveness  of  such  testimonies  arises  from 
this ;  that  no  other  view  of  doctrine  was  put  forth  in 
the  Council  by  any  Western  champion  from  first  to 
last.  It  is  admitted  of  course,  or  rather  maintained, 
by  Bossuet  himself,  that  the  Westerns  claimed  Infalli- 
bility for  the  Church  in  communion  with  Bome.  What 

*  Orsi,  de  PontifidB  iireformabili  Jndicio,  L  i  c.  37,  a  Sl 
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we  here  point  out  ia,  that  this  Infallibility  was  in- 
rariably  rested  by  them^  not  on  the  prerogatives  of 
an  (Eciunenical  Council^  or  of  the  general  Episcopate ; 
but  excloBively  on  the  Divine  promises  made  to 
S.  Peter's  See.  The  direct  drift  of  this  argument  is  to 
fix  the  sense  of  that  Decree  which  was  finally  passed. 
But  for  this  purpose,  what  has  hitherto  been  adduced — 
powerful  though  it  be  in  itself — ^is  really  insignificant, 
as  compared  with  what  is  next  to  follow.  Shortly 
after  recountiug  the  Patriarch's  death,  the  Latin  Acts 
proceed  thus : — 

''And  because  doubts  remained  [on  the  Esusterns' 
mind]  concerning  the  [Pope's]  Primacy;  and  con- 
cerning the  consecration  oi  our  Lord's  most  Sacred 
Body;  and  because  the  question  had  remained  in 
suspense,  whether  it  had  been  lawful  for  the  Roman 
Church  to  add  to  the  Symbol;  the  Latin  Fathers 
presented  to  the  Greeks  these  schedules  [cedulas]  .  .  . 

" '  We  define  that  the  addition  '  Filioque '  .  .  . 
&c.  &c. 

"  '  Also  that  the  Body  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  &c.  &c. 

" '  Also  we  define,  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  and 
Roman  Pontiff  is  Successor  of  Blessed  Peter  Head  of  the 
Apostles,  and  true  Vicegerent  [Vicarium]  of  Christ,  and 
Head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  is  the  Father  and  Teacher 
of  all  Christians,  and  possesses  a  Primacy  over  the  whole 
world ;  and  that  to  him,  in  [the  person  of]  Blessed 
Peter,  there  was  given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full 
power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  guiding  the  Universal 
Church ;  as  is  also  (quemadmodum  etiam)  contained 
in  the  Acts  [Gestis]  of  (Ecumenical  Councils  and  the 
Sa6red  Canons. 

'''Renewing  moreover  [renovando  insuper]  the 
order  of  the  other  venerable  Patriarchs  [as]  laid  down 
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by  the  Canons;  so  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
he  second^  after  the  supreme  Roman  Pope;  of  Alex- 
andria^ third ;  of  Antioch^  fourth ;  and  of  Jerosalem, 
fifth :  that  is  to  say,  their  privileges  and  rights  bring 
preserved  [salvis]/ 

''  Which  schedules  having  been  presented,  since  the 
Greeks  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  from  our  [champions] 
on  these  last  conclusions,  they  asked  [to  do  so]  .  .  . 
and  a  day  was  fixed  on  which  two  [theologians]  were 
appointed  to  dispute  [on  these  matters]  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiflf,  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  the 
other  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church/' 

We  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  Primacy.  On 
this,  John  the  Dominican  Provincial  was  the  appointed 
exponent  of  Western  doctrine.  He  took  the  above 
(proposed)  Definition  as  his  text,  except  the  "  quemad- 
modum  ^'  clause ;  arguing  for  it  point  by  point.  And 
we  here  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  his  oration.  We 
translate  ^^  Vicarius  ^'  "  Vicegerent '';  because  the  ex- 
tremely strong  significance  of  the  word  sometime 
almost  escapes  notice,  from  its  frequent  use  in  contro- 
versy. 

^'  These  words  follow  in  the  schedule : — '  And  Vice- 
gerent of  Jesus  Christ.'  This  portion  in  itself  presents 
no  diificulty  ...  That  Peter  remained  an  earth  in 
Christie  place,  is  manifest  from  the  Gospels.  For 
Christ  founded  upon  Peter  that  Church,  which  had 
been  founded  upon  Himself ;  and  gave  him  the  keys 
universally  and  generally  ...  He  excepted  iw>  one  r> 
the  whole  world.  From  which  it  follows  that  he  can 
bind  all,  and  he  bound  by  none  .  .  .  and  since  the 
Roman  Pontiff  succeeds  in  the  same  power,,  it  follows 
that  he  is  Vicegerent  of  Christ.  For  this  very  purpose 
indeed  holy  doctors  say  that  Christ  appointed  Pet^ 


^^i^ 
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Prince  of  tlie  Apostles ;  viz.^  that  the  Church  should 
have  [over  her]  one  supreme  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  to 
whom  all  the  members  might  recur  if  haply  they  dis" 
agreed  among  themselves.  But  if  there  were  different 
heads,  the  bond  of  Unity  would  be  broken  .  .  . 

"  The  Universal  Church,  however  it  be  considered, 
— whether  assembled  [in  Gouneil]  or  no, — ^has  the  relation 
of  members  in  respect  of  the  Boman  Pontiff;  and  the 
Roman  Pontiff  is  always  svpreme  over  them  [prsepo- 
nitar],  as  the  Head  over  the  members. 

"  Then  that  he  is  Teacher  of  the  whole  Christian 
Faith,  is  shown  from  the  synodical  letter  of  Athanasius 
which  he  wrote  to  Pope  Felix  .  .  .  Since  all  Christians 
agree  and  are  required  to  (debeant)  agree  in  faith,  he 
is  appointed  teacher  of  the  undefiled  Faith^  because  of 
the  privilege  granted  to  Peter  .  .    " 

John  then  quotes  Agatho's  letter,  at  somewhat 
greater  length  than  Cardinal  Julian  had  done  on  the 
earlier  occasion. 

'''This,  the  Apostolic  Church  [of  Peter],  never 
wandered  into  any  portion  of  error ;  the  authority  of 
whose  [Peter's]  sanction,  Christ's  Catholic  Church  and 
all  Universal  Synods  have  ever  embraced  .  .  .  This 
Apostolic  Church  is  the  spiritual  mother  of  your 
Empire,  which,  through  the  grace  of  Almighty  God, 
It  as  never  failed  by  wandm^ngfrom  the  path  of  Apostolic 
Truth  ;  bat  ....  remains  unspotted  to  the  end,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  Saviour^ s  promise,  .  .  '  Peter,  I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  thou,  having  been 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.'  Consider  that 
the  Lord  himself.  Whose  Faith  it  is.  Who  promised 
that  Peier^s  faith  should  not  fail,  admonished  him  to 
strengthen  his  brethren :  which,  as  is  well  known  to  all, 
my  Apostolic  Predecessors  have  always  strenuottsly 
performed. 
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"  And  in  this  authority  [adds  the  Provincial]  three 
thingd  are  manifestly  asserted.  Firstly^  that  to  feed 
all  the  sheep  has  been  entrusted  to  Peter  and  bis 
successors.  Secondly^  that  the  Apostolic  See  has  .  .  . 
ever  remained  spotless  in  faith.  Thirdly,  .  .  .  that 
the  words,  ^  that  thy  faith  fail  not,'  are  [rightly]  under- 
stood [to  have  been  said  by  Christ]  concerning  the 
Apostolic  See;  [and  to  imply]  that  it  is  [ever]  free 
from  heresy,  and  that  the  strengthening  of  all  who 
totter  in  faith,  appertains  to  that  See  and  to  the  Roman 
Pcmtiff:' 

This,  let  our  readers  observe,  was  the  authoritatiTo 
explanation,  tendered  by  Latins  to  Greeks  in  foil 
Council,  of  that  Definition  which  was  proposed  for 
their  acceptance.  '^  The  Pope,''  said  the  Westerns, 
''  is  supreme  over  all  Christians  without  exception- 
Patriarchs,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Laymen — either 
separately  or  when  they  are  assembled  in  Council.  He 
is  the  one  authority,  to  whom  all  are  commanded  to 
resort  if  they  disagree  concerning  the  Faith.  Christ 
prayed  efficaciously  that  the  Roman  PontifPs  faitli 
should  never  fail:  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
Roman  Church  has  never  been  touched  by  heresy., 
nor  will  be  unto  the  end ;  and  that  it  is  the  Boman 
PontifPs  duty  to  strengthen  all  others  in  the  Faith.'* 


IV. 

And  now  tve  come  to  the  actual  Decree  concerning 
Pope  and  Patriarchs,  as  signed  by  Pope,  Emperor, 
and  Bishops.     It  will  be  found  to  agree  almost  (but 
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not  quite)  word  for  word,  with  the  schedule  originally 
presented  to  the  Greeks. 

"  We  [Eagenius  IV.],  with  the  approbation  of  this 
sacred  Universal  Florentine  Council  .  .  .  define  that 
the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  pos- 
sesses primacy  over  the  entire  world ;  and  that  the 
Soman  Pontiff  himself  is  Successor  of  Blessed  Peter, 
Prince  of  the  Apostles;  and  is  Christ's  true  Vice- 
gerent, and  Head  of  all  the  Church,  and  Father  and 
Teacher  of  aU  Christians;  and  that  to  him,  in  [the 
person  of]  Blessed  Peter,  has  been  given,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and 
guiding  the  Universal  Church ;  as  is  also  contained 
in  the  Acts  [Gestis]  of  (Ecumenical  Councils  and  in  the 
Sacred  Canons.  And  we  renew  [renovantes],  more- 
over, the  order  of  the  other  venerable  Patriarchs  [as] 
laid  down  in  the  Canons;  so  that  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  be  second  after  the  most  holy  Roman 
Pontiff;  of  Alexandria,  third ;  of  Antioch,  fourth;  and 
of  Jerusalem,  fiif  th ;  that  is  to  say,  all  their  privileges 
and  rights  being  preserved  [salvis — awZofilvwv] ." 

The  other  Bishops  subscribed  the  Decree,  each 
naming  himself  after  his  See :  but  Eugenius  subscribed 
at  the  head,  naming  himself  '*  Bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  And  now  let  us  consider  what  inferences 
may  legitimately  be  drawn  from  this  Decree. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  attempt  to  deny  that  it 
irrefri^bly  establishes  the  former  of  our  two  Theses. 
Grallicans  maintain  indeed,  that  the  Papal  Supremacy, 
proclaimed  by  it,  is  not  ecclesiastically  absolute*; 

*  We  use  the  qualification  '<  ecclesiastically,''  to  avoid  possible 
misconception.  Of  course,  in  one  senpe  the  Pope's  Supremacy  is 
not  ahsolnte,  because  it  is  restrained  by  €k>d's  Law  within  certain 
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but  limited  in  its  exercise  by  some  haman  autbority. 
Tbis  question  we  sball  immediately  proceed  to  con- 
sider. But  SO  mucb  is  evident  on  tbe  surface:  the 
Decree  ascribes  to  tbe  Pope  a  ceHain  divinely  given 
Supremacy  over  tbe  Universal  Cburcb.  Tbe  Decree 
decides  consequently,  tbat  any  Society,  wbicb  yields  to 
tbe  Pope  no  submission  at  aU,  is  external  to  tbe  eccle- 
siastical organization  set  up  by  Christ ;  or  (in  other 
words)  is  external  to  tbe  Visible  Cburcb.  Neither 
Dr.  Pusey  nor  any  otber  Anglican  can  accept  the 
Decree,  even  in  tbat  sense  for  wbicb  Bossuet  and 
De  Marca  contend,  witbout  admitting  bis  present 
position  to  be  one  of  scbism.  And  tbe  Easterns,  in 
signing  it,  acknowledged  tbemselves  to  have  been 
bitberto  (materially  at  least)  schismatics  and  spiritual 
rebels.  All  tbis,  we  say,  is  absolutely  incontrovert- 
ible; and  no  one  (we  suppose)  has  ever  thought  of 
denying  it. 

But  we  bold  it  as  incapable  of  any  fair  doubt,  that 
the  Decree  establishes  our  Second  Thesis  as  well  as 
our  First;  tbat  it  is  conclusive  against  Bossuet, as 
well  as  against  Dr.  Pusey.  In  order  to  evince  this, 
we  must  first  state  the  method  adopted  by  tbe  former, 
•that  he  may  elude  (what  we  must  call)  the  one  obvions 
and  undeniable   sense  of   most  intelligible  words.^ 

limits.  But  we  regard  it  as  eccUticuticaUy  absolute  ;  ie.,  ss 
controlled  in  no  respect  by  any  ecclesiastical  person  or  bodj  oa 
earth, 

*  The  work  from  which  we  quote  throughout  is  the  ^  Defeoae 
de  la  Declaration,  Ac."  It  is  extremely  doubtful  however,  whe^^ 
Bossuet  be  the  real  author  of  that  work  ;  which  is  oertainlj  r&J 
unworthy  of  his  illustrious  name.    [Here  again  I  can  hare  do 
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The  final  sentence^  aboye  quoted^  is  of  conrse  a 
disciplinary  enactment^  not  a  doctrinal  decree.  Of 
the  Donation  properly  so  called^  the  last  clause  mns 
thus  in  the  original  Latin ;  both  as  first  proposed  to 
the  Greeks^  and  as  finally  signed  by  them  : — '^  Quem- 
admodnm  etiam  in  gestis  (Ecomenicoram  Conciliorum 
et  in  Sacris  Canonibns  continetur/'  No  one  would 
have  imagined  it  priori  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  words.  Christ  has  given  the 
Pope  plenitude  of  power;  ^'as  is  contained  or  ex- 
pressed [not  in  this  Decree  only,  but]  also  in  the 
Acts  of  Councils  and  in  the  Sacred  Canons.^'  Nor 
assuredly  is  any  the  slightest  philological  difficulty 
introduced  by  the  Greek  translation  of  the  above 
words  : — '^  Kaff  Sv  rporrov  Koi  iv  roig  vpaKTiicoTg  rtSv 
oiKOvfuviKtSv  <rvv6Swv  ical  iv  toiq  Upolg  Kav6oi  SioXa/i- 
/Bavtroi/'  Bossuet  however  translates  these  words 
(D^f.  CI-  Gall.  vi.  1 1)  ''  according  to  that  method  which 
is  contained,  &c.''  And  he  understands  them  to 
mean,  that  the  Pope's  power  is  ecclesiastically  limited 
as  regards  various  particulars,  which  have  been  before 
now  expressed  in  Councils  and  in  Canons. 

opinion  of  my  own,  on  the  authenticity  or  otherwise  of  the 
treatiae.] 

[I  have  treated  BoMuefa  interpretation  of  the  Definition  at 
mach  greater  length,  than  its  extravagance  might  seem  to  merit. 
My  reason  was  that,  when  I  wrote  my  article,  the  '*  Union  Review" 
had  jnst  been  publishing  a  series  of  short  papers  in  defence  of  that 
intetpretation.  Bat  that  a  writer  who  could  be  mistaken  for 
Bossuet  should  have  so  lost  himself,  shows  how  opportune,  or 
rather  necessary,  was  the  Vatican  Definition  of  the  Roman 
Primacy.! 
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1.  Now  firstly  the  original  Latin^  at  all  events, 
utterly  ref ases  any  such  interpretation.  No  one  eyet 
dreamed  in  any  otHer  case^  of  translating  ^'  quenud- 
modnm''  '^  according  to  that  method  which.'*  Even 
if  this  unexampled  violence  were  done  to  language, 
what  can  be  said  about  ^'  etiam  '*  ?  By  no  imaginable 
manipulation  or  perversion,  can  it  be  made  consistent 
with  the  rival  theory.  This  is  frankly  admitted  indeed 
by  the  Gallicans,  De  Marca  and  Launoy ;  who  suggest 
accordingly,  that  the  word  found  its  way  into  the  text 
by  some  error.  Bossuet  himself  however  (ib.),  testi- 
fies personally  to  the  fact,  that  the  text,  as  it  stands, 
is  that  to  which  the  names  of  Engenius  and  the 
rest  are  affixed.  And  De  Marca  again  cannot  dcnv, 
that  S.  Antoninus,  a  contemporary  of  the  CouncS, 
quotes  the  text  just  as  we  have  it  now.  Indeed  he  is 
actually  driven  to  suggest,  that  the  Greeks  were 
cheated  into  subscription  by  the  Latins.  See  then  the 
position  of  these  three  Gallicans.  De  Marca  and  Lannoj 
admit  that  the  text,  if  genuine,  is  inconsistent  with  i 
their  tenets ;  and  Bossuet  testifies  that  it  is  genuine. 

2.  It  is  imaginable,  of  course,  that  the  Greek  tei 
might  present  on  the  surface  so  much  discrepan( 
from  the  Latin,  as  to  necessitate  a  certain  violence 
interpretation.    But  can  any  man  in  his  senses  allc 
this  in  the  present  case  ?    We  believe  that  any  ordij 
nary  scholar,  who  saw  the  Greek  by  itself,  would 
once  translate  it  in  substantial  accordance  with  tl 
Latin.     And  this  for  two  reasons.     Firstly,  "mff  oi 
r/ooTTov,*'  we  believe,  signifies  more  commonly  "  quei 
admodum^'  than  anything  else.    Acts  xv.  II  is  coi 
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monly  appealed  to  in  the  controyersj;  and  with  yery 
good  reason: — "jrifmiofiiv  awOiivai  Kaff  Sv  rpdwov 
KttKHvoi^'i — ''  We  trust  to  be  sayed^  even  as  [quemad- 
modnm]  they  were  sared/^  Bossuet  wonld  translate 
this^  we  suppose^  '^  We  hope  to  be  saved  [not  abso- 
lately^  but]  according  to  that  particular  method  of 
salvation  which  they  achieved."  Few  however  would 
follow  him  in  such  a  translation^  if  he  attempted  it. 
Then  the  whole  texture  of  the  Florentine  clause 
protests  against  its  Gallican  rendering.  According  to 
Gallicans,  the  sense  here  intended  is^  that  the  Pope 
has  ''  Supreme  Power ; ''  confined  however  within 
those  limits  which  have  been  laid  down  in  Councils 
and  Canons.  How  in  the  world  could  men  have 
thought  of  conveying  so  simple  a  thought,  in  so 
perplexing  a  way  f  '^  Restrained  within  those  limits 
which  have  been  laid  down  '^  is  expressed  *^full  power 
according  to  that  method  which  is  contained.^' 

3.  Moreover^  according  to  the  Ultramontane  inter« 
pretation,  the  clause  is  exactly  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. (Ecumenical  Councils  are  seldom  contented 
with  simply  defining  a  doctrine ;  they  ordinarily  add^ 
that  this  doctrine  has  been  held  in  the  Church  from 
the  first.  In  like  manner,  according  to  Ultramontanes, 
the  Florentine  Council  not  only  defines  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  but  adds  that  it  has  been  asserted  as  of 
Divine  institution  by  Councils  and  Canons. 

4.  Further,  on  the  Qallican  view,  this  Decree  con- 
tradicts itself.  The  very  lowest  sense  which  can  be 
given  to  the  words  ''  full  power,"  is  surely  ''  power 
limited  by  no  other  ecclesiastical  authority.'^   Accord- 
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ing  to  Bossuet  then^  the  Council  decides  tliat  God  bas 
given  tlie  Pope  a  full  power,  which  however  is  fwt 
full.  Then  how  very  strong  a  phrase  is  "  Christ's 
true  Vicegerent^'  Gallicans  themselves  hold,  that  the 
Church  is  a  Society  placed  by  God  under  one  supreme 
earthly  government.  He  then,  who  is  Christ's  trae 
Vicegerent,  must  be  he,  and  he  only,  who  wields  that 
government  in  all  its  plenitude. 

5.  The  Latin  Definition  is  admitted  by  Bossuet  to 
have  emanated  from  the  Council ;  and  he  must  admit 
it  therefore  to  be  infallible.  But  the  Greek  Definition 
also  issued  from  the  Council ;  and  his  argument  turns 
on  the  assumption,  that  in  sense  it  contradicts  the 
Latin.  He  must  hold  therefore,  that  the  Council 
issued  two  contradictory  infallible  Decrees. 

6.  If  so  monstrous  a  hypothesis  could  be  made  as 
that  the  Latin  and  Greek  Decrees  really  differ  in 
sense, — ^then  that  one  would  be  authoritative  (even  on 
the  Gkllican  view)  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 
But  Bossuet  himself  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  Latin  to 
which  Etigenius  subscribed  his  name. 

These  arguments  are  intrinsic  to  the  Decree  itself; 
but  we  may  confirm  them  from  extrinsic  sources. 

7.  It  is  admitted  by  GtJlicans,  that  the  Greeks  at 
Florence  accepted  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine,  con- 
cerning the  Church's  indivisible  Unity  and  her  Supre- 
macy over  all  nations.  But,  as  we  pointed  out  a  few 
pages  back,  throughout  the  deliberations  this  Boman 
Catholic  doctrine  was  presented  to  them  ezclasivelv 
in  its  Ultramontane  form.  If  this  or  that  Latin 
champion  persuaded  them  at  all,  he  persuaded  them 
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sarely  of  something  wUcIi  lie  maintained;  not  of 
something  which  he  did  not  maintain.  If  he  per- 
suaded them  e.g.  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ia 
infallible,  he  did  so  by  persuading  them  that  the  Holy 
See  is  infallible.  For  no  other  seat  of  Infallibility  was 
advocated  at  Florence  by  the  Westerns  at  all. 

8.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  quote  here  the  Pro- 
fession of  faith  on  Papal  Supremacy,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Easterns  150  years  earlier,  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Lyons  (Denz,  n.  889).  It  runs  thus, 
having  been  put  into  shape  by  Pope  Clement  IV. : — 

'^  The  holy  Eoman  Church  herself  possesses  supreme 
and  full  Primacy  and  Princedom  over  the  whole 
Catholic  Church ;  which  she  truly  and  humbly  recog- 
nizes herself  to  have  received,  together  with  the 
fulness  of  power,  from  the  Lord  Himself,  in  [the 
person  of]  blessed  Peter,  the  Prince  or  Head  of  the 
Apostles.  And  as,  before  other  churches,  she  is 
bound  to  defend  the  truths  of  faith  (fidei  veritatem), 
so  if  any  questions  concerning  the  Faith  have  arisen, 
they  should  be  defined  by  her  judgment.  To  which 
[Church]  any  one  may  appeal  who  has  been  aggrieved 
on  matters  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  forum ;  and 
in  all  causes  relating  to  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  reference 
can  be  made  to  her  judgment ;  and  to  her  all  churches 
are  subject,  their  Prelates  yield  her  obedience  and 
reverence.  But  [this]  fulness  of  power  so  resides  in 
her,  that  she  admits  other  churches  into  a  part  of  her 
solicitude ;  many  of  which,  and  especially  the  patri- 
archal, the  same  Eomcm  Church  has  honoured  with 
divers  privileges  ;  preserving  however  untouched  her 
own  Prerogative,  as  well  in  General  Councils  as  in 
certain  other  particulars.^' 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no  qualification, 
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at  all  resembling  that  wlxich  Bossaet  would  insert 
into  the  Florentine  Decree.  And  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable^ that  Bpme  would  be  content  with  a  less  fall 
profession  from  the  East  in  the  Fifteenth  Centniy, 
than  she  obtained  from  it  in  the  Thirteenth. 

9.  We  have  abeady  pointed  out,  that  the  Decree, 
finally  passed,  was  almost  word  for  word  that  originally 
proposed  by  the  Westerns.  It  is  in  itself  imaginable, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Westerns  might  have  made  conces- 
sions to  the  East ;  but  here  (we  see)  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  concession,  but  of  the  schedule  which  the 
Westerns  themselves  originally  prepared.  Now  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  controversy  concerning  Papal 
power,  raised  so  long  afterwards  by  Bossuet,  was  at 
this  veiy  time  most  actively  pressed,  between  Eugenins 
and  the  Florentine  Westerns  on  one  side,  and  the 
schismatical  Synod  of  Basle  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
very  probable,  everyone  will  admit,  that  the  Florentine 
Westerns  should  draw  up  their  own  schedule  in  such 
a  form,  as  to  leave  an  opening  for  errors  which  they 
considered  so  serious.  Moreover,  Orsi  opportunely 
reminds  us*  that  we  have  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  what  was  Eugenius^s  Doctrine,  in  the 
''Assertiones  Eugenianorum ''  at  the  Congress  of 
Mayence  (Diaeta  Moguntina);  which  took  place  less 
than  two  years  afterwards.     Orsi  thus  quotes  them. 

'^  That  the  Pope  is  superior  to  all  Christians ;  and 
in  such  sense  to  a  General  Coundlj  that  he  gives  it  iU 
power.     That  a  General  Council  has  not  power  imme- 

*  De  irreformabili  Judicio,  1.  i.  c  37,  a  2. 
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diatelj  from  Clirist^  bat  from  Blessed  Peter  and  his 
Successors.  That  the  Gharch^s  sapreme  tribunal  and 
supreme  judgment  on  earth  resides  with  the  Pope 
alone.  That  the  use  of  the  keys  [exercitium  clavium] 
in  the  fohiess  of  power  appertains  on  earth  to  the  Pope 
alone^  who  can  do  all  things  on  earth.  That  a  Genend 
Council  is  as  sterile  sa/nd  unless  it  be  fertilized  by  the 
Pope." 


V. 

To  these  cumulatiye  arguments^  two  principal  re- 
plies may  be  found  in  Bossuet^s  work.  One  of  these 
will  be  more  conveniently  considered^  somewhat  later 
iu  our  article.  The  other  is  based  on  the  various  con- 
ferences  which  took  place  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks,  in  reference  to  this  very  Definition.  We  will 
first  then  give  a  narrative  of  these  various  conferences. 
We  cannot  indeed  do  [any  justice  to  the  controversy 
between  Bossuet  and  Orsi,  without  drawing  out  this 
narrative  to  some  considerable  length.  Yet  we  hope 
our  readers  will  foi*give  us  for  so  far  taxing  their 
patience.  Nay  we  even  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall 
not  tax  their  patience  at  all;  because  we  shall  be 
led  to  present  them  with  a  very  interesting  and 
characteristic  scene,  in  an  important  drama.  Our 
authority  throughout,  unless  we  expressly  state  to  the 
contrary,  are  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Council,  written 
by  Dorotheus  of  Mytilene,  an  ardent  promoter  of  the 
Union. 

Our  narrative"  goes   back  to   the  Dominican  Pro- 

8  2 
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yincial's  oration^  from  whicli  we  above  selected  seyeral 
extracts.  Onr  readers  may  remember^  that  we  took 
that  speech  from  the  Latin  Acts;  the  Greek  Acts 
merely  mentioning  its  deKveiy,  but  giving  no  particu- 
lars whatever  of  its  purport.*  A  schedule^  it  will  be 
remembered^  had  been  '^  placed  by  the  Latins  before 
the  Greeks/'  as  the  basis  of  a  Definition.  The  Pro- 
vincial argued  for  the  contents  of  this  paper  on  the 
Primacy^  as  we  have  seen ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Turrecremata^  who  argued  for  it  on  the  question  of 
the  azyma.  No  objections  to  either  of  these  arga- 
ments  were  made  by  any  Eastern  Bishop :  Mark  of 
Ephesus  (who  remained  to  the  end  obdurate  in  schism) 
having  apparently  been  absent.  But  the  Emperor 
was  grievously  offended.  Indeed^  to  understand  tlie 
scene  which  follows^  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Eastern  Bishops  were  labouring  to  unite  two  condi- 
tions^ somewhat  difficult  of  reconcilement;  viz.^&ith- 
fully  to  testify  the  Truth  so  far  as  they  had  accepted  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  Emperor  in  good 
humour.  An  Emperor,  who  writes  a  history  of  Julius 
CsBsar,  is  a  startling  exception  to  all  general  roles. 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  an  ordinary  specimen  of 

*  Many  oontroyeniali&tSy  on  both  sides,  are  indefinitely  more 
learned  than  the  present  writer.  If  any  of  these  will  show  him  anj 
mistake  into  which  he  may  have  fallen — whether  from  ignorance  of 
authorities,  or  from  imperfect  study  of  those  which  he  has  ooo- 
suited,— he  will  gratefully  attend  to  such  critidsm.  He  confsEes 
to  a  total  ignorance  of  Syropulus's  history  of  the  CounciL  He 
has  taken  Popoff  as  representing  those  Easterns  who  were  areiBe 
to  Union  ;  the  Greek  Acts  as  representing  those  Cayouiable  to  it; 
and  the  Latin  Acts  as  representing  the  Westerns. 
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the  class^  and  that  too  in  the  Fifteenth  Centaiy^ 
shonld  be  remarkable  for  specnlative  or  theological 
acamen..  Turrecremata  then  completed  his  oration. 
'No  farther  discussion  is  now  needed/  said  the  Pope; 
'let  the  Definition  and  Union  be  accomplished.'^ 
'No  farther  discussion  is  needed^'  replied  the  Em- 
peror ;  '  I  shall  go  back  to  Constantinople  at  once.' 
*  At  least  take  with  yon  the  schedule  which  we  have 
drawn  up/  replied  Eagenius^  'and  answer  us  as  to 
its  contents.'  But  the  Emperor  was  unwilling  to 
gratify  him  even  so  far  as  this ;  nor  would  he  have 
even  taken  the  schedule^  had  not  the  Bishops  (as  it  were) 
compelled  him  to  do  so.  '  I  have  no  more  to  say,'  he 
continued;  'in  Florence  I  can  remain  no  longer.' 
The  Pope  suddenly  rose  and  left  the  Assembly ;  over- 
come with  grief  and  disappointment,  at  this  sudden 
check  to  his  hopes  in  the  very  moment  of  their  ex- 
pected fulfilment.t  But  he  entreated  Cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini  to  do  all  he  could  towards  changing  the 
Emperor's  mind.  The  Cardinal  at  once  assured  the 
latter  that — Union  or  no  Union — provision  should  be 
made  for  his  safe  return ;  and  that  on  this  head  at 
least,  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

The  Easterns  now  went  back  with  the  Emperor  to 
his  abode.  "We  all  met  there,"  says  Dorotheus, 
"  and  examined  the  Latin  demands.  We  found  them 
five  in  number,  and  all  just  and  good*    Firstly,  con- 

*  When  we  quote  the  actoal  words  of  Qreek  or  Latin  Ads,  we 
use  doable  inverted  oommas  {"  ")  ;  otherwise  we  profess  to  give 
only  the  purport  of  what  was  said. 

t  Tavra  iucovffac  b  w&iras  Ava^rA^  AirnKOtv^&QUitlit,  Xvwo^fuvoc, 
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ceming  tlie  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  secondly, 
concerning  the  nnleavened  and  leavened  bread;  thirdly, 
concerning  the  Pope^s  Bnle ;  fourthly,  concerning  the 
addition  [to  the  Symbol];  and  fifthly,  concerning 
Purgatory.  And  we  urged  the  Emperor  ....  that 
he  would  complete  the  work.     But  he  would  not." 

The  reader  will  obserre,  that  the  schedule  drawn  up 
by  the  Westerns  on  the  Primacy,  precisely  as  it  stood, 
was  considered  ''  just  and  good  '^  by  every  Eastern 
Bishop,  except  Mark  of  Ephesus. 

All  this  took  place  on  Tuesday  June  16,  1439.  The 
Emperor's  present  mood  seems  to  have  brought  him 
back  into  relations  with  the  said  Mark  of  Ephesus. 
For  the  next  day  he  invited  a  committee  of  his  Bishops 
to  confer  with  Mark;  hoping  probably,  that  he  might 
bring  them  round  by  his  influence.  In  vain,  however. 
'^  Jackdaw  remained  jackdaw,*'  concludes  Dorotheus, 
and  the  time  was  wasted. 

The  next  day  (Thursday,  June  18),  "the  Pope  sent 
for  the  Eastern  Church  to  come  to  him.  And  when 
they  came,  he  commissioned  two  teachers,  and  they 
again  held  forth  concerning  his  Prerogatives:  how 
that  he  is  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  Peter's  Successor, 
and  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  judges  and  directs  (he 
Catholic  Ohurch  as  her  Teacher  and  Shepherd.  Then 
they  taught  also  concerning  the  Sacred  Bread  .... 
When  they  had  spoken  much  of  these  things,  we  left 
the  Pope's  presence.  And  after  dinner  we  assembled 
at  the  Emperor's  abode,  and  recited  to  him  the  whole: 
for  he  had  not  gone  with  us  to  the  Pope."  These 
dissertations  were  avowedly  delivered,  in  consequence 
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of  the  Emperor's  disgust  at  what  had  been  said  by 
the  same  two  speakers  on  the  former  occasion ;  and 
it  is  therefore  of  considerable  moment^  to  observe 
what  was  precisely  set  forth  by  John  the  Provincial 
this  second  time.  The  Latin  Acts  here  again  repeat 
his  speech  at  length.*  The  Emperor  indeed  refosed 
even  to  be  present  at  the  explanation^  so  disgusted 
did  he  still  remain.  But  it  appears  from  the  Latin 
Acts,  that  Cardinal  Julian  had  in  the  interim  waited 
upon  him,  and  learned  from  him  the  particular  state- 
ments at  which  he  had  taken  exception.  '^  The  most 
serene  Emperor,^'  begins  the  Provincial,  ''  has  desired 
to  have  some  explanation ;  and  in  order  tbat  the  ex- 
planation might  be  fuller,  he  has  given  it  in  charge  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Nicsea  [Bessarion],  that  he  should 
make  objections  for  us  to  answer.*'  Now  in  conse- 
quence of  what  afterwards  occurred,  the  reader  must 
pay  particular  attention  to  John's  first  response.  All 
who  look  at  the  speech  will  be  struck  throughout  with 
the  extreme  frankness  of  his  explanations. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  in  illustrating  the  par- 
ticulars stated  in  that  Capitulum  fviz.  the  proposed 
Definition  placed  before  the  Greeks],  I  adduced  testi- 
monies from  certain  Epistles,  which  were  despatched 
by  the  Holy  See,  and  received  with  great  veneration 
by  those  (Ecumenical  Councils.  Among  which,  three 
Epistles  were  quoted  in  particular:  that  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Synod  to  Pope  Leo  ;  an  epistle  of  Pope 

*  They  date  it  indeed  on  the  20th  instead  of  the  18th.  The 
matter  is  of  no  moment :  but  in  all  probability  Dorotheos's  date 
is  correct ;  becanse  be  chronicles  all  the  events  of  each  saoceaBiye 
day,  from  this  time  to  the  completion  of  the  Union. 
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Hadrian  .  .  .  .  ;  and  one  of  Pope  Agatho.*  And 
with  regard  to  those  Epistles^  it  was  said  \hj  the 
Emperor  to  Cardinal  Julian]  that  those  phrases  which 
we  quoted  from  these  Epistles  seemed  words  esBpresmi 
[vagiLely^  for  the  sake  of  lionour ;  and  such  that  thev 
did  not  carry  with  them  so  much  authority  as  [certaii 
persons^  i.e.  the  Emperor]  could  have  wished :  and 
that  [said  persons]  could  have  wished  to  see  Canon* 
or  Capitula  of  Councils,  from  which  those  things  may 
be  inferred  which  are  laid  down  in  the  schedule  and 
capitulum  [proposed  as  a  definition  on]  the  Primacy. 
To  this  objection  I  thus  answer :  that  those  Decretal 
Epistles^  since  they  were  all  Synodical  Epistles,  hare 
no  less  authority  than  Canons  themselves.  Nay,  ihexj 
seem  to  have  greatefr  authority;  because  your  Paternity 
well  knows  that  in  all  (Ecumenical  Synods  in  which 
Definitions  of  faith  have  been  made,  before  such 
Definitions  were  promulgated,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce  testimonies  and  Epistles  of  the  Saints,  from  which 
[sources]  the  Fathers  of  Councils  promulgated  their 
Definitions  and  Canons  :  so  that  that  [further  act  of] 
the  Definitions  (id  definitionum)  was  performed  on  the 
strength  of  tliose  testimonies.  And  you  know  that  in 
the  third  [(Ecumenical]  Synod  ....  [Epistles  were 
read  from  Popes  Julius  and  Felix],  and  if  these  had 
not  been  of  authority  as  Canons  [i.e.  as  rules  to  guide 
men's  faith],  they  would  not  have  been  read;  but 
whereas  they  were  Synodical  Epistles  [i.e. — as  the 
Editor  explains  from  the  immediate  context — Epistles 
sanctioned  respectively  by  local  Boman  Synods]  theij 
were  of  greater  authority  tlmn  Canons  which  were  made 
in  lotherl  Synods,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in 
the  Boman  Church  as  in  other  Councils.     The  Letter 

*  This  little  confusion  of  expression  (the  mentioning  a  letter  of 
the  Ohalcedonian  Synod  to  the  Pope,  as  though  despatched  by  the 
Pope)  originates  with  John  or  the  narrator,  not  wiUi  us. 
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of  Pope  Agatho  was  of  snch  great  anthoritj  .  .  .  that 
the  Sixth  (Ecumeiiical  Synod  did  not  dare  to  add  to  that 
Definition  which  had  been  made  in  the  Roman  Synod 
.  .  ,  .  In  no  way  can  it  be  said  that  [Pope  Agatho^s] 
Epistle  is  of  less  authority  than  Canons  ....  There- 
fore it  is  to  be  said  that  these  Decretal  Epistles  which 
have  been  sent  concerning  such  great  matters  of  f  aith^ 
contain  irnth,  and  contain  nothing  of  falsehood." 

This  then  is  John's  argument.  ^  Since  the  Dicta 
Sanctorum,  which  I  quoted  in  confirmation  of  our 
doctrine,  include  Synodical  Epistles  from  Popes,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  of  less  authority  than 
Canons  of  Councils,  but  rather  of  more ;  siuce  such 
Synodical  Epistles  contain  the  very  direction,  which 
the  Council  is  obliged  to  follow/ 

The  next  question  asked  by  the  Emperor  was  this. 
^'  You  say  that  [the  Pope]  is  Father  and  Teacher  and 
Guide  of  Christians.  We  would  wish  to  understand, 
whether  by  these  words  a  certain  reverence  is  denoted, 
as  that  he  is  first  among  Patriarchs ;  ....  or  any 
power  is  introduced  over  and  above  reverence.'*  And 
the  sequel  shows,  that  the  Emperor  particularly  wished 
to  understand,  whether  he  was  expected  to  recognize 
the  Holy  See  as  having  any  authority  over  himself 
John  answers  with  unmistakeable  clearness ;  and  we 
wish  we  could  transcribe  the  whole  of  his  admirable 
exposition.     We  will  give  a  very  few  specimens. 

''  This  power,  which  is  in  Peter  and  his  successors, 
is  called  the  power  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  being 
directed  to  the  salvation  of  all  Christian  souls.  And 
as  regards  this  power,  both  clerics  and  laics  are  sub- 
jected thereto :  die  laics  in  those  things  which  concern 
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the  salvation  of  their  sonl.  For  instance^  if  they  have 
committed  sin^  it  specially  appertains  to  their  spiritiud 
Pastor  that  he  should  correct  and  reclaim  them^  as  is 
evident.  And  so  if  they  acted  against  the  Faith,  and 
acted  as  some  Emperors  did,  who  persecuted  their  Metro- 
politaiis,  and  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Apostolic 
See ;  and  in  like  cases  :  since  the  end  [pursued  hy\  the 
Apostolic  See  is  the  Churches  peace,  in  order  that 
through  that  peace  men  might  arrive  at  eternal  glory. 
•  •  •  * 

^'Neither  does  this  do  any  prejudice  to  the  Emperor's 
[true]  power;  because  this  lies  in  things  civil  and  tem- 
poral, the  other  in  things  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual : 
....  and  these  are  the  two  powers,  one  of  which 
assists  the  other.  And  Leo  therefore  says: — ^'Things 
cannot  be  secure,  unless  those  matters  which  pertain  to 
the  knowledge  of  Ood  are  defended  at  once  by  the  nryal 
and  the  sacerdotal  autlwrity.  And  therefore  it  is  said 
that  Grod  made  two  great  lights.  And  because  th' 
spiritual  power  is  the  more  noble  ....  this  power  is 
likened  to  the  sun.^' 

The  Emperoi*  had  next  asked  whether  a  power  was 
claimed  for  the  Pope — ^rather  than  for  the  Emp«*or — 
to  call  together  (Ecumenical  Councils.  John  replies, 
''assuredly/'  "Although  the  Emperors  convened 
Councils,  when  they  possessed  government  over  the 
whole  world  [monarchiam  mundi];  we  say  that  this 
was  done  by  the  Pope's  commission  and  consent." 
Lastly  the  Emperor  had  inquired  on  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  Pope  over  Patriarchs.  John  replies, 
that  the  Church  is  not  built  on  ''three  or  five 
Patriarchs,  but  on  Peter."  He  adds^  that  origiaaliv 
the  Alexandrian  and  Antioch  patriarchates  had  oome 
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in  dignity  next  after  the  Roman :  still  in  honour  of 
S.  Peter^  whose  disciple  S.  Mark  founded  the  Alex- 
andrian See,  while  Peter  had  himself  once  presided  at 
Antioch*  In  due  time  however,  John  proceeds,  the 
Constantinopolitan  Patriarchate  obtained  precedence 
over  both.  ''  The  Constantinopolitan  Church  is  also 
a  daughter  of  the  Roman,  and  honoured  with  many- 
privileges  :  nor  does  the  Roman  Church  wish  to  dis- 
turb her  privileges;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to 
preserve  their  privileges  both  to  her  and  to  the  other 
Churches/'  He  explains  however,  that  whereas  no 
Patriarch  has  authority  in  another  patriarchate,  ''the 
Successor  of  Peter  has  over  all  men  the  immediate 
power  of  a  Superior.'^  Just,  he  adds,  as  ''  Moses  was 
superior  over  all  Jews;  but  because  he  could  not 
suffice  for  them  aU,  he  appointed  certain  other  men 
[to  assist  him]  /' 

Turrecremata  followed  on  the  Eucharist.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  our  entering  on  this  question^  and  we 
return  therefore  to  the  Greek  Acts. 

The  same  day,  Thursday,  June  18th,  the  Bishops 
went  back  straightway  to  the  Emperor,  and  reported 
the  proceedings.  On  the  Eucharist  we  find  no  more 
said.  As  to  the  Supremacy,  his  interest  seems  to 
have  been  considerable,  and  a  great  impression  to  have 
been  made  on  his  mind.  The  whole  of  that  day,  all 
Friday,  and  aU  Saturday,  were  spent  by  the  Bishops 
and  himself  over  their  books ;  in  searching  for  prece- 
dents, and  ''examining  the  privileges  of  the  Churches.^' 
On  Sunday  they  wrote  down  their  conclusion.  They 
admitted  all  the  Prerogatives  claimed  for  the  Pope^ 
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except  two :  (1)  the  absolate  aathoriiy  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  assembling  (Ecumenical 
Councils;  and  (2)  his  power  of  summoning  a  Patriarcli 
to  Rome  in  answer  to  a  complaint  of  injury.  '^  Let 
the  Pope  rather  send  inquisitors  into  the  patriarchBto 
itself/'  and  there  do  justice  to  the  injured  party.  On 
Sunday  evening  the  Emperor  took  this  answer  to  the 
Pope,  and  received  next  day  a  very  decisive  rejoinder. 
'^  On  Monday,  Eugenius  sent  three  Cardinals  to  the 
Emperor ;  ai^d  replied  that  he  desires  {OiXn)  [to  have] 
all  the  Privileges  of  his  Church;  that  he  desires 
[personally]  to  receive  appeals;  to  direct  and  feed 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  as  Shepherd  of  the  sheep ; 
besides  this,  that  he  have  the  authority  and  power  of 
summoning  an  CEcumenical  Council  when  necessary; 
and  that  all  the  Patriarchs  should  obey  his  wUL 

'^  The  Emperor,  on  hearing  this,  gave  up  hope ;  and 
gave  no  other  answer  except,  ^  prepare  if  you  please 
[at  once]  for  our  return  [home] .' '' 

This  however  was  June  22nd.  On  June  24th,  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  was  kept  at  Florence 
with  unusual  solemnity.  On  the  25th,  three  of  the 
Eastern  Bishops  mediated  between  Pope  and  Emperor; 
and  the  two,  having  met  together,  agreed  that  four 
Eastern  deputies  should  meet  four  Western,  and 
discuss  the  whole  question.  After  this  had  taken 
place  and  was  concluded,  the  Greek  Bishops  consulted 
together,  and  then  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Concerning  the  Pope's  rule,  we  confess  that  he  is 
Supreme  Pontiff;  and  Steward  and  Vicegerent  and 
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Vicar  (tirfrpoirov  ical  TOTrorfiprfriiv  Koi  fiiKapiov)  of 
Christ ;  the  Shepherd  and  Teacher  of  all  Christians ; 
and  that  he  directs  and  gaides  the  Chorch  of  God: 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs 
being  preserved  {trw^ofiivtov),  so  that  he  of  Constanti- 
nople be  second  after  the  Pope  -,  then^  he  of  Alexandria ; 
after  him,  of  Antioch ;  then,  of  Jerusalem/' 

^' When  we  had  written  this/'  adds  Dorotheas,  '^  we 
determined  to  write  or  do  nothing  more ;  but  that  if 
this  were  not  received  by  the  Pope,  nothing  farther 
should  take  place."  They  heard  at  once  however,  that 
it  had  been  well  received  by  him.  The  next  day 
two  of  them  (one  being  Dorotheas  himself)  went  to 
the  Pope,  and  said  ''  Behold,  our  most  serene  Emperor 
has  consented  to  everything  your  Blessedness  unshed  ; 
and  we  have  all  done  everything  you  desired.  And  for 
no  other  reason  did  we  decline  to  stand  out  [further]^ 
except  for  the  sake  of  briefly  completing  the  trans- 
action/'* They  added  a  hope,  that  the  Union  might 
be  completed  on  the  forthcoming  Feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  to  look  at  the  Latin 
account  of  the  theological  conference  which  issued  in 
these  results.  Cardinal  Julian  announced  it  to  the 
Pope  and  Westerns ;  and  on  the  Supremacy  he  spoke 
thus: — 

'^  The  last  point  of  difference  was  on  the  Primacy. 
And  this  seemed  more  difficult  [than  the  rest],  through 
human  [weakness];  because  subjects  readily  deflect 
from  [obedience  to]  their  head :  and  in  truth,  up  to 

•  This  last  sentence  will  be  afterwards  conaideied. 
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this  time,  they  have  not  held  just  opinions  on  the  power 
of  the  Boman  Pontiff :  .  .  .  And  having  heard  sacred 
Scriptures  and  Councfls,  the  truth  was  seen  by  them— 
viz.,  that  the  Apostolic  See  and  Boman  Pontiff  is  the 
Successor  of  Peter.  Then  by  disposition  of  Divine 
mercy  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Greeks  assented 
according  to  the  schedule  given  in  by  tits  Latins.  They 
then  said  that  we  ought  to  hold  some  deliberation  on 
the  patriarchal  Sees — ^viz.,  that  that  of  Constantinople 
shoidd  be  second.^' 

On  Saturday  evening  then^  June  27th^  three  Bishops 
came  from  Eugenius  to  the  Emperor,  announcing  that 
the  Union  was  agreed  to  ;  that  next  day  all  might 
sign  the  Decree ;,  and  so  that  the  solemnity  might  take 
place,  as  had  been  desired,  on  Monday  the  Feast  of 
the  Apostles.  On  Sunday  morning  accordingly,  Latin 
and  Greek  Delegates  met  in  the  Church  of  S.  Francis, 
wrote  out  the  Decree,  and  brought  it  to  the  Emperor. 
It  did  not  however  at  all  please  him.  Firstly,  he 
would  not  consent  that  the  Pope's  name  should  appear 
without  his  own.  Secondly,  the  Decree  had  been  s*) 
worded  as  to  re-open  an  old  sore.  It  has  been  seen 
that  he  objected  from  the  first  to  the  Provincial's 
argument,  from  the  Dicta  Sanctorum.  '^  The  Saints/' 
he  had  replied,  ''might  often  use  some  expression, 
when  speaking  of  a  Pope,  not  in  its  literal  sense,  but 
by  a  kind  of  complimentary  exaggeration,"  "Vide- 
bantur  verba  per  modum  honoris  posita ; "  as  his  words 
were  quoted  by  John  the  Provincial,  in  order  to  answer 
them.  And  now  he  repeated  the  same  objection. 
Dorotheus  thus  reports  the  scene.  The  proposed 
Decree  ''contained  (8uXa/ij3av€)  also  [a  clause]  con- 
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cerning  the  Privileges  of  the  Pope:  viz.^  that  he 
should  hare  ihem^  as  is  determined  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  Dicta  Sanctorum.  And  neither  did  this  please 
the  Emperor.  If  any  of  the  Saints,^  he  said,  '  in  some 
letter  honmirs  the  Pope,  should  one  [be  bound  to] 
accept  this  [as  answering]  for  [Papal]  Privileges  ? ' " 

Here  arises  a  historical  difficulty.  The  Latin  Acts 
expressly  state,  that  the  final  clause  of  the  Definition 
stood  originally  just  as  it  now  stands.  How  can  it 
have  been  then,  that  the  form  now  brought  to  the  Em- 
peror ran  :  '^  quemadmodum  definiunt  Scriptures  Sacras 
et  Dicta  Sanctorum;''  or  in  some  equivalent  words ? 
Our  argament  is  not  in  the  least  affected  one  way  or 
other  by  this  difficulty ;  but  we  see  no  way  of  solving 
it,  except  by  Orsi's  supposition.  The  Dicta  Sanctorum, 
as  we  have  seen,  include,  as  their  most  prominent 
portion,  the  Synodical  Letters  of  Popes.  The  Latins 
were  of  course  therefore  much  shocked  at  the  Emperor's 
disparagement  of  them.  And  Orsi  supposes  that  they 
wished  to  obtain  from  him  a  tacit  revocation  of  his 
error,  by  introducing  ''Dicta  Sanctorum''  into  the 
Decree. 

However  this  may  be,  there  the  words  stood ;  and 
he  at  once  resorted,  for  the  third  time,  to  his  old 
threat.  ''Let  these  things  be  changed,"  he  said,  "or 
to  Constantinople  I  shall  at  once  return."  As  to  his 
first  objection,  no  difficulty  was  made.  The  Pope  at 
once  agreed  to  add  in  the  Decree,  after  mention  of  his 
own  name,  "  by  consent  of  Emperor  and  Patriarchs  "; 
as  in  fact  it  now  runs.  But  on  the  Dicta  Sanctorum, 
the  Pope  made  a  stand.     "Howc€uawe  6ef^  prove 
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the  Primacy/'  asked  the  Cardinals^  ''than  from  tte 
Dicta  Sanctorum ''  ?*  ''  No,''  answered  the  Emperor, 
''let  it  be  according  to  the  efifect  of  the  Canons" 
{Kara  rt| v  dvvafiiv  rcJv  Kav6vwv) . 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  all  through,  that  the 
question  does  not  turn  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
expressing  any  limUation  of  the  Pope's  Prerogatives; 
but  on  the  historical  testimony  to  those  Prerogatives, 
which  shall  be  stated  in  the  Decree. 

So  the  Feast  of  the  Apostles,  on  which  the  Union 
was  to  have  taken  place,  passed  in  suspense  and 
anxiety.  Nothing  however  was  done  on  the  matter 
that  day;  probably  because  the  Holy  Father  was 
occupied  in  its  solemn  celebration.  On  the  30th,  the 
Greek  Bishops  assembled  in  the  morning,  and  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  affairs ;  some  laying  the  blame  on 
the  Latins,  and  others  on  their  own  Emperor.  Mean- 
while, the  Cardinals  went  again  to  the  latter;  and 
finding  him  intractable,  entreated  him  at  least  to  take 
counsel  with  his  Bishops  :  and  this  he  agreed  to  do. 
In  the  evening  therefore,  both  Cardinals  and  Grreek 
Bishops  assembled  in  the  Emperor's  presence.  Cardinal 
Julian  entreated  the  Greeks  not  to  let  the  Union  fall 
through,  for  the  sake  of  these  Dicta  Sanctorum. 
''  Through  these  Dicta,"  argued  he,  "  the  Symbol  of 
Faith  was  formed;  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  [duly 
ordered]  ;  and  every  part  of  the  Canons  [enacted] ; 
and  without  the  Dicta  Sanctorum,  nothing  was  [ever] 

el  Uytou 
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done/'  Tlie  Emperor  consulted  with  Ids  Bisliops. 
This  consultation  issued  in  their  extemporizing 
("  (TxeStaVavrcc '')  a  Definition,  "  that  the  Pope  should 
have  his  Privileges,  according  to  the  Canons,  and  the 
Dicta  Sanctorum,  and  the  Divine  Scripture,  and  the 
Acts  of  Synods/'  This  the  Cardinals  took  back  with 
them  to  the  Pope,  and  so  the  day  closed. 

On  Wednesday,  July  1st,  the  Cardinals  brought 
back  the  Definition,  just  as  it  finally  stood.*  And  it 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  give  the  Emperor  satisfaction. 
We  can  find  no  reason  assigned,  for  the  rejection  of 
the  draft  extemporized  by  the  Easterns ;  but  we 
think  it  not  difiScult  to  guess.  The  Pope  would  un- 
doubtedly object  to  the  order  in  which  the  Greeks  had 
placed  their  respective  "  loci  theologici.''  Scripture, 
if  mentioned  at  all,  should  be  mentioned  first :  this 
however,  no  doubt,  the  Greeks  would  have  conceded. 
The  real  diflSculty  would  be,  the  "  Canons  '*  being 
mentioned  before  the  ''Dicta  Sanctorum.''  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Pope  would  prefer  the  total  omission 
of  these  latter,  to  that  disparagement  of  them,  which 
was  involved  in  placing  them  after  the  ''  Canons." 
And  it  was  probably  felt  to  be  a  very  hazardous 
experiment,  troubling  the  Emperor  further  on  the 
matter. 

On  Thursday,  July  2nd,  six  of  each  party  met,  wrote 
out  the  Decree,  and  brought  it  to  the  Emperor.    Then 

*  Acooiding  to  the  Greek  Acts,  the  Cardinals  said, ''  The  Holy 
Father  has  accepted  two  schedules,  and  commissioned  us  to  choose 
one  of  them."  Which  was  the  other,  and  why  this  was  preferred, 
far  as  we  have  observed — does  not  appear. 
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rose  the  last  conteatLoii ;  and  tliis  time  on  tlie 
side.  The  Easterns  had  earnestly  pressed  for  sn 
explicit  preservation  of  Patriarchal  rights  and  prin- 
I^es;  but  the  word  '^all'^  had  crept  in^  by  some 
mistake  of  transcription.  The  Westerns  were  not  nn- 
natnrally  disturbed^  at  what  might  appear  fonl  plaj; 
and  the  signatnre  was  thns  deferred  over  Thursday 
and  Friday.  But  the  Pope  no  doubt  (though  this  is 
not  stated)  oyerroled  their  objection.  On  Saturday 
the  Decree  was  written,  and  on  Sunday  signed. 
Finally,  on  Monday,  the  Octave  day  of  tbe  Apostles, 
the  Pope  celebrated  high  mass,  surrounded  by  Easterns 
and  Westerns ;  the  Decree  of  Union  was  solemnly  read 
in  both  languages;  and  Eugenius  lY.  called  on 
''  heaven  and  earth  to  rejoice/'  because  '^  the  wall  was'' 
at  length  '^  broken  down,  which  had ''  so  long  "  sepa- 
rated the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches.'' 


VI. 

We  have  given  this  narrative  at  much  length,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  fully  xmderstand  the  con- 
troversy raised  on  it  between  Bossuet  and  OrsL  Nor 
have  we  knowingly  omitted  any  one  particular,  on 
which  controversialists  of  any  school  would  desire  to 
insist.  Bossuet  maintains  that  the  Pope  indeed  origi- 
nally put  forth  Ultramontane  pretensions,  and  wished 
to  embody  them  in  the  Decree :  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Eastern  resistance,  he  abandoned  all 
attempt  to  do  so.  Orsi  denies  that  there  is  the  slightest 
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trace  of  any  sncli  abandonment.  And  we  certainly 
consider  that  he  has  trinmpliantly  proved  his  point. 

BoBsnet's  argnment  is  twofold.  First  he  dwells  on 
the  Eastern  declaration^  put  forth  on  Jnne  26th,  that 
they  admitted  the  Papal  Prerogatiyes,  patriarclial 
privileges  "being  preserved''  {trtotiofxivwv).  Here^ 
argues  Bossuet,  is  a  distinct  protest  on  their  part, 
against  any  theory  of  the  Pope^s  ecclesiastically  absolute 
and  unlimited  power.  Now  the  expression  does,  or 
does  not,  involve  such  a  protest,  according  to  the 
sense  you  give  it.  So  far  as  the  words  go,  they  may 
mean^  no  doubt,  ''patriarchal  privileges  being  ex- 
empted by  Ood's  appointment  from  the  fulness  of  Papal 
power.''  But  they  may  quite  as  naturally  bear  a  sense 
altogether  different :  viz.,  '^  the  patriarchal  privileges 
being  preserved  however,  by  Papal  sanction,'*  Our 
readers  will  remember  how  distinctly  the  Provincial 
had  protested  against  any  suspicion,  that  the  Pope 
had  any  wish  whatever  to  disturb  those  privileges; 
and  the  Emperor  would  very  naturally  wish  to  obtain 
some  definite  promise  of  such  non-interference.  The 
question  then  is,  which  of  these  two  interpretations  is 
correct :  the  former  interpretation  given  by  Bossuet, 
or  the  latter  given  by  Orsi.  We  say,  the  latter ;  and  we 
give  three  reasons  for  our  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
Easterns  to  have  thought  that  the  Constantinopolitan 
Patriarchate — ^which  however  they  distinctly  men- 
tion— had  received  its  privileges  immediately  from 
Grod.  They  themselves  always  rested  those  privileges 
on  the  secolar  pre-eminence  of  Constantinople;  and 

T  2 
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eren  could  they  otherwise  have  been  ignorant  of  noto- 
riona  facta^  the  Provincial  had  recently  reminded  them^ 
that  the  privileges  clainied  for  that  Patriarchate  had 
been  quite  of  modem  date.  In  the  second  place^  refer 
to  Cardinal  Julian's  account  of  that  interview  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Delegates^  which  led  to  the  latter 
drawing  up  this  formula.  He  says^  that  after  ike 
Oreeks  had  fully  assented  to  the  Fapal  claims,  ''  th^ 
said  we  ought  to  hold  some  deliberation  on  the 
Patriarchal  Sees ;  viz.^  that  that  of  Constantmople 
should  be  second.^'  They  did  not  consider  then  the 
patriarchal  privileges  as  limiting  the  Pope's  divinely 
given  Power ;  but^  on  the  contrary^  as  a  matter  to  be 
separately  discussed^  after  they  had  fully  admitted  that 
power.  In  the  third  place^  look  at  the  final  Decree : 
^'  We,  Eugenius  IV.,  with  approbation  of  this  holy 
Council;  define,  &c.  renewing  the  order^  laid  down  in 
the  Canons^  of  the  other  venerable  Patriarchs  .... 
all  their  privileges  and  rights  being  preserved.'^  No 
words  can  possibly  be  plainer  than  these^  in  declaring 
that  the  patriarchal  privileges  issue,  not  from  Divine 
Law,  but  from  Papal  concession.  And  yet  the  Greeks 
never  objected  to  these  words  from  first  to  last. 

It  may  be  argued  indeed  on  Bossuet's  side^  that 
when  the  Eastern  Bishops  had  drawn  up  the  abore 
resolution,  they  '^  determined,''  as  Dorotheus  tells  us, 
"that  if  this  were  not  accepted  by  the  Pope, 
nothing  more  should  be  done."  For  this  language 
may  be  represented  as  meaning,  that  they  had  gone 
as  near  to  the  Pope's  wishes  as  they  could  in  con- 
science, and  that  they  would  admit  nothing  farther. 
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Bat  Here  again  the  words  in  themselves  may  have 
qnite  a  different  signification.  They  may  merely 
signify :  ''We  have  stated  in  our  own  way  the  fuU 
Doctrine  for  which  the  West  contends;  and  if  this 
does  not  satisfy  the  Pope^  no  more  can  be  done/' 
Here  then  is  the  issue.  Did  they  mean  to  say  ''  we 
have,''  or  "we  have  not/'  accepted  the  fall  Papal 
Doctrine  proposed  to  ns  f  And^  as  it  happens,  we 
have  evidence  absolately  irresistible  for  the  former 
alternative.  Two  Easterns — one  the  very  writer  of 
the  Acts — ^went  next  day  to  the  Pope  on  ike  matter 
Did  they  tell  him  that  they  had  gone  as  near  to  his 
wishes  as  they  possibly  coold?  Did  they  beg  him  to 
be  satisfied,  with  something  less  than  he  had  de- 
manded? On  the  contrary:  "The  Emperor/'  they 
said,  ''  has  acquiesced  in  everything  which  you  sought ; 
and  we  have  all  of  us  done  all  that  you  desired/'  And 
the  Pope,  in  reply,  neither  on  the  one  hand  consented, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  refused,  to  make  some  conces- 
sion. He  spoke- just  as  any  one  would  speak,  of  whom 
no  concession  was  even  asked.  ''  I  thank  you  for  your 
zeal  in  the  matter ;  and  hope,  with  you,  that  the  Union 
may  take  place  on  the  Feast  of  the  Apostles.'' 

Alb  to  Bossuet's  first  argument  then,  we  must  main- 
tain that  it  is  demonstratively  confuted.  Secondly,  he 
dwells  on  the  curious  scene  about  the  Dicta  Sanc- 
torom;  and  strangely  misconceives  its  purport.  He 
considers  that  the  Greeks  were  here  pressing  on  the 
Latins  some  limit  to  Papal  authority.  We  have 
already  shown  (under  Orsi's  guidance)  the  true 
character  of  that  scene.     But  Bossuet's  whole  theory 
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on  this  head  is  completely  oyerthrown  by  one  simple 
fact.  The  ''  qnemadmodma  '^  clause — whether  worded 
this  way  or  that  way — whether  to  be  understood  in 
this  way  or  that  way — vhis  not  origituUed  by  the  Greeks 
at  aU.  It  was  both  introduced  and  supported  excla- 
siyely  by  the  Latins. 

In  truth,  it  seems  to  us  that  far  more  controrersial 
capital  may  plausibly  be  made  out  of  these  final  con- 
ferences by  an  Anglican  Unionist,  than  by  a  GaUican. 
He  may  argue  in  some  such  way  as  this :  '^  Even  up  to 
the  time  of  Higning  the  Decree,  the  Greeks  were  never 
fully  penetrated  with  the  Doctrine^  that  the  Church  in 
communion  with  Home  is  the  One  Catholic  Church. 
For  fi*om  that  Doctrine  it  would  of  course  have  neces- 
sarily followed,  that  they  were  under  the  immediate 
obligation  of  entering  the  Boman  Conmiunion,  whether 
the  Pope  did  or  did  not  make  concessions  to  Patri- 
archs or  Emperor.  Whereas  they  continued  to  the 
end  stipulating  for  such  concessions^  as  a  requisite  for 
Union/' 

We  reply  firstly,  that  the  only  relevant  question 
concerns  the  Pope's  conduct.  And  it  is  on  his  conduct, 
indeed,  that  the  Union  "  Reviewer  "  (September,  1865, 
p.  569)  rests  his  general  argument.  Undoubtedly, 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Creed,  it  was 
Eugenius's  clear  duty  to  receive  no  one  into  his  Com- 
munion, who  did  not  expressly  recognize  that  tiiat 
Communion  is  the  One  Catholic  Church.  But  no  one 
could  possibly  sign  the  Florentine  Decree,  without 
making  that  express  recognition;  nor  can  any  one 
doubt  that  all  who  signed  it  believed  this  doctrine  in 
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their  heart.  All  which  can  be  objected  is^  that 
some  of  them  did  not  realisse  it^  whether  in  itself  or  in 
its  consequences.  Now^  as  a  Catholic  writer  has  truly 
observed^  almost  all  non-Catholics  before  their  con-* 
version  (and  he  might  have  added  converts  some  little 
time  after  it)  are  more  or  less  misiy  and  confased  in 
their  theology.  It  is  by  their  admission  into  the 
Chnrch^  that  such  mistiness  is  gradoally  removed. 

There  is  one  circumstance  indeed  in  the  above 
narrative^  which  on  the  surface  presents  difficulty.  For 
on  June  26th^  the  two  Eastern  Delegates^  who  went  to 
the  Pope,  told  him  that  they  had  waived  farther  resist- 
ance to  the  Decree,  from  their  great  desire  of  Union 
(see  p.  269).  This  then  might  at  first  sight  be  taken 
as  implying,  that  they  did  not  fully  hold  what  they 
were  about  to  subscribe.  The  difficulty  however  is 
most  easily  removed.  The  two  points  they  now  waived 
were  these.  (1.)  They  had  claimed  that  the  Pope 
should  never  assemble  an  CEcumeuical  Council, 
without  seeking  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  and  Patri* 
archs ;  though  the  refusal  of  these  to  come  was  not  to 
prevent  the  Council  from  being  held.*  (2.)  They  hud 
claimed  that  no  Patriarch  should  be  summoned  to 
Bome  for  judgment)  but  that  the  Pope  should  send 
inquisitors  to  the   patriarchate.     Now  no    one    can 

*  We  have  given  what  seems  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  which 
is  not  however  extremely  intelligible.  It  runs  thns : — '*  *"«  M  ^w- 
aBpoiZti  chvoZav  oUovfUviKi^v  &ytv  rov  fiaviKkiac  Kal  r&v  irarpiapx&tfm 
it  Bi  fitiwO*^i  Kal  ohe  iKBittviVf  tva  /lij  iid  tovto  dwofuivfi  4  *rOvoBoc* 
We  take  the  word  ^'  iifrofitivii "  to  mean,  ^'shoald  not  remain  in 
abeyance,"  **  shonld  not  wait  for  them." 
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possibly  SAj,  that  these  claims  constituted  any  doctrinal 
statement.  The  Easterns  had  urged  certain  disci- 
plinary concessions ;  the  Pope  had  refused  them.  And 
the  two  now  tell  the  Pope,  that  they  waive  aQ  further 
argument  for  these  concessions,  in  their  desire  to  get 
home  again.  What  could  Eugenius  do,  other  than  he 
did  ?  He  thanked  them  for  their  zeal;  and  promised 
that  the  Union  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  similar  instances,  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of 
Bishops,  who  were  clear-headed  in  grasping  whatero' 
doctrine  they  speculatively  accepted;  but  that  the 
majority  did  not  possess  this  quality.  On  one  side 
Mark  of  Ephesus;  on  the  otiber  side  those  three 
Bishops,  who  told  the  Emperor  that  they  would  unite 
even  without  him ; — ^were  such  dear-headed  men :  and 
there  were  probably  several  others.  But  clear-headed 
or  puzzle-headed,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that, 
after  the  Provincial's  first  oration,  all  the  Easterns 
present,  except  the  Emperor,  accepted  vagndy  and 
generally  the  Pope's  divinely-given  Supremacy,  and 
the  obligation  consequently  incumbent  on  them  of  sub- 
mitting to  his  authority.  That  confidence  in  their 
own  theology,  with  which  they  had  started,  had  heeaa, 
rudely  and  utterly  overthrown,  by  their  prostrating 
discomfiture  in  the  discussions  on  the  Procession  and 
on  the  addition  to  the  Symbol.  And  they  were  now 
accordingly  very  much  disposed  to  accept  all  Soman 
Doctrine.  Then  came  the  Provincial's  second  speech ; 
then  the  three  days  of  busy  investigation  over  their 
books ;  and  lastly  Cardinal  Juhan's  arguments,  urged 
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in  more  private  conference*  How  is  it  possible  to 
doubt;  that  dnring  the  whole  of  this  time  the  definite- 
ness  and  depth  of  their  conviction  was  constantly  on 
the  increase  f 

That  the  Emperor  was  far  more  misty  in  his  views 
than  anyone  else,  was  only  to  be  expected.  If 
Emperors  choose  to  assume  spiritual  authority,  they 
must  pay  the  penalty  by  making  fools  of  themselves. 
But  even  he  cannot  have  been  so  thick  as  to  doubt 
that,  in  signing  the  Decree,  he  admitted  a  command 
to  have  be^i  imposed  on  him  by  Christ,  of  submitting 
in  spiritoals  to  the  Papal  authority.  And  this  was  all 
on  which  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  insist. 


VII. 

We  are  now  to  consider  other  objections  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  Florentine  Council ; 
whether  against  our  Second  Thesis  by  GkJlicans,  or 
against  both  our  Theses  by  AngUcan  Unionists.  And 
first,  a  diiBScnlty  has  been  suggested  in  behalf  of  the 
Unionists  by  a  Catholic  writer,  which  we  do  not  think 
he  has  himself  satisfactorily  solved :  ''  How  is  it,  if 
the  Greeks  were  held  to  be  schismatics,  that  they  were 
placed  so  honourably  in  the  Assembly,  and  counted  as 
an  integral  portion  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  ? ''  He 
replies,  because  they  were  not  held  to  be  formal  schis- 
matics ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  were  never  required 
to  consider  themselves  as  having  been  such.  But  we 
caxmot  admit  this  solution  as  satisfactory.     A  schis- 
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matic  is  formally  sncli^  wliezi  his  ignorance  is  not  in- 
vincible. Bat  to  judge  of  tliis  or  that  man  tliat  his 
ignorance  is  or  is  not  invincible, — is  a  pretension^ 
which  not  only  the  Church  has  never  made,  but  which 
she  has  always  expressly  disclaimed.  Her  official 
demeanour  towards  schismatics  then  could  never  be 
affected,  by  the  invincibleness,  or  otherwise,  of  their 
ignorance. 

But  let  us  consider  what  was  the  Ecclesiastical  So* 
ciety,  whose  chief  rulers  and  representatives  were  as- 
sembled at  Ferrara  and  Florence.  She  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  that  illustrious  Eastern  Church — ^the 
inheritor  without  rival  of  those  august  patriarchates — 
which  had  taken  so  prominent  and  so  glorious  a  part  in 
the  Churches  history.  She  possessed  true  Sacraments 
and  a  true  Priesthood.  She  imparted  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  with  real  spiritual  iruit,  to  those  among 
her  people  who  were  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  Pope's 
Prerogatives,  and  were  otherwise  free  from  mortal  sin« 
She  had  preserved  orthodox  doctrine,  in  almost  eveiy 
particular,  pure  and  undefiled.  And  now  (as  appeared) 
she  was  animated  by  an  eager  wish,  of  once  more 
submitting  herself  to  "  Christ's  true  Vicegerent.''  No 
demeanour  towards  such  body  woidd  be  too  deferen- 
tial, too  affectionate,  so  long  as  the  great  doctrines  of 
Ecclesiastical  Unity  and  Papal  Supremacy  were  neither 
compromised  nor  obscured.  It  would  have  been  troly 
strange  then,  had  they  been  treated  with  less  signal 
demonstrations  of  honour  and  of  welcome,  than  were 
in  fact  exhibited.  Moreover,  the  distinguished  places 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Assembly  no  more  proved 
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that  the  Pope  considered  ihem  true  members  of  the 
Coimcil^ — than  the  still  more  distingpcdshed  place, 
assigned  to  the  Emperor,  establishes  a  similar  conclu* 
sion  in  respect  to  Am. 

However,  the  Unionists  may  fairly  expect  a  plain 
answer  to  the  plain  question ;  whether,  according  to 
Roman  doctrine,  we  can  consider  the  Greek  Bishops 
as  haying  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  Council. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  our  theologians  have 
distinctly  treated  this  question ;  but  we  will  submit 
that  answer  which  commends  itself  to  our  best  judg- 
ment, as  accordant  with  Catholic  principles.  And 
first,  it  is  certain  from  those  principles,  that  the 
Council  was  CEcumenical — not  because  the  Greeks 
were  present, — ^but  on  grounds  altogether  different. 
'^(Ecumenical  Councils,''  says  Benedict XIV.,*  "are 
those  to  which  the  Bishops  of  the  whole  world  are 
called, — ^who  may,  and  [indeed]  ought  to  be  present 
thereat,  unless  legitimately  hindered, — and  over  which 
the  Roman  Pontiff  presides  either  himself  or  by  his 
Legates:'' — where,  of  course,  by  the  word, '' Bishops," 
he  means  '' Bishops  in  communion  with  Bome." 
Further,  it  seems  equally  certain  on  Catholic  prin« 
ciples,  that  the  Greeks  were  not  (at  first)  members  of 
the  Council,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  ward,'\'  For 
to  be  members  thereof  in  the  strictest  sense  would 
imply,  that  they  sat  in  the  Council  as  true  judges  of 
doctrine  ;  and  this  neither  Ultramontane  nor  Gallican 
can  possibly  admit.     On  the   other  hand,  we  may 

♦  Quoted  by  Dr.  Murray,  de  EcclesiA,  vol  iil  p.  182. 
t  See  Dr.  Murray,  pp.  156,  156. 
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sappose  a  Greek  Bishop  to  arrive  at  a  firm  conyiction, 
that  the  Church  in  commnnion  with  Rome  is  the 
Catholic  Churchy  and  that  the  Doctrine  tanght  by  her 
is  therefore  divine.  We  have  seen  this,  even  before 
the  final  conferences,  in  the  case  of  Joseph  the 
Patriarch ;  and  also  of  the  three,  who  professed  their 
resolation  of  uniting  though  without  the  Emperor. 
We  conceive  that,  from  the  moment  when  they  thus 
believed  with  divine  faith,  they  became  true  Catholic 
Bishops  and  members  of  the  Council  in  the  strictest 
sense.  Consequently,  when  the  Decree  was  signed, 
every  Bishop  at  Florence,  except  only  Mark  of  Ephesns, 
was  a^atholic  Bishop. 

The  question  then,  asked  by  Unionists,  resolyes 
itself  into  this.  What  precise  position  did  the  Eastern 
Bishops  hold,  in  a  Roman  Catholic's  view,  during  the 
earlier  sessions  and  debates?  If  a  Soman  Catholic 
cannot  regard  them  as  having  then  been  in  a  strict 
sense  Catholics, — he  must  be  much  further  neverthe- 
less  from  regarding  them  as  having  then  been  in 
any  strict  sense  (even  materially)  schismatics.  Let  as 
suppose  in  our  own  times  that  some  baptized  Protes- 
tant spoke  thus  to  a  Catholic  Bishop :  "  I  confident!? 
expect  that,  through  joint  examination  and  by  mntaal 
explanations,  I  shall  be  able  to  unite  with  you  on  the 
basis  of  religious  truth :  there  is  nothing  which  I  so 
ardently  desire  as  this,  and  I  shall  account  no  pains 
too  great  for  its  achievement.^'  All  Roman  Catholics, 
we  think,  would  say  that  such  a  man,  supposing  him 
of  course  to  be  really  so  minded,  is  much  further  from 
being  (even  materially)  a  schismatic^  than  from  being 
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a  CaiJiolic;  that  lie  has  advanced^  as  it  were,  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  from  schism  to  Unity.  Now  this 
was  the  spirit  in  which  the  Greeks  professedly  came 
to  Ferrara.  Nothing  was  further  from  their  mind^ 
than  the  Unionist  and  Indifferentist  habit  of  compro- 
mising essential  differences  for  the  sake  of  Unity. 
The  research  of  truth  was  to  be  the  one  means  of 
bringing  abont  the  contemplated  Union.  This  is 
abundantly  evinced  in  the  speech,  addressed  by 
Bessarion  to  the  Council  at  the  opening  of  its  public 
sessions.  We  will  give  two  ezti*acts^  taken  from  the 
Greek  Acts;  but  the  Latin  are  in  close  agreement. 

"  For  we  have  come  together  on  both  sides  with  the 
same  aim  and  eager  desire:  leaving  no  room  for  anssiety 
as  to  whether  we  conquer  or  are  conquered  ;  for  such 
anxiety  would  not  be  suitable  to  Chnst^s  disciples  and 
sober-minded  men^  but  rather  to  such  as  are  conten- 
tious and  self-indulgent.  We  desire  only  to  find  the 
Truth :  in  company  with  Truths  we  welcome  defeat; 
apart  from  Truth,  we  reiect  victory.  So  that  it  is 
now  urgently  important  that  Truth  shall  be  publicly 
proclaimed,  and  shall  overcome  those  things  which 
vainly  impede  it,  and  shall  dwell  in  the  souls  of  all '' 
■  •  •  • 

'^  Oh  Holy  Ghost,  the  Fountain  of  spiritual  gifts, 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  the  Spirit  of  understanding,  the 
Spirit  of  Grod's  fear,  concerning  Whom,  and  with 
Whose  aid,  the  coming  contest  between  the  Churches 
is  [to  be]  carried  on,  banish  from  us  every  proud 
thought ;  infuse  the  fear  of  God  into  the  minds  of  us 
all ;  bestow  on  us  prudence  and  wisdom;  and  [presid- 
ing over]  that  contest  which  is  carried  on  concerning 
Thyself,  make  manifest  the  Truth  to  all,  as  being  and 
being  called  the  Spirit  of  Truth/' 
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We  wish  we  had  room  to  translate  a  far  larger  part 
of  this  most  beautiful  oration :  but  the  above  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  our  statement.  The  view  then, 
reasonably  taken  bja  Roman  Catholic  of  these  Easterns^ 
would^  we  thinks  be  such  as  this.  Here  was  a  number 
of  Bishops^  professing^  and  with  eyery  appearance  of 
sincerity^  a  desire  profoundly  Catholic ;  a  desire  most 
extremely  removed  from  the  schismatical  temper;  a 
desire  of  cementing  unity  by  submission  to  Truth. 
By  the  Pope^s  urgent  invitation^  they  attended  an 
(Ecumenical  Council^  which  was  summoned  for  the 
express  purpose  of  receiving  and  conferring  with  them. 
They  debated  in  that  Council  with  most  perfect  free- 
dom, under  the  Pope's  Presidency ;  and  were  brought 
by  every  debate  nearer  to  Apostolic  Doctrine.  '^  They 
have  come  joyfully,'^  says  Eugenius  in  his  Decree  of 
IJnion^  ''  to  this  sacred  (Ecumenical  Ootmcil,  from  a 
desire  of  most  sacred  Union  .  •  .  Latins  and  Greeks, 
meeting  together  in  this  sacred  a/nd  holy  (Ecumenical 
Council,  have  used  great  zeal  and  mutual  argument,  in 
order  thaf  Truth  ^^  should  be  discussed  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  with  assiduous  inquiry/'  In 
every  sense  then  except  the  very  strictest,  they  were 
members  of  the  Council.  In  that  veiy  strictest  sense, 
they  were  not;  because  no  Roman  Catholic  can  admit, 
that  they  sat  there  as  divinely  appointed  judges  of 
doctrine.  And  indeed — ^as  we  have  already  pointed 
out — ^it  was  not  until  the  Patriarch  Joseph  had  given 
''so  many  and  such  great  proofs  of  his  complete  con- 
version,'' that  the  Latins  accounted  him  to  be  in  "the 
Church's  Communion." 
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It  will  be  objected^  that  the  Eastern  Bishops  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  members  of  tbe  Council  in 
quite  as  strict  a  sense  as  the  Latins  were ;  and  that 
tbe  Pope  took  no  means  to  disabuse  them  of  that 
impression.  We  thoroughly  admit  this^  and  see  no 
difficalty  whatever  in  the  admission.  As  we  have 
urged  in  [the  preceding  Essay],  the  Church  lies  under 
two  divergent  obligations.  It  is  her  indispensable 
duty  to  maintain  inflexibly  the  Deposit  of  Faith. 
But  she  is  also  bound  to  labour  earnestly,  in  draw- 
ing the  greatest  possible  multitude  into  the  fold  of 
Unity  and  Truth.  And  she  must  so  therefore  pursue 
the  former  end,  as  least  to  interfere  with  the  latter. 
It  is  precisely  because  of  these  two  divergent  obliga- 
tions, that  she  incurs  reproaches  so  violently  incon- 
sistent with  each  other ;  that  she  is  stigmatized  at  one 
moment  as  narrow  and  bigoted,  and  the  next  moment 
as  supple  and  iusincere.  Now  what  injury  to  truth 
can  one  even  imagine  as  having  resulted,  from  the 
prudent  economy  which  she  exercised  towards  the 
Greeks  7  Let  us  suppose  that  she  had  acted  other- 
wise ;  that  she  had  refused  even  to  parley  with  them 
on  equal  terms;  that  she  had  required  them  at  starting, 
by  the  very  ceremonial  of  the  Council,  to  confess 
themselves  external  to  the  CathoUc  Church.  Of 
course  all  hope  of  Union  would  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud  j  and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that, 
by  her  so  acting,  unspeakable  injury  would  be  inflicted 
on  millions  of  souls  as  yet  unborn.  The  course  they 
pursued  was  above  all  things  in  accordance  with 
Christian  charity.      Who    can    mention  one  single 
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particolarj   whereon  it   was  injurious    to    Christian 
faith?* 


vm. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  passage  in  the  Greek  Acts, 
on  which  Bossuet  lays  emphatic  stress^  and  which  we 
are  greatly  surprised  not  to  have  seen  brought  forward 
by  some  Anglican  Unionist.  For — though  the  argu- 
ment founded  on  it^  in  Bossuet^s  mouthy  is  simply 
suicidal — in  the  mouth  of  an  Anglican  UnioniBt,  it 
would  be  most  cogent.  Lord  Macaulay  speaks  some- 
where of  an  author^  who  has  used  two  kinds  of  con- 
troversial artillery  :  one  kind  consists  of  pieces  whicb 
will  not  go  off  at  all ;  the  other  of  pieces  which  go  oi 
with  a  yengeance^  since  they  recoil  with  fatal  effect 
on  him  who  employs  them.  Bossuet,  in  his  whole 
treatment  of  the  Florentine  Council,  reminds  us  of 
this  criticism.     The  words  which  we  are  about  to 

*  [Some  paragraphs  here  followed  in  the  original  article^  oo  a 
statement  nacribed  to  Eogenins  lY.  in  the  Greek  Acts,  thst  he 
''  heartily  desired  to  unite  the  Chmch  of  God."    I  aigaed  tint 
th^e  was  in  truth  no  proof  whatever  of  the  Pope  having  used  this 
precise  expression.    At  a  kter  period  however,  Mr.  Ffoulkcs  dted 
very  siniilar  words,  which  were  undoabtedly  uttered  by  Clemcntlf . 
and  Gregory  X.  respectively.    In  April  1869  (pp.  292-296)  I 
adduced  passages  from  the  two  identical  Letters  of  thoae  P<^ 
'««^hich  Mr.  Ffoulkes  had  quoted  :  passages  which  show  to  demoa- 
Btpation,  that  neither  aement  IV.  nor  Gregory  X.  can  by  poflsibility 
^^e  meant  what  Mr.  Ffoulkes  supposes.    I  have  also  there  gi^ 
t.^^  «««nM  to  me  the  one  obvious  and  unforced  interpretation  of 
*«»«ir  language.]  , 
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qnote^  and  on  which  he  lays  the  greatest  stress^  would 
undoubtedly  (if  his  view  of  them  were  correct)  over- 
throw nitramontanism  altogether ;  there  being  only 
this  attendant  disadvantage^  that  they  would  quite  as 
crushingly  prostrate  Gallicanism  by  the  same  shock. 
The  following  narrative  then  is  contained  in  the  'Greek 
Acts  (after  Session  25) : — On  Easter  Friday  the  Emperor 
conferred  with  his  Bishops^  and  resolved  on  a  message 
to  the  Pope  that  they  would  debate  no  more.  '  The 
Latins^'  they  said  in  effect^  'have  always  plenty  of 
replies^  and  there  is  no  end  of  it.  If  there  is  any 
other  path  to  Union,  let  us  hear  of  such  a  path.  As 
to  our  doctrines,  they  have  been  received  from  the 
tradition  of  our  Fathers,  and  we  are  contented  with 
them.'  This  message,  no  doubt,  was  really  the  Em- 
peror's ;  who  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  through- 
out &r  more  averse  to  Union,  than  was  the  body 
of  his  Bishops.  And  indeed  what  immediately  followed 
shows,  how  little  the  message  can  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting their  opinions.  It  is  not  however  on  this 
message  that  Bossuet's  argument  turns,  but  on  the 
Pope's  reply.  This  was  brought  back  by  the  two 
Bishops  who  had  carried  him  the  message ;  and  it  is 
reported  as  follows.  We  put  into  italics  the  part  on 
which  Bossuet  relies. 

''For  my  part,  as  you  see  yourselves,  I  have 
zealously  laboured  for  this  work  of  the  Union  of  the 
Churches,  and  still  I  neglect  nothing  [I  can  do] .  Bui 
you  from  the  beginning  have  been  careless  and  dilatory; 
nay  (what  is  worse)  you  do  not  even  come  together 
for  disputation,  as  we  had  on  both  sides  agreed  to  do. 

u 
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However,  I  propose  tJiis  to  the  most  serene  Emperor, 
and  to  my  brollier  the  Patriarch,  and  to  the  whole 
Eastern  Uhnrch.  There  are  four  things  desired  at 
yonr  hands.*  First,  if  you  are  contented  with  that 
most  dear  and  distinct  proof  which  we  have  exhibited 
from  the  Scriptares,  that  the  H0I7  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  well.  But  if  not^  tdl  as 
wherein  yon  doubt^  and  why  you  do  not  receive  this 
Doctrine ;  in  order  that  we  may  remedy  the  defect, 
and  establish  evidently  and  distinctly  that  TTin  Pro- 
cession  is  really  from  the  Son.  Secondly,  if  you  haye 
authorities  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  speaking  in  an 
opposite  sense,  that  you  will  show  them'  to  us.  Thirdly, 
if  you  have  strong  passages  of  the  Scriptures^  estab- 
lishing that  what  you  hold  is  better  and  more  pious 
than  our  Doctrine,  [adduce  them] .  Fourthly^  if  pn 
will  do  none  of  these  things,  let  there  be  a  meeting; 
let  the  priest  say  mass ;  let  us  swear,  Latins  alike  and 
Greeks,  and  let  the  tru&  be  openly  spoken  under 
sanction  of  an  oath :  and  whatever  shall  ofpeargood  io 
the  majority  (rocc  irXeWi),  let  this  be  accqoted  anumg 
you  amd  among  ue*  For  an  oath  among  CSiristians  is 
not  deceitfully  sworn." 

We  will  add  what  immediately  follows  in  the  Acts : 
firstly,  as  throwing  light  on  the  Eastern  state  of  mind; 
and  secondly,  as  enabling  us  the  better  to  appreciate 
Bossuet's  argument. 

''When  we  heard  this  answer  brought  back  by 
those  who  had  been  sent,  we  looked  into  each  other's 
faces;  and  finding  the  whole  incontrovertible,  we  said: 
'  We  have  nothing  to  answer.  As  to  the  first,  there 
are  Saints  who  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Son.  What  possible  doubt  of  this  can  we 
allege  f  As  to  the  second,  are  there  any  Saints  who 
contradict  those  who  say  this  f    We  cannot  profess 
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that  Saints  contradict  eacK  other.  As  to  the  thirds 
how  can  we  establish  that  oar  Doctrine  is  better  and 
more  pions  than  that  of  the  Latins  ?  For  ours  indeed 
is  pions^  as  having  been  handed  down  by  our  Fathers; 
but  their  Doctrine  again  is  not  less  pions^  for  there  are 
holy  Fathers  who  saj  this  also.  As  to  the  fourth^ — 
that  we  should  swear  by  Christ's  Precious  Body  and 
Blood — what  other  Synod  ever  did  thisj  that  we  should 
do  it  ?     Neither  does  this  admit  of  any  reply.' 


>9 


Then  Dorotheus  himself  urged  immediate  Union^  on 
the  Pope's  terms ;  ''  and  no  one  spoke  against  him  nor 
answered."  The  Emperor  however  sent  back  a  second 
message  to  the  Pope^  resembling  the  former  in  its 
purport. 

Now  then  for  Bossuet's  argument.     "  See"  he 

says  in  effect^  "  the  Pope  himself  admits^  that  not  on 

the  Pope  himself^  but  on   the  Council's  vote  by  a 

majority^  depends  the  Church's  infallible  judgment." 

Nothings  as  we  have  said  at  starting^  can  be  more 

suicidal  than  this,  as  coming  from  Bossuet.    For  (1)  as 

Orsi  conclusively  replies,  the  doctrine  in  question — the 

Holy  Ghost's  Procession  from  the  Son — ^had  already 

been  defined  by  a  Council,  admitted  by  Bossuet  himself 

to  be  QScumenical ;  the  Second  Council,  of  Lyons.    If 

Sagenius  then  had  really  meant  that  the  question  was 

still  an  open  one, — that  it  was  still  dependent  for  its 

determination  on  a   Florentine  majority, — ^he  would 

bove  denied,  not  merely  the  Infallibility  of  Popes, 

but  quite  as  emphatically  that  of  (Ecumenical  Councils. 

Moreover  (2)  on  such  a  supposition,  he  must  have 

intended  to  say  that  a  body  of  Bishops,  external  to  the 

IT  2 
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Roman  Commanion  altogether^  sat  in  a  Council  as 
true  judges  of  doctrine:  a  notion^  which  Bossnet 
himself  would  hare  regarded  as  simply  and  fundamen- 
tally heretical. 

But  this  very  circumstance^  which  makes  the  argu- 
ment so  monstrous  as  coming  from  Bossuet^  adapts  it 
singularly  to  the  purposes  of  an  Anglican  XTnionist. 
Nor  indeed  do  we  see  any  possible  answer  available 
to  a  Roman  Catholic — ^whether  he  follow  Bossuet  or 
Bellarmine  in  his  theological  views— except  one  which 
we  trust  convincingly  to  make  good.  We  maintain 
that  the  Pope  never  used  these  particular  words  at 
all. 

Various  Catholic  writers  have  dwelt  on  the  circum- 
stance, how  little  trust  can  be  reposed  in  any  isolated 
quotation  of  words  which  the  Acts  may  contain, 
where  such  statement  rests  on  no  documentary  evidenee 
accessible  to  the  writer.  If  ever  there  were  such  a 
quotation^  it  is  this.  Two  Bishops  received  from  the 
Pope  a  verbal  message ;  they  reported  that  message 
verbally  to  their  brethren ;  and  Dorotheus  wrote  down 
his  own  remembrance  of  its  purport.  The  quotation 
again  is  emphatically  individual  and  isolated.  Througli- 
out  the  whole  Council  (we  believe)  there  was  never 
the  slightest  mention^  either  before  or  after  this  date, 
of  the  very  idea,  that  a  final  decision  could  be  obtained 
by  majority  of  votes.  The  Greeks  perhaps^  befori* 
arriving  at  Ferrara^  had  expected  some  such  role  of 
action;*  but  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the  Council 

*  Just  before  the  First  Session  there  is  this  passage  in  the 
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itself.  The  disputations  undoubtedly  took  place  at 
public  sessions  of  the  Council;  But  the  mode  univer- 
sally adopted  for  arriying  at  a  decision  was^  that  some 
draft  was  drawn  up  separately  by  the  Latins,  and 
proposed  separately  to  the  Greeks  for  their  acceptance. 
A  very  few  days  after  the  scene  which  we  have  re- 
ported. Cardinal  Julian  attended  on  the  Emperor,  to 
urge  orally  the  Pope's  proposal.*  The  Emperor  made 
the  very  same  objection  as  before.  The  Cardinal 
urged  one  thing,  and  one  thing  alone ;  viz.,  that  the 
disputations  should  continue.  ''It  is  necessary,"  he 
said,  ''  that  the  disputations  continue,  until  the  truth 
shall  be  discovered ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any 
other  method  of  Union.''  The  method  of  Union  then, 
through  majority  of  votes,  was  quite  unknown  to  him. 
We  have  no  means  in  this  particular  case  of  cor- 
recting the  Grreek  by  the  Latin  Acts,  because  the 
latter  are  wholly  silent  (as  is  very  natural)  on  a  private 
communication  between  the  Pope  and  the  Easterns. 
But  the  Oreek  narrative  is  on  the  surface  very  sus- 
picious on  four  different  grounds.  Firstly,  Eugenius 
begins  his  speech  (as  was  of  course  to  be  expected) 
by  expressing  unbounded  confidence  in  the  Catholic 
Dogma  of  the  Procession ;  but  he  ends  it  by  decleuring 

Greek  Acts  :— "  We,  dreading  the  vote  and  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jorily,  feared  lest  the  majority  of  votes  should  prevaU  against  ns, 
according  to  the  law  of  voting  ;  but  this  [difficiilty  also]  was  re- 
solved by "  the  Latins.  We  do  not  profess  to  nnderstand  these 
last  words. 

*  Reported  in  the  Greek  Acts,  shortly  after  Bessaiion's  long 
speech  to  his  oonntrymen  in  behalf  of  Union. 
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his  readiness  to  abandon  that  Dogma^  if  he  is  out- 
voted. Secondly^  he  speaks  thronghont  of  Scripture 
as  being,  the  one  standard^  to  which  the  disputations 
had  appealed :  whereas  the  most  corsoiy  peros^  of 
these  disputations  will  show  that^  though  the  Scrip- 
ture question  was  no  doubt  carefully  treated^  yet  the 
main  stress  of  the  argument  rested  on  ihe  Fathers. 
In  &ct^  when  the  disputations  were  renewed  in  a  more 
private  shape^  the  Delegates  at  once  began^  not  with  a 
text  of  Scripture^  but  with  a  passage  of  S.  Maximna. 
Then  thirdly^  whereas  the  Pope's  speech^  as  reported, 
represents  the  controversy  as  having  turned  wholly 
on  Scripture^ — ^the  Bishops  in  reply^  as  they  are  re- 
ported^ speak  as  though  it  had  turned  wholly  on  the 
Fathers.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  reads 
the  passages  which  we  quoted  above.  And  lastly, 
the  fourth  alternative  reported  as  conung  from  the 
Pope^  speaksj — subordinately  indeed  of  an  oath^ — but 
prominently  of  a  decision  by  majorily  of  votes ; 
whereas  the  Eastern  answer  makes  no  mention  ever 
so  distantiy  of  the  latter,  and  deals  exclusively  with 
the  proposed  oath. 

The  evidence  th^oi  accruing  from  the  Acts,  for  the 
genuineness  of  Eugenius's  speech  in  this  particular, 
must  be  ranked  by  all  candid  inquirers  as  among  the 
sUghtest.  And  fkt  the  same  time  a  reasonable  man 
could  hardly  be  convinced  of  such  genuineness, 
even  by  the  strongest.  Let  us  briefly  consider  its 
wild  improbability.  Popes,  no  doubt,  in  the  first 
seven  or  eight  centuries,  had  again  and  again  per- 
mitted   to   Councils    a  full  discussion  of    doctrines 
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already  mled  ex  cathedr&  by  themselves.  Tme.  But 
what  single  instance  (apart  from  this  one)  has  ever 
been  adduced,  by  Catholic,  by  Protestant,  by  infidel, 
in  which  any  Pope  has  promised  beforehand  to  ac- 
qniesoe  in  a  yote  of  the  majority  ?  Did  S.  Celestine 
tell  the  Ephesian  Fathers,  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
condemnation  of  Nestorins  if  they  should  absolve 
that  heretic  ?  Did  S.  Leo  make  such  a  promise  to 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  f  Yet  such  a  promise  would 
be  quite  commonplace  and  ordinary,  as  compared  with 
that  here  ascribed  to  Eugenius  lY.  For  a  number  of 
Bishops  were  to  vote,  not  only  who  were  external  to 
the  Pope^s  Communion,  but  who  avowed  a  tenet, 
already  condemned  in  a  Council  which  he  regarded  as 
QScumenical.  To  imagine  a  parallel,  we  must  suppose 
that  S.  Celestine  had  convoked  another  Council  after 
that  of  Ephesus,  in  order  to  confer  with  certain 
Nestorians  who  desired  farther  light;  and  that  he 
promised  these  latter  to  embrace  Nestorianism  him- 
sdtf,  should  the  majority  of  the  new  Council  thus 
determine. 

And  who  is  the  Pope  reported  to  have  made  so 
strange  an  engagement  f  One  who  at  this  very 
moment  was  at  violent  issue  with  the  pseudo-Council 
of  Basle,  because  they  denied  the  Pope's  Supremacy 
over  an  GScumenical  Council. 

We  almost  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  arguing 
further,  on  a  matter  which  is  really  so  manifest.  Yet 
we  must  not  lightly  put  aside  a  statement,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  Orsi  and  De  Maistre,  no  less  than 
by  Bossuet.     Let  us  proceed  then  to  point  out,  how 
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completelj  at  variance  it  is  with  the  Pope*s  whole 
attitude  throughout  the  Council.  We  wiU  mention 
two  most  prominent  illustrations  of  this.  What 
had  been  the  one  thesis^  urged  consistently  by  the 
Westerns,  on  the  addition  of  ''Filioque*'  to  the 
Symbol?  That  the  words  had  been  rightly  added, 
because  added  hy  an  infallible  authority.  Yet  Eugenius 
is  here  reported  to  have  so  completely  abandoned  this 
allegation  of  Infallibility,  that  he  declared  his  hypo- 
thetical readiness  to  abandon  the  Catholic  Dogma 
itself  on  the  Procession.  Passing  from  the  earher 
to  the  later  sessions,  he  claimed— and  required  the 
Easterns  to  accept  his  claim  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
of  Union — ^to  be  by  divine  right  ''the  Teacher  of 
Christians.^'  How  could  he  with  a  grave  &ce  put 
forth  such  a  claim,  if  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
offered  to  surrender  his  Supremacy  of  teaching,  to 
the  accidental  majority  of  a  Council  ?  And  how  can 
any  one  suppose,  that  so  glaring  an  inconsistency 
should  not  have  struck  the  Easterns,  and  been  thrown 
by  them  in  his  teeth  ?  Orsi  indeed  well  points  out 
the  curious  inconsistency  of  Bossuet's  language  about 
Eugenius.  The  French  Prelate  represents  him  as  on 
one  occasion  offering  a  concession,  which  to  Bossuet 
himself  must  appear  monstrous ;  and  then  as,  within 
a  few  weeks,  claiming  for  his  See  an  absolute  and 
intolerable  Supremacy,  such  as  the  Eastern  Bishops 
peremptorily  refused  to  admit. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  our  own  sugg^tion  as  to 
the  real  answer  returned  by  Eugenius.  We  express 
an  opinion  with  the  greatest  diffidence;  but  the  foU 
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lowing  has  struck  os^  as  haying  possibly  been  his 
proposal.  He  may  have  suggested  that  each  Bishop 
present^  whether  Latin  or  Greek,  should  at  once  ex- 
press his  judgment,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
He  must  hare  been  aware  that  the  Greek  Bishops  were 
fsT  more  disposed  for  Union  than  was  their  Emperor ; 
and  he  may  have  thought  it  an  important  gain,  that 
the  latter  should  come  to  know  what  root  had  been 
taken  among  them  by  Latin  ideas.  Nor  would  it  be 
at  all  unnatural  for  the  two  Easterns'  to  fancy  that 
such  a  proposal  implied — though  of  course  it  could 
not  have  implied — ^that  a  majority  of  votes  should 
determine  the  judgment  of  all. 


IX. 

The  only  remaining  procedure  of  the  Council  (so 
far  as  we  know)  which  can  possibly  be  wrested  by 
the  Unionists  to  their  purpose,  is  the  decision  on 
Purgatory.  We  are  not  aware  indeed  that  they  liave 
alleged  this  decision  ;  but  they  might  imaginably 
argue  thus  : — "  The  Latin  Church  held,  as  a  most  cer- 
tain Dogma,  that  purgatorial  suffering  is  by  fire :  yet 
they  did  not  attempt  to  make  this  belief  a  condition 
of  Union.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  did  not  claim  to  be  the  One 
Cathohc  Church,  whose  Dogma  was  to  be  received  on 
her  in&Ilible  authority ;  but  that  she  negotiated  Union 
with  the  Easterns,  on  some  common  basis,  to  which 
both  parties  might  freely  consent.^'     Before  directly 
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encoimtering  such  an  argument^  (if  indeed  anyone 
should  think  of  nrging  it^)  we  will  answer  it  indirecdr 
hj  a  reductio  ad  absurdnm.  No  one  will  say  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  occupied  with  arranging^  on 
equal  terms,  a  union  between  ''the  two  independent 
societies  of  East  and  West/'  And  yet  the  Council  oi 
Trent  made  a  doctrinal  concession  in  favour  of  the 
Easterns,  to  which  no  parallel,  even  the  most  distant^ 
can  possibly  be  alleged  firom  the  Council  of  Flo- 
rence. And  we  are  rather  disposed  to  dwell  on  this 
concession,  because  it  throws  much  light  on  scTerol 
principles,  which  we  have  been  from  time  to  time 
discussing.  We  are  referring  to  the  Decree  on  divorce ; 
and  we  refer  for  a  full  account  of  the  facts,  to  Per- 
rone's  most  useful  work  •''  on  Christian  Matrimony," 
vol.  in.,  p.  407,  et  seq.  The  Council  was  on  the  point 
of  branding  with  an  anathema  the  tenet,  that  nmrriage 
is  dissolved  by  adultery.  It  was  suggested  however 
by  the  Venetians,  that  great  ofiPence  would  probably 
be  taken  at  this  by  those  Orientals  in  communion  with 
Bome,  who  abode  whether  in  East  or  West,  and  who 
practised  the  very  custom  in  question.  The  Canon 
was  consequently  changed  into  its  present  form  :  ''  If 
any  one  shall  have  said  that  the  Church  errs,  when 
she  has  taught  and  teaches,  according  to  evangelical 
and  apostolical  doctrine,  that  the  bond  of  matrimony 
cannot  be  dissolved  because  of  the  adultery  of  rither 
party,  ...  let  him  be  anathema."  And  though  it  is 
di£5cult  at  first  sight  to  see  the  difference  of  purport 
between  this  and  the  form  originally  proposed,  Perrone 
explains  it  clearly  enough. 
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Tlie  Eastem  Christians  are  characterized  by  nothing 
more  conspicaonslT,  than  by  a  certain  sluggishness 
and  stationariness  of  religious  thought ;  a  tendency  to 
proceed^  without  theory  and  without  reflection^  in  their 
Fathers'  way^  simply  because  it  has  been  their  Fathers\ 
Nothing  then  would  be  more  natural^  than  that  many 
United  Greeks  shoidd  continue  this  practice  of  divorce 
which  thqr  had  hereditarily  received,  without  therein 
intending  to  censure  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  or 
to  criticise  her  Doctrine  at  all.  By  this  new  Canon, 
their  practical  view  of  the  case  was  not  directly 
anathematized :  those  only  were  anathematized  who, 
like  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  expressly  spoke  against 
the  Church's  teaching.  Ever  since  the  confirmation 
of  this  Canon,  —  ^^  whoever  accuses  the  Church  of 
error  in  this  particular  is  a  h^eretie,  and  incurs  an 
anathema;  but  he  who  teaches  a  contrary  doctrine 
[without  however  expressly  accusing  the  Church  of 
error]  is  plunged  [not  strictly  in  heresy,  but]  at  least 
in  an  error  bordering  on  heresy .'* — (Perrone,  p.  415.) 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  tenet  that  marriage  is  dissolved 
by  adidtery,  has  been  infallibly  condemned  by  the 
Church.  Yet  it  has  not  been  condemned  by  her  as 
actually  heretical,  but  as  unsound  in  some  lower 
degree.  The  ascribing  however  of  error  to  this  in- 
falUble  condemnation,  has  been  proscribed  as  directly 
heretical. 

From  this  an  important  consequence  follows,  to 
which  however  Perrone  does  not  expressly  refer. 
Suppose  you  disbelieve  (e.g.)  the  doctrine  of  Trans- 
substantiation,  though  you  well  know  that  it  is  taught 
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as  strictly  of  faith  by  tho  Churcli  in  communion 
with  Borne.  However  invincible  may  be  your  igno- 
rance of  that  Ohurcli's  aathority — ^and  however  con- 
vinced a  priest  may  be  of  such  invincibleness — he 
cannot  admit  you  to  the  Sacraments.  But  euppo? 
that,  through  invincible  ignorance,  you  disbelieTC 
some  doctrine,  which  is  infallibly  taught  indeed  by 
the  Church,  yet  not  as  strictly  of  faith: — ^the  priest 
then  is  not  bound  to  exclude  you.  Consequently 
those  Easterns  in  communion  with  Rome,  who  hold 
that  adultery  dissolves  a  marriage,  and  whose  igno- 
rance of  the  contradictory  truth  may  be  presumed 
invincible,  are  admissible  to  the  Sacraments;  whicii 
they  would  not  have  been,  had  the  Canon  remained 
in  its  original  shape.  And  this  is  just  one  of  those 
instances,  on  which  we  have  spoken  more  than  once 
on  earlier  occasions,  where  the  Church  aims  at  so 
enforcing  truth,  as  least  to  interfere  with  the 
salvation  of  souls.  There  is  no  possible  danger 
that  the  Easterns  can  corrupt  the  true  Dogma ;  for 
the  Church  by  her  discipline  guards  successfullr 
against  any  such  possibility.  And  at  the  same  time 
their  position  is  far  more  hopeful,  than  if  they  had 
been  required  to  choose  explicitly,  between  an  aban- 
donment on  the  one  hand  of  their  traditional  error,  and 
a  forfeiture  on  the  other  hand  of  all  conununion  with 
Borne. 

No  one  can  possibly  allege,  that  any  concession  on 
Purgatory  was  made  to  the  Greeks  at  Florence,  which 
even  distantly  approaches  to  this.  But  in  point  of 
fact  no  concession  was  made  at  all.    It  is  true  that 
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the  Western  theologians  of  that  period  unanimonsly 
held^  as  certain^  the  doctrine  of  porgatorial^^^  strictly 
so-called.  But  the  certainty^  which  they  ascribed  to 
that  doctrine,  was  only  (to  use  Suarez^s  expression) 
"within  the  latitude  of  theological  opinion/'*  We 
believe  no  single  writer  can  be  named,  who  advocated 
the  existence  of  purgatorial  fire  as  being  in  such  sense 
certain,  as  that  its  denial  is  theologically  unsound^f 
And  as  to  the  Westerns  in  general,  there  was  most  un- 
doubtedly a  living  tradition  among  them,  that  this  was 
no  question  on  which  their  opinion  could  legitimately 
be  enforced  on  the  Ghreeks  as  a  condition  of  Union.  The 
Profession  of  Faith  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
drawn  up  in  the  year  126  7  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  stated 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  almost  in  the  very  words 
afterwards  adopted  at  Florence.  And  at  Florence  the 
Westerns  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  introduce  any 
mention  of  jwre.  On  the  contrary,  they  offered  to  the 
Greeks  the  Definition,  almost  word  for  word  as  it  now 
stands,  as  expressing  '^  the  Faith  of  the  Roman 
Church,  concerning  the  truth  of  Purgatory "  (Latin 
Acts). 

Indeed,  on  the  very  opening  of  the  first  private 
conferences,  the  difference  of  the  two  views  was  found 
in  principle  comparatively  trifling.  ''  This  therefore  ^' 
say  the  Ghreek  Acts,  ^'was  the  difference  between 

*  Iq  3  m.,  cL  46,  s.  2. 

t  Our  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  friend  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  medisoYal  scholastics,  who  in  vain  attempted  to 
find  in  any  of  them  this  latter  opinion. 

[This  was  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  David  Lewis.] 
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them.  The  Greeks  assert  chastisement^  and  grief^  and 
a  place  of  chastisement ;  bnt  not  by  means  of  fire : 
whereas  the  Italians  assert  chastisement  and  pur- 
gation by  means  of  fire/'  It  is  probable  enough 
indeed^  that  the  prevalent  belief  among  Easterns^  on 
the  severity  of  pnrgatorial  punishment^  was  consider- 
ably short  of  that  which  the  Chnrch  practicaDy 
teaches ;  but  the  one  most  hopeful  course  for  imbuing 
them  with  that  full  doctrine^  was  the  accomplishmeiit 
of  Union.  There  was  every  reason  to  expect^  that 
thence  would  result  a  constantly  increasing  comnra- 
nication  between  East  and  West^  and  a  coiiBtantlj 
increasing  infusion  of  Latin  ideas  into  the  Eastern 
mind.  But  as  to  any  kind  of  objection  or  protest 
raised  by  Gfreeks  against  the  Latin  practical  system— 
such  a  protest  e.g.  as  is  raised  against  it  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
— ^we  have  been  unable  to  find^  either  in  the  Greek  or 
Latin  Acts^  the  slightest  hint^  the  remotest  trace^  of 
any  such  phenomenon. 


X. 

We  think  that^  on  the  whole^  a  candid  study  of  the 
Florentine  Acts^  both  Greek  and  Latin^  will  lead  to 
the  following  conclusions,  on  the  respective  attitude  of 
the  two  convening  parties.  The  Easterns  arrived  at 
Ferrara  with  an  extremely  strong  conviction,  not  merely 
that  the  Roman  addition  to  the  Symbol  was  most 
unwarrantable,  but  that  the  Dogma  which  it  expressed 
was  utterly  false  and  even  heretical.    On  the  oonsti- 
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tation  of  the  Chnrcli^  they  had  no  definite  theory 
whatever^  which  coold  admit  of  being  scientifically 
stated.  They  were  however  folly  convinced  that  they 
were  true  members  of  the  Chorch^  though  separated 
from  Papal  oommnnion;  and  they  undoubtedly  held 
that  an  (Ecumenical  Council  is  in&llible.  On  the 
other  matters  at  issne^  they  seem  to  have  had  no  very 
decided  conviction ;  except  of  course  in  holding  that 
their  own  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist  did 
not  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament.*  To 
their  unspeakable  surprise^  as  the  debates  proceeded^ 
they  felt  more  and  more  that  they  were  wholly  unable 
to  contend  against  the  Latins^  on  those  very  points 
which  they  had  regarded  as  their  stronghold.  This 
circomstance  then  inspired  them  with  a  deep  distrust 
of  their  own  theology^  and  a  great  readiness  to  accept 
the  Latin  Creed  on  other  matters  also.  Consequently^ 
as  soon  as  an  agreement  was  obtained  on  the  Proces- 
sion^ the  main  difficulty  was  at  an  end.f  From  that 
moment  the  Emperor  was  the  only  remabiing  obstacle ; 
and  Easterns  combined  with  Westerns^  in  labouring  to 
remove  prejudice  from  his  mind^  and  bring  the  truth 
home  to  his  apprehension. 

As  to  the  Westerns,  we  do  not  see  how  a  second 

*  '^Conoeniiiig  Purgatoiy  and  the  oonseciation  of  the  gifts  [the 
Eastenis  resolyed]  to  say  nothug  whatever  about  them — not 
knowing,  as  I  think,  the  true  determinoHon  of  the  matUr/*  Greek 
Acts,  soon  after  recording  the  Patriarch's  death. 

t  Od  Jnne  the  8th,  when  this  agreement  was  finally  consam- 
mated,  [the  Latins]  '<  rose  and  kissed  us,  and  there  was  great  joy 
on  botii  sides." — Greek  Acts. 
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opinion  is  possible  on  the  position  which  th^  consis- 
tently maintained*  On  every  single  point  at  issae^ 
their  view^  from  the  firsts  was  precise^  definite,  and 
stable.  On  the  Pope's  Prerogatives  in  particular,  th^ 
held^  not  merely  that  communion  with  him  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation  (though  this,  of  course,  was  included 
in  their  doctrine) ;  but  also,  that  his  power  is  in  no 
respect  limited  or  circumscribed  by  any  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  that  he  is  the  one  source  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  Church ;  the  one  infallible  Teacher  of  Divine 
Truth.  To  this  doctrine  the  Easterns  finally  acceded. 
And  such  is  the  true  and  germane  sense  of  that  Defi- 
nition, which  originated  with  theWestems  substantiaDy 
as  it  now  stands,  and  to  which  Latins  and  Greeks  alike 
subscribed. 
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I. 

THE  trath  of  Catholicity  rests  on  historical  arga- 
ments^  whicli  are  not  only  incontrovertible^  but 
in  some  sense  irrresistible.  ''  The  proof  seems  '^  to 
F.  Newman  ''  snch,  as  even  to  master  and  carry  away 
the  intellect  directly  it  is  stated ;  so  that  Catholicism 
is  almost  its  own  evidence.'**  We  cannot  of  conrse 
tell  into  what  particular  shape  F.  Newman  would 
throw  the  historical  proof  of  which  he  speaks  ;  but  for 
onrselves  we  should  put  the  thing  thus.  The  three 
following  propositions  seem  to  us  so  absolutely  un- 
deniable^ that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  have  thought 

*  Lectores  on  Catholicism  in  England,  Preface. 
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of  calling  them  in  question^  except  for  Ms  dislike  to 
the  conclusion  which  they  indicate.  I.  The  Christian 
religion  was  identified  at  its  first  promulgation  with  a 
certain  corporate  Society.  And  this  Society  was  pre- 
served in  unity  by  its  members^  belief,  that  God  com- 
manded their  obedience  to  one  supreme  central  goyem- 
ment ;  that  of  the  Apostles.  II.  It  was  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity  from  the  first,  that  this 
Society  should  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  the 
one  authorized  teacher  of  religion.  HI.  No  other 
corporate  society  in  subsequent  times  either  has  been, 
or  can  be,  suggested  as  the  appointed  continuation  of 
this  original  Society,  excepting  only  the  Church  in 
communion  with  Bome.  Assuming  therefore  that 
Christianity  came  from  God, — ^these  propositions 
directly  establish,  that  none  but  a  Roman  CathoUc 
can  be  said  in  any  strict  sense  to  accept  that  religion 
which  Christ  reyealed. 

Now  innumerable  objections  have  been  raised 
against  this  conclusion  ;  and  that  on  every  imaginable 
ground :  on  moral  and  spiritual  grounds ;  on  Scrip- 
tural, philosophical,  historical,  political  grounds  ;  on 
grounds  of  secular  science;  on  grounds  of  common 
sense.  But,  extreme  as  such  a  statement  must  appear, 
we  really  believe  that  no  one  anti-Catholic,  up  to  this 
very  moment,  has  attempted  directly  to  impugn  any 
one  of  the  three  propositions  above  recited.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tactics  of  Protestant  controversy  have 
invariably  been,  on  the  one  hand  to  accumulate  argu- 
ment and  invective  against  Catholic  Doctrine ;  on  the 
other  hand  to  put  (as  far  as  might  be)  out  of  sight 
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and  out  of   memory  the   historical  basis  on   which 

Catholicity  reposes.     And  this  very  circumstance,  of 

course,  much  encoarages  the  faith  of   an   educated 

Catholic.     As   to   the   assanlts   made  on  individual 

doctrines — ^firom  the  very  feet  of  being  a  Catholic,  he 

perceives  as  a  matter  of  immediate  experience,  that 

the  great  majoriiy  of  them  are  simply  imbecile  and 

worthless.    When  e.g.  Dr.  Pusey  and  others  tell  him 

on  ^  priori  grounds,  that  his  constant  and  uninter- 

mitting  worship  of  Mary  lessens  his  simple  trust  in 

Jesus, — such  a  statement  can  only  elicit  from  him 

amazement  and  pity.     He  knows,  as  a  matter  most 

strictly    within  his  own  personal    cognisance,   that 

devotion    to  our  dearest   Lady  is    among   his  most 

efficacious  helps  for  growing  in  the  knowledge  and 

the  love  of  God.     Assaults  indeed  on  the  historical 

evidence  of   Catholicity  might  in  some  sense  be  far 

more  intellectually  formidable ;  but  no  such  assaults 

are  attempted. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  present  [Essay]  to  dwell  on 
the  three  propositions  which  we  began  by  reciting. 
It  is  exactly  a  year  indeed  since,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  we  went  briefly  over 
the  same  ground.*  But  our  then  discussion  was 
occupied  with  a  large  number  of  other  matters  also ; 
and  this  particular  argument  therefore  did  not  perhaps 
stand  out  in  sufficiently  strong  relief.  But  in  our  next 
[Essay]  we  are  to  encotmter  Dr.  Pusey  on  Papal  Supre- 
macy.     And  no  one  can  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the 

*  [See  the  fifth  Essay  in  this  volame.] 
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overwhelming  body  of  proof  which  establishes  that 
Doctrine^  unless  he  first  places  in  a  clear  and  fall  light 
the  (logically)  preliminary  question  of  Ecclesiastical 
Unity.  This  subject  has  been,  during  the  past  year, 
powerfully  handled  by  three  eminent  writers,  whose 
works  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
The  Bishop  of  Birmingham's  pamphlet  is  fnll,  as 
might  haye  been  expected,  of  orthodox  and  weighty 
comment  on  Dr.  Pusey's  fallacies ;  several  of  which, 
and  those  among  the  most  un-Catholic,  had  never 
been  pointed  out  till  the  Bishop  took  them  in  hand. 
F.  Harper's  first  Essay  is  especially  successful  in  its 
exhibition  of  the  fantastic  incongruities  which  are  in- 
volved in  any  notion  of  the  Anglican  Church  being 
CathoUc.  Moreover,  he  is  a  very  (Edipus  in  solving 
the  hardest  riddle  of  our  time ;  viz..  Dr.  Pusey's 
meaning  in  those  odd  utterances  which  he  has  put 
forth  (pp.  45-66),  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Unity. 
We  are  adding  but  small  praise  to  this,  when  we  say 
that  F.  Harper  has  succeeded  to  a  marvel  in  replying 
to  Dr.  Pusey's  statement;  for  the  whole  difficulty 
consisted,  not  in  the  reply,  but  in  the  preliminary  in- 
terpretation. Lastly,  Mr.  Allies  has  written  a  work 
which,  though  in  form  a  pamphlet,  will  remain  (we 
are  convinced)  among  the  permanent  treasures  of 
English  Catholic  literature.  This  pamphlet  is  logically 
even  more  complete  and  unanswerable  than  that 
treatise  on  S.  Peter's  See,  which  obtained  the  signal 
honour  of  being  translated  into  Italian  at  the  Holy 
Father's  command.  It  is  far  more  concerned  indeed 
with  Papal  Supremacy,  than  with  EcdesiasticaL  Unity. 
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Bat  it  contains  a  patristic  catena  on  Unity^  which 
will  be  most  serviceable  for  our  purpose;  and  to 
which  we  shall  draw  attention  before  we  conclude. 
Now  then  for  our  argument. 


II. 

We  assume  at  starting  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  other  words,  we  assume  that,  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  world,  certain  Apostles  were  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  teach  all  nations  a  newly-revealed 
religion.  We  assume  also  that  the  New  Testament 
is  a  substantially  correct  narrative  of  facts  on  the 
whole.*  Those  who  do  not  accept  these  two  funda- 
mental premisses,  are  external  to  our  present  argu- 
ment. Now  two  different  ways  were  imaginable  (to 
mention  no  more)  by  which  the  Doctrines  of  this  new 
religion  might  have  been  imparted.  They  might  have 
been  imparted,  in  the  way  adopted  by  some  London 
lecturer  to  promulgate  his  favourite  tenets.  Suppos- 
ing he  has  not  published  any  book, — ^those  who  wish  to 
know  his  views  come  to  hear  him ;  or  else  pick  them 
up  from  others  who  have  been  to  hear  him.     So  it  is 

*  We  by  no  means  assame  that  the  New  Testament  is  inspired  ; 
nor  eren  that  it  is  correct  in  eveiy  individual  statement  of  fScust. 
From  our  point  of  view,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  "  petitio  prin- 
cipii/'  if  we  assumed  either  of  these  two  propositions.  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  of  them  can  be  definitively  established,  except 
as  eondusions  from  the  Doctrine,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
is  inMible. 
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abstractedly  imaginable  on  tke  surface  at  leasts  that 
tbe  Apostles  simply  communicated  their  doctrine  to 
those  who  came ;  that  these  talked  of  it  to  others ; 
and  so  that  in  greater  or  less  degree  believers  learned  it. 
Even  on  such  an  hypothesis^  Christians  would  of  course 
associate  yery  much  together;  because  men  always 
like  to  associate  with  those  of  like  principle  with 
themselves.  Still  (had  such  been  the  divinely  chosen 
method  of  teaching  Christian  Doctrine)  for  a  man  to 
be  a  Christian^  would  not  imply  association  with  his 
fellow  -  Christians.  To  be  a  Christian  would  only 
imply  that  he  believed  in  the  Apostles'  mission^  and 
laboured,  as  opportunity  might  serve,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  taught.  We  are  not  at  all 
maintaining  that  in  fact  such  a  body  of  Dogma  as  the 
Apostolic  could  be  brought  home  to  the  mind  of 
learners  in  any  such  way;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  could  not.  We  are  only  saying  that 
on  the  surface  such  a  method  is  imaginable. 

But  all  the  world  knows  that  the  Apostles  proceeded 
by  a  way  totally  different  from  this.  Catholics  in 
particular  point  out,  that  on  all  who  accepted  the 
new  religion  as  true,  a  divine  precept  was  imposed  of 
uniting  themselves  to  a  certain  Society,  and  of  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  Apostles  as  to  the  divinely 
appointed  rulers  of  that  Society.  We  spoke  [in  the 
Fifth  Essay  of  this  volume,  pp.  117-119]  on  Hie  un- 
paralleled efficacy  of  such  a  method,  for  enriching  the 
mind  of  believers  with  a  deep  apprehension  of  Dogmatic 
Truth.  Here  however  we  are  merely  concerned  with 
the  &ct  itself.      Now  there  is  no  fact  more  certain 
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than  this  in  all  histoiy ;  and  it  is  a  fact  admitted  as 
folly  by  those  who  disbelieye^  as  by  those  who  believe, 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  The  former  indeed 
do  not  of  course  think  that  God  really  imposed  the 
precept  of  submission  to  the  Apostles ;  but  they  quite 
admit  that  the  Apostles  alleged  such  a  precept.  It  is 
really  not  more  certain  than  Christianity  ever  came 
into  the  world  at  all,  than  that  it  came  into  the  world 
as  identified  with  a  Society  claiming  divine  authority; 
and  that  the  first  believers  considered  themselves 
obUged  by  Gbd^s  command  to  obey  a  certain  supreme 
government,  the  Apostolic. 

But  as  it  is  not  our  immediate  purpose  to  argue  with 
imbeUevers^  we  will  assume  (as  we  have  already  said) 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  general  drift  of  the  New 
Testament  history.  And  we  shall  thus  be  able  much  to 
narrow  the  issue.  Now  it  is  testified  in  every  line  whether 
of  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles,  that  no  Christian  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  (so  to  say)  '^  unattached  ;^'  that  every 
believer  was  required  to  unite  himself  with  some  local 
Churchy  and  obey  her  laws.  This  is  so  transparent  on 
the  sur&ce,  that  its  evidence  would  only  be  obscured  by 
any  attempt  to  draw  it  out  in  detail.  The  point  on 
which  we  insist  is,  that  the  Christian  Society  or  Church, 
as  a  whohy  was  (as  we  have  before  expressed  it)  '^  hier- 
archically ^'  one  J  i.e.  that  it  was  wrought  by  God  into 
Unity,  by  being  placed  under  one  supreme  government. 
There  were  twelve  Apostles.  It  is  readily  imaginable, 
that  each  Apostle  should  have  been  constituted  by  Grod 
a  ruler  over  his  own  flock,  with  no  dependence  on  any 
higher  authority  except  Ood  Himself.     What  we  are 
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here  pointing  out  is,  that  such  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Christians  were  not  divided  into  twelve  hier- 
archical societies^  united  together  indeed  in  bonds  of 
strictest  amity,  but  each  independently  governed  by 
an  Apostle.  On  the  contrary,  all  Christians  were  aggre- 
gated into  one  sole  hierarchical  Society,  governed  by 
the  Apostolic  Body  as  a  whole.  "We  are  not  inqnir- 
ing  in  this  article— we  expressly  reserve  such  inquiry 
for  future  discussion — ^what  was  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  work  of  government.*  For  any- 
thing we  say  at  present,— our  non-Catholic  reader  may 
suppose,  if  he  will,  that  the  decision  rested  on  each 
occasion  with  a  majority  of  the  Apostles;  so  that  seven 
should  carry  it  against  five.  Or  he  may  suppose  (whai 
is  certainly  a  far  more  reverent  and  probable  hypo- 
thesis) that  the  Apostles  were  specially  overruled  in 
each  particular  case  to  issue  harmonious  commands, 
just  as  they  were  inspired  to  teach  harmonious  doctrine. 
We  do  but  maintain,  that  the  Church  of  the  Apostles^ 
08  one  whole,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
Apostles,  as  of  one  governing  Body. 

*  "  AU  we  maintain  then  at  present  is  this.  There  most  be 
some  central  authority,  some  snpreme  source  of  jurisdiction,  sosv 
court  of  ultimate  appeal,  some  legislative  and  execative  head— of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be — in  the  Church  of  Christ  And  if  legiti- 
mately established  over  her,  it  must  be  of  Divine  Institution.  We 
do  not  define  what  it  is.  We  do  not  say  that  it  exists  in  a  Pontiff, 
or  in  a  Council  of  Patriarchs,  or  in  an  CEcumenical  Council  Bat 
a  headship  of  some  sort  there  must  be.  For  a  human  society 
cannot  be  truly  one  visible  body,  unless  it  have  a  central  anthoritj. 
And  since  Christ  founded  His  own  Church  and  prescribed  lu 
details,  that  authority  must  be  of  Divine  Institution." — F.  Haiper. 
p.  Ixvii. 
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Now  as  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  "Acts,"  no 
comment  can  possibly  make  this  clearer  than  a  simple 
pemsal  will  make  it.  To  say  that  in  these  chapters 
S.  Peter  is  represented  as  supreme  over  one  Christian 
society ;  S.  John  over  another ;  S.  James  the  Greater 
oyer  a  third ;  would  not  be  simply  false,  but  rather 
unmeaning  and  preposterous.  The  case  of  S.  Paul  is 
undoubtedly  different.  Indeed  there  is  more  than  one 
fact  recorded  in  Scripture  which  is  understood  by 
some  as  implying,  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  on 
various  occasions  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  earlier 
Apostles.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  elsewhere 
considered  this  question  in  detail  ;*  and  we  do  not 
think  anyone  can  fairly  give  his  mind  to  the  case  there 
exhibited,  and  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  truth  of 
our  general  conclusion.  S.  Paul  never  dreamed  of 
teaching  and  governing  a  special  Pauline  Church  of 
his  own  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  simply  co-operated 
with  the  earlier  Apostles,  in  teaching  and  governing 
the  Church  Universal. 

We  may  express  the  same  truth  by  saying  that, 
during  the  Apostolic  period,  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion (to  use  the  modem  term)  came  downwards  from 
the  general  Apostolic  Body.  SS.  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
before  their  elevation  to  the  Apostolate,  possessed 
their  authority  at  Antioch,  because  it  had  been  dele- 
gated to  them  by  S.  Peter  and  the  rest.  SS.  Timothy 
and  Titus  governed  respectively  the  Churches  of 
Ephesus  and  Crete,  because   such  government   had 

*  [See  the  Sixth  of  my  ^  Essays  on  Deyotioiial  and  Scriptural 
Subjects."] 
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been  committed  to  them  by  S.  Panl^  in  exercise  of  a 
function  recognized  by  all  bis  brother  Apostles  as 
his. 

*'The  community  did  not  make  its  rulers,  but  ik 
Apostles  made  them ;  they  and  those  they  sent  formed 
the  community  and  gave  them  overseers. 

''The  Apostles  did  not  first  make  an  agreement 
with  their  flocks,  or  receive  rights  firom  them,  but 
stood  over  them  with  fatherly  authority,  as  over  their 
sons  begotten  in  Christ.  The  very  name  of  'Apostle' 
pointed  back  to  One  higher,  whose  messengers  and 
ambassadors  they  were,  so  that  whoever  met  a  beftrer 
of  that  title  was  compelled  to  ask  or  answOT  for  himself 
the  question.  Whose  Apostle  this  man  was?  The 
Twelve  gave  laws,  as  well  conjointly  (as  at  the  Synod 
of  Jerusalem)  as  separately,  many  of  them  not  expressly 
ordained  by  Christ  .  .  .  .  S.  Paul  promised  the  Corin- 
thians that  he  would  make  several  regulations  when 
he  came  to  them.  He  knew  how  to  exercise  his 
power  of  punishing  transgressors;  the  Corinthians 
themselves  received  Titus,  whom  he  deputed,  'with 
fear  and  trembling;'  he  threatens  that  he  will  come 
to  them  with  a  rod;  he  is  ready  to  punish  all  dis- 
obedience, and  will  not  spare  when  he  comes;  he  bids 
the  Thessalonians  separate  from  those  whose  conduct 
is  disorderly,  and  desires  that  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons may  be  given  him.  Where,  as  at  Corinth,  in- 
dividuals or  parties  hesitated  to  recognize  his  autho- 
rity, this  was  from  not  holding  him  to  he  a  true  Apostle ' 
so  tliathe  simply  maintained  against  them  his  claim  to 
the  Apostolic  office,  and  did  not  contend  about  tk 
extent  or  rights  of  the  office. 

"  Those  really  converted  entered  the  Church  to  obey, 
and  not  to  rule.  Being  told  expressly  that  they  were 
members  of  a  Body,  they  knew  that  it  was  a  seK- 
evident  duty  and  necessity  for  them,  as  members,  to 
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obey  the  impulses  emanating  from  the  higher  organs 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Body/'* 

As  onr  direct  subject  is  Ecclesiastical  Unity^  it  is 
important  here  to  point  out  that,  during  Apostolic 
times  at  least,  the  preservation  of  corporate  or  hier- 
archical Unity  was  (1),  a  precept  divinely  imposed  on 
each  Christian;  and  (2),  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
Church.  Let  us  put  the  imaginary  case — ^in  con- 
sideration of  our  motives,  the  Saint  will  forgive  our 
insulting  supposition — that  S.  Titus  had  summoned 
the  Cretan  Church  to  follow  him  into  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  Apostolic  Society.  Firstly,  he  and  all 
his  followers  would  have  committed  mortal  sin ;  but 
secondly,  they  would  also  have  rendered  themselves 
external  to  the  Visible  Church.  The  Church  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  a  certain  corporate  hierarchical 
Society;  and  those  therefore  who  were  external  to 
that  Society,  were  external  to  the  Church. 


III. 

One  very  principal  reason  contemplated  by  God  in 
thus  constituting  the  Church,  was  undoubtedly  that 
on  which  we  insisted  in  [the  Fifth  Essay  of  this 
volume].  We  refer  to  the  extremely  important 
assistance  which  the  Apostles  derived  from  eccle- 

♦  DoUinger's  "  First  Age  'of  Ohrifltianity,"  vol.  iL  pp.  19,  98, 
and  26,  of  Oxenham's  translation. 

[I  need  hardly  say  that  the  force  of  snch  statements  is  increased 
by  the  &ct^  that  it  is  Dr.  Dollinger  who  makes  them.] 
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siastical  discipliney  in  .  their  momentous  and  most 
arduons  task  of  communicating  Glmstian  Truth.  We 
are  thus  led  to  consider  the  original  extent  of  the 
Church's  In&llibility.  And  as  this  consideration  is 
indispensable  towards  appreciating  Dr.  Pusej's  eccle- 
siastical position ;  so  also^  independently  of  Dr.  Pusej 
altogether^  the  circumstances  of  this  time  render  it 
extremely  important  that  the  matter  should  be  clearly 
understood.  For  the  purpose  then  of  afterwards 
prosecuting  more  effectually  the  argument  we  have 
begun^  we  will  digress  for  a  few  pages^  that  we  may 
explain  what  are  those  circumstances  to  which  we 
here  refer.  Catholics  just  now^  it  seems  to  us,  are 
menaced  both  here  and  abroad  with  a  doctrinal  danger, 
new  and  most  formidable.  Of  course  in  every  age, 
as  there  have  been  Cathohcs  reckless  of  venuiJ  sin 
and  desiring  only  to  avoid  mortal; — so  also  there 
have  been  Catholics,  who  were  desirous  indeed  of 
remaining  Catholics,  but  who  cared  extremely  little  to 
avoid  any  error  ^hich  did  not  actually  amount  to 
heresy.  Such  men  have  doubtless  often  enough  per- 
suaded themselves,  that  the  Church  teaches  nothing 
as  strictly  oi  faith ^  which  she  has  not  expressly  so  cU- 
fined  ;  and  therefore  have  naturally  said  (as  it  were) 
off-hand,  that  the  Church's  Infallibility  is  confined  to 
her  Definitions  of  faith.  But  what  strikes  us  as  so 
alarming  at  present*  is,  that  such  a  mode  of  thinking 
is  no  longer  confined  to  those  whose  interests  are 
merely  secular,  and  who  have  no  care  for  the  Church 

*  [At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867.] 
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beyond  desirmg  not  actually  to  break  with  her.  On 
the  contrary  it  extends^  we  f ear^  to  many^  who  are  fall 
of  zeal  in  her  service  according  to  their  own  idea  of 
the  due  means  for  its  promotion.  We  may  possibly 
much  over-estimate  the  prevalence  of  these  opinions. 
Bnt  at  all  events  there  are  so  many  signs  of  mischief^ 
that  it  has  become  of  great  moment  to  exhibit^  on 
every  fit  occasion^  the  extravagant  falsehood  and 
the  extreme  dangerousness  of  the  proposition  above 
recited.  *'  The  Church's  In&Uibility/'  say  these 
Catholics^  is  ''confined  to  her  Definitions  of  faith  ;  to 
those  Definitions  which  prescribe  some  tenets  not  as 
unsound  (for  in  snch  Definitions  the  Church  may  be 
mistaken)^  but  as  actually  hereticaV^  Such  a  propo- 
sition would  unquestionably  have  impressed  Bossuet^ 
no  less  violently  than  Bellarmine^  as  simply  porten- 
tous. And  certainly,  it  seems  to  us,  the  question  be- 
tween "  Ultramontane ''  and  ''  Grallican  "  shrinks  into 
actual  insignificance  by  comparison.*^  In  one  point  of 
view,  even  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  is  more  intelligible  and 
reasonable  than  that  of  these  minimizing  Catholics. 
He  simply  denies  that  the  Pope  and  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopate  have  been  exclusively  entrusted  by  God 
with  custody  of  the  Apostolic  Deposit.  But  put 
these  thinkers  through  a  catechetical  process,  and  let 
us  see  the  result. 
Do  you  deny  that  the  Ecclesia  Docens,  the  Pope 

*  [When  I  thus  wrote,  I  did  not  dream  of  Buch  a  Galilean  ex- 
hibition as  Mgr.  Maret's.  I  only  thought  of  such  a  doctrine  as 
Bossaet's.] 
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and  Boman  Catholic  Episcopate^  is  endowed  witk 
Infallibility^  for  the  Tery  porppse  of  faithfully  mam- 
taining  that  Deposit  of  Faith  with  which  she  was 
entrusted  ?  '^  On  the  contrary,  we  admit  it  as  a  Dogou 
of  the  Faith.'^  Do  yon  deny  that  there  are  varions 
tenets,  not  theological  only  but  philosophical  and  in 
some  sense  secular,  which  lead  by  necessary  result  to 
actual  heresy  ?  ^^It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  doubt 
this/'  'Sei.jy  do  you  deny  that  yarions  tenets  of  the 
kind,  even  when  not  leading  to  heresy  by  hffical  con- 
sequence^jet  are  most  intimatelyconnectedwith  heresy? 
Nay  do  you  deny  that,  if  they  unhappily  took  root 
among  Catholics,  heresy  must  be  the  practically  inevit^ 
able  result?  '^We  do  not  see  how  thiscanbedoubtedi 
any  more  than  the  former/'  If  the  Ecclesia  Docens  then 
had  no  power  to  expel  these  errors  from  the  mind  d 
believers,  she  would  have  no  power  to  guard  secorelj 
the  Deposit  of  Faith?  '^Apparently  not/'  You  admit 
then  that  she  has  power  to  expel  these  errors  from  the 
mind  of  believers  ?  ''We  must  necessarily  admit  it/' 
But  she  cannot  expel  them  from  the  mind  of  believers, 
unless  she  can  decide  for  certain  in  the  first  instance 
what  tenets  are  thus  erroneous  and  unsound  ?  "  That 
is  but  common  sense/'  Then  she  is  infaUtble,  not 
only  in  condemning  tenets  as  heretical,  but  also  in 
condemning  them  as  theologically  unsound 7*  ''On 
the  contrary,  this  is  that  Ultramontane  pretension, 
which  all  intelligent   Catholics  so  indignantly  repu- 

*  See   Dr.    Murray's    most    unanswerable    argoment :   **  De 
EcclesiA,"  d.  xvii.  n.  66-63. 
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diate/'  But  why  "  Ultramontane ''  ?  What  has  it 
got  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue  between  fiellarmine 
and  Bossuet  ?  ''I  hare  not  sufficient  patience  with 
these  tyrannical  pretensions^  even  to  examine  their 
precise  nature/'* 

The  pronouncements^  thus  contemptuously  treated^ 
occnpy  no  minor  or  subordinate  place  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  Look  at  the  last  three  hundred  years  alone. 
The  ecclesiastical  Decisions  belonging  to  this  period 
occupy  &r  more  than  one-third  of  Denzinger's  volume ; 
and  (as  Dr.  Murray  truly  observes)  Denzinger  has 
been  very  far  from  including  them  all.  But  among 
these,  how  many  DeJinitioTis  of  faith  are  to  be  found  ? 
We  have  before  us  an  earlier  edition  of  Denzinger 
issued  before  the  recent  Syllabus,  or  our  case  would 
be  even  stronger.  But  of  all  the  Decrees  which  his 
work  contains  from  n.  881  to  n.  1501 — ^i.e.  620  De- 
crees,— ^we  doubt  whether  there  are  more  than  ten 
which  brand  any  condemned  tenet  with  the  precise 
stigma  of  heresy. f  Now  the  minimizing  Catholic  not 
only  refuses  to  accept  these  decrees  as  infallible;  he 
disavows  any  obligation  of  accepting  them  with  inte- 
rior assent.  He  admits  indeed  sometimes  in  theory, 
that  he  is  bound  not  to  vnrite  or  speak  publicly  in 
favour  of  any  tenet  which  they  condenm.  And  yet 
even  as  to  this,  we  would  -rather   leave   others   to 

*  This  answer  was  actually  given  in  conversation. 

t  We  do  not  include  any  tenet  of  Baius,  Molinos,  or  Quesnel. 
There  is  no  one  of  these  which  has  been  condemned  as  heretical ; 
though  the  Pope  has  roledthat  sofne  of  them  are  so,  without  men- 
tioning which. 
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decide  how  isr  he  ordinarily  takes  any  pains  to  fulfil 
such  an  obKgation ;  how  far  he  habitually  scrupleB 
at  publicly  advocating  any  tenet^  condemned  e.g.  in 
the  *^  Mirari  yos/'  What  then  is  his  especial  boast? 
what  is  the  particular  benefit^  which  he  considers 
himself  to  gain  by  his  free-and-easy  procedure  ?  Ee 
is  at  once  ready  with  his  answer — '^  intellectual  in- 
dependence/^ And  it  is  this  very  principle  of  "intd- 
lectual  independence,''  which  the  argument  of  onr 
present  article  requires  us  to  examine  with  special 
care  and  attention. 

We  say  then  confidently,  that  independence  of 
intellect,  just  like  independence  of  will^  is  not  man's 
healthy  state,  but  his  disease  and  calamity.  Inde- 
pendence of  will  consists  in  setting  at  nought  everj 
law,  human  or  divine,  and  following  each  momentaiy 
passion  and  inclination.  This  is  depravity;  this  is 
misery.  A  man's  will  is  in  a  happy,  healthy  condition, 
precisely  so  far  as  it  submits  itself  humbly  and  nn- 
reservedly  to  God's  commands,  and  aims  on  each 
occasion  at  discerning  and  pursuing  His  preference. 
Undoubtedly  subjection  of  the  will  to  a  wicked  masta* 
would  be  bitter  slavery ;  though  whether  even  that 
would  be  more  bitter  than  simple  independence,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  But  the  will's  perfection  consists 
neither  in  independence,  nor  yet  in  subjection  to 
tyranny;  but  in  subjection  to  God,  Who  is  Sanctity- 
Just  so  as  regards  one's  intellect.  Its  perfecticai 
consists,  neither  in  independence  from  authority  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  in  subjugation  to  false  oracles  on  the 
other  hand;  but  in  absolute  surrender  to  God,  Who 
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is  Truth.  It  consists  in  submission  to  His  express 
voice^ — ^whether  that  voice  be  heard  in  the  dictates  of 
Beason  or  Berelation — and  in  docility  to  His  dis- 
coverable intimations.  Not  in  '^  intellectual  inde- 
pendence/' but  in  ''intellectual  captivity,''*  is  true 
intellectual  liberty  and  perfection.  Dr.  Pusey  draws 
attention  to  the  larg^* number  of  doctrinal  pronounce- 
ments, which  Pius  IX.  alone  has  put  out  (p.  290). 
He  has  greatly  exaggerated  under  this  head.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  thing  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
Is  not  an  increase  of  Infallible  Truth  greatly  to  be 
desired  ?  A  true  theologian,  we  must  maintain,  is 
ever  desirous  of  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  light 
from  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  throughout  his  in- 
vestigations is  ever  gazing  (if  we  may  sa  speak)  on  the 
aspect  and  countenance  of  his  mother  the  Church. 

Now  it  is  theoretically  admitted  by  every  Catholic, 
that  the  Church's  Infallibility  has  lineally  descended 
(if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  from  Apostolic  times. 
For  the  sake  therefore  of  our  controversy  with  mini- 
mizing Catholics,  not  less  than  for  the  sake  of  our 
controversy  with  Dr.  Pusey,  it  is  of  extreme  import- 
ance to  consider  how  far  that  InfallihiUty  originally 
extended.  Here,  then,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
veiy  point  at  which  we  digressed.  And  on  this  issue, 
we  believe  that  there  is  really  no  room   for  differ- 

*  ''  In  captiyitatem  redigentes  omnem  intellectum  in  obseqnium 
Christi  ":    "  acxfiaXwri^ovrf £  wav  v6iifia  "  (2  Cor.  x.  5). 

[Mr.  Carlyle  has  Bomewbere  this  remark  :  '*  Tnie  guidance,  in 
retom  for  loYing  obedience,  (did  be  bat  know  it)  is  the  prime  need 
of  man.'^ 

Y 
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ence  of  opinion,  as  soon  as  the  question  is  distinctlj 
contemplated. 

1.  We  would  draw  attention  to  this  fundamental 
and  general  principle,  from  which  every  particnLn 
truth  on  the  subject  is  derived.     The  exterd  of  her 
Infallibility  was  precisely  coincident  with  her  claim 
of  Infallibility.     How  could  any  convert  know  that 
the  Apostles  were  inffiJlible  at  allj  but  by  accepting 
their  own  statement  concerning  themselves  f    Bat 
their  own  statement  concerning  themselves  included, 
not  simply  the  fact  of  their  Infallibility,  but  also  its 
extent.    No  one  could  have  any  possible  ground  for 
believing  the  former,  which  would  ^  not  with  quite 
equal  cogency  induce  him  to  believe  the  latter.     This 
is  self-evident. 

2.  Then,  secondly,  the  principle  of  '^  intellectoal 
captivity '^  was  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent.  A 
Christian,  on  becoming  such,  was  brought  into  contact 
more  or  less  direct  with  certain  personages,  the  Apostles, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  organs  of  an  indefinitely-extend- 
ing Divine  Revelation.  From  that  moment,  so  to  speak, 
his  thoughts  were  not  his  own,  but  another's ;  and 
he  gloried  in  that  circumstance,  because  of  his 
firm  conviction  that  that  other  spoke  as  the  oracle 
of  Grod.  There  is  no  charge  of  intellectual  bondage 
and  degradation  brought  by  minimizers  against  more 
orthodox  Catholics,  which  would  not  apply,  in  its  fnU 
extent  and  in  more  than  its  fall  extent,  to  a  highly 
educated  Jew  or  heathen,  who  should  have  been  con- 
verted by  S.  Paul.* 

*  [Since  the  Vatican  Definition,  it  has  been  a  &Toarite  thenre 
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3.  A  large  assemblage  of  devotional  practices  must 
have  existed  throughout  the  Churchy  either  expressly 
approved  or  tacitly  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
some  Apostles.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity^  that  every  doctrine 
implied  in  these  various  practices  was  infallibly  true. 

4.  So  also  as  to  Apostolically-sanctioned  methods 
of  spiritual  guidance  and  advice ;  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline j  ecclesiastical  usage.  Every  doctrine  involved 
in  these  was  infallibly  true. 

5.  Again^  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe 

the  divine  origin  of  Christianiiy^  that  an  Apostle 

was  not  merely  commissioned  to  teach  his  disciples 

(without  note  or  comment^  as  one  may  say)  the  naked 

Doctrine  which  he  had  received  from  God ;   but  in 

every  respect  to  guide  them  infallibly  along  the  road 

to  heaven.     Suppose  then  a  number  of  Stoics  and 

Epicureans  had  been  converted  to  the  Faith;  but  that 

they  retained  various  portions  of  their  old  philosophy 

which^  in  the  judgment  of  S.  Paul  or  some  other 

with  anti-CathoUo  oontroyeiBialiBts,  that  Catholics  hare  now  no 
protection  against  the  bondage  of  any  new  doctrine,  which  a 
Pope  may  be  pleased  to  excogitate.  These  objectors,  on  their  own 
showing,  could  never  hare  become  Christians  during  the  Apostolic 
period.  What  security  had  Christians  then  against  the  bondage 
of  any  new  doctrine,  which  an  AposUe  might  be  pleased  to  ex- 
cogitate 1  The  objector  will  reply,  I  suppose,  that  the  AposUes 
were  prevented  by  divine  interposition  from  inculcating  any  fSolse 
loctrine.  Why  cannot  we  get  them  to  see,  that  a  Catholic  of  this 
lay  isnolesi  folly  persuaded  of  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the 
Pope,  than  a  primitive  Christian  was  in  regard  to  an  Apostle  ? 
Che  Catholic's  state  of  mind  on  this  head  is  but  an  additional 
;>ouit  of  resemblance,  between  him  and  the  Christian  of  Apostolic 
imes.] 

Y  2 
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Apostle,  Wi»«  both  false  and  perilous  to  sound  reli- 
gions Doctrine.  In  the  exercise  of  his  Apostolical 
o£Sce,  he  explains  to  them  that  these  tenets  are  eiro- 
neons.  We  suppose  no  minimizing  Catholic  iriD 
deny — ^we  are  quite  certain  Dr.  Pusey  will  not  deny- 
that  such  warnings — and  they  must  have  occurred  not 
unfrequently — ^would  be  infallibly  just. 

6.  Or  suppose,  &g&ui>  ^^t  some  Apostle  denounced 
— ^not  any  particular  tenet — ^but  this  or  that  hooh; 
some  book  e.g.  written  by  a  Judaizer  or  by  an  in- 
suflSciently  converted  heathen.  The  Apostle  declares 
it  to  be  imbued  with  unsound  Doctrine,  and  most 
dangerous  to  the  unwary  reader.  Such  a  judgment  as 
tbis  comes  most  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  InfalH- 
bility. 

7.  Or  lastly,  if  various  insufficiently  converted 
heathen  underrate  the  evils  of  some  educational 
system^  and  are  disposed  to  place  their  children  under 
its  influence,  any  Apostolic  warning  against  such  » 
system  would  be  infallibly  just. 

On  the  hypothesis  then  that  Christianity  is  Divinet 
the  following  results  ensue  from  our  preceding  re- 
marks.  When  Christian  preachers  made  a  convert 
during  the  Apostolic  period,  it  was  involved  in  thtf 
very  fact  of  his  conversion,  that  he  submitted  himsek 
to  a  certain  corporate  Society  or  Church.  He  sub- 
mitted himself  (we  say)  to  a  Society,  which  was  to 
extend  indefinitely  over  the  orbis  terramm,  hut 
which  was  wrought  into  hierarchical  Unity  by  the 
precept  of  submission  to  one  Supreme  Authority. 
This   Church  possessed  Infallibility,  not  only  in  hc^ 
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explicit,  but  also  in  her  practical  teaching.  Her 
explicit  infallible  teaching,  moreover,  was  not  confined 
to  the  condemnation  of  tenets  directly  contradic- 
tory to  the  Faith;  on  the  contrary  it  extended  on 
occasion  to  a  condemnation  of  all  false  tenets  which 
were  perilous  to  the  Faith.  The  convert  then  at  once 
abandoned  all  private  judgment,  within  that  wide 
sphere  which  appertained  to  Infallibility.  He  learned 
his  religion  by  various  acts  of  intellectual  captivity :  by 
humbly  submitting  his  intellect  to  the  doctrinal  in- 
struction given  by  the  authorized  superiors  of  his 
local  Church ;  by  regulating  his  interior  life  according 
to  the  rules  and  counsels  placed  before  him ;  by  joining 
heartily  in  the  prevalent  practices  of  devotion ;  in 
one  word,  by  unreservedly  surrendering  himself  to  tho 
new  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  he  had 
began  to  breathe.^    And  his  security  against  being 

*  "  It  follows  from  the  natore  and  design  of  the  Church,  that 
all  its  members  are  uruUr  a  continuoiu  edveatumal  influence.  The 
Church  is  a  moral  power,  holding  together  all  its  members  in  a 
real  fellowship,  even  those  not  inwardly  good,  where  on  the  whole 
the  purifying  and  sanctifying  influences  are  stronger  than  the 
indwelling  evil  in  individuals.  It  is  a  great  educational  instUu' 
tion,  not  for  one  particular  period  of  man's  life,  but  for  the  whole 
of  it :  receiving  him  as  a  child,  and  constantly  acting  on  him, 
cleansing,  instructing,  building  up,  and  sanctifying  through  teach- 
ing, example,  common  prayer  and  worship,  and  means  of  grace  ; 
congUmUy  nonrishing  and  enlightening  his  mind,  and  seeking  to 
strengthen  his  wiU,  and  only  leaving  him  at  his  death,  without 
even  then  regarding  him  as  cut  off,  or  renouncing  its  influence 
over  him.  In  the  Church,  aU  are  called  :  all,  however  sinful,  are 
capable  of  salvation,  and  subjects  of  her  educational  action ;  all 
are  intended,  by  taking  and  giving,  to  hold  at  once  active  and 
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led  astray  in  all  this^  was  the  gift  of  doctrinal  Infalli- 
bilitj  wliicli  each  Apostle  had  receiyed^  and  by  the 
light  of  which  he  directed  his  yarioos  local  Churches. 
So  &r  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  men  might 
not  less  plausibly  allege  that  it  points  to  Delphi  or 
Dodona  as  to  Christian  oracles,  than  that  it  con- 
templates any  other  method  of  learning  Christian 
Doctrine  except  that  which  we  have  described. 

Now  the  loyal  Catholic's  contention  is  the  most 
obvions  and  simple  that  can  well  be  imagined.  It 
holds  its  ground  most  firmly  and  irrefragably,  whether 
against  non-Catholics  or  minimizers.  As  Christianify 
entered  the  world  in  this  particular  shape,  so  (he  main- 
tains) it  is  to  wear  the  same  shape  even  to  the  end. 
Of  course,  this  conclusion  is  not  self-evident.  It  is 
most  easily  imaginable,  that  God  may  hare  wrought 
changes  in  His  own  work;  that  during  the  progress  of 
Christian  history — ^for  instance,  at  the  death  of  the 
Apostles, — ^He  may  haye  reyolutionized  the  Rule  of 
Faith.  We  only  say,  that  the  onus  probandi  rests 
emphatically  on  those  who  may  maintain  that  He  Km 
so  acted.  No  one  can  doubt  that  God's  work  is  to 
continue  as  it  began,  'unless  Gt>d  has  plainly  proclaimed 

passive  relations.  All  are  to  he  prayed  for,  and  to  |Hay  for  otbexs. 
All  are  to  set  an  example  to  their  fellow-memhera  of  the  hody, 
and  to  take  example  from  them.  None  can  sink  so  low  thai  ih« 
Church  need  despair  of  him,  or  is  not  bound  to  stoop  to  him,  and 
seek  to  lift  him  up  again.  While  he  lives,  he  is  not  giv^  ow ; 
and  the  Church  relies  on  the  means  of  grace  entrusted  to  he. 
-which  can  fan  into  a  bright  flame  the  spark  of  li^t  lemainiDg,  ifi 
spite  of  all  sin,  in  the  haptized,  however  near  extiactioB.'^— 
Bollinger's  <"  Apostolic  Age,*"  vd.  ii.  pp.  27,  2& 
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the  contrary.  The  mass  of  Protestants  say,  "  Go  by 
Scripture:''  well,  it  is  to  Scripture  that  we  have 
appealed.  Anglicans  say,  ''Go  by  Scripture  and 
Antiquity : ''  on  this  point  at  least,  the  two  are  most 
unmistakably  in  unison.  At  present  however,  we  are 
speahing  merely  of  Scripture.  I  study  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  apprehend- 
ing the  lineaments  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 
What  results  ?  Behold  there  gradually  rises  up  be- 
fore me  a  fac-simile  of  the  present  Church  in  com- 
munion with  Rome.  If  the  one  appointed  way  of 
learning  Christian  doctrine  be  now — as  undoubtedly 
it  was  at  first — docility  to  the  general  tone  and 
spirit  of  one  infallible  corporate  Society,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  magisterium  of  those  placed  in  authority 
over  that  Society, — ^you  must  all  become  orthodox 
Koman  Catholics  at  once.  For  there  is  no  other 
corporate  socieiy  now  on  earth,  which  even  claims 
Infallibility  in  her  magisterium.  It  is  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  said,  that  the  ''  Greek  Church ''  claims 
In&llibility ;  but  no  statement  can  be  more  unde- 
niably unfounded.  Ask  any  Russian  why  he  be- 
lieves any  doctrine.  "Will  he  say  because  the  Church 
in  communion  with  the  See  of  Moscow  cannot  err  f 
or  the  Church  in  communion  with  some  Patriarch  he 
^will  name  ?  or  some  specified  body  of  Bishops  7  or 
the  majority  of  them  ?  He  will  give  you  his  own 
opiniouj  that  his  Church  was  right  in  her  quarrel  with 
Rome ;  but  he  will  not  say  that  she  had  any  'promise 
of  being  right.  No.  The  very  word  ''  Infallibility '' 
suggests  to  everyone's  mind  the  further  word  "Rome.'* 
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Or  let  US  pat  onr  argament  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape.    What  was  the  Church's  constitntion  in  Apo- 
stolic times  ?     She  was  one  corporate  Society.    Hier- 
archical Unity  was  one  of  her  essential  attribates ;  and 
that  Unity  was  secured  by  the  precept  of  submission 
to  the  joint  government  of  twelve  supreme  Sulers. 
These  Rulers  were  infallible  in  their  whole  body  of 
teachings  whether   explicit   or    practical.     Moreover 
their  atterances  extended  on  occasion  to  the  condem- 
nation of  tenets,  which  were  not  directly  at  variance 
with  the  Faith,  but  only  perilous  thereto.     What  in& 
the   intellectual   attitude   of  a  really  consistent  and 
docile  believer  ?    The  attitude  of  intellectual  captivity. 
He  regarded  the  Church  as  an  educational  institution; 
and  he  submitted  his  whole  mind  to   her   invigora- 
ting, elevating,  transforming  influence.     He  was  pre- 
pared  at  her  bidding  to   sacrifice  any  of  his  most 
cherished  convictions,  excepting  those  which  she  had 
already  explicitly  or  implicitly  approved.     Nor  again 
could  he  even  guess  how  great  might  be  the  intel- 
lectual sacrifice,  which  this  course  of  conduct  demanded 
at  his  hands.     What  was  the  Objective  Rule  of  Faith?* 
The  voice  of  the  living  Church.     What  was  the  Sab- 
jective  Rule  of  Faith  ?     He  learned  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion,  by  submitting  his  intellect  to  the  instruc- 
tions which    he   received    from  her   ministers;  by 
conforming  his  conduct  to  the  rules  and  maxims  which 
they  prescribed ;  by  uniting  himself  with  the  spirit 

*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  speak  throughout  thiii  article 
of  the  "  Regula  proxima,"  not  the  "  BeguU  remota." 
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of  her  whole  practical  and  deyotional  system ;  in  one 
word,  hj  sarrendering  himself  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  with  which  she  sorroonded  him. 

It  is  absolutely  certain, — ^we  are  confident  Dr.  Pusey 
himself  will  not  think  of  questioning  it, — that  during 
the  Apostolic  period  such  respectively  were  (I)  the 
Churches  constitution,  (2)  the  believer's  intellectual 
attitude,  and  (8)  the  Bule  of  Faith.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that,  according  to  approved  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  Christianity  has  remained  identical  in  all 
these  particulars  up  to  the  present  moment :  and, 
farther,  that  it  will  so  remain  until  Christ's  second 
coming.  Moreover,  a  third  proposition  is  equally 
ondeniable  with  the  former  two.  This  third  propo- 
sition is,  that  those  who  follow  Dr.  Pusey  must  con- 
sider some  most  vital  and  important  change  to  have 
been  divinely  superinduced  upon  the  original  Chris- 
tianity, at  one  or  other  intervening  period.  We  are 
next  to  consider  the  character  and  extent  of  that 
change,  which  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  supposes. 


IV. 

In  studying  Dr.  Pusey's  work  with  this  object  before 
us,  the  most  wonderful  fact  we  find  is  the  following. 
Dr.  Pusey  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  that  his  view 
doetf  suppose  God  to  have  made  some  marvellous 
change,  since  the  Apostolic  period,  in  His  Churches 
constitution.  And  yet  he  never  once  contemplates  that 
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fact^  or  looks  it  steadily  in  tlie  face.  Conseqaentlj 
we  have  to  labour  through  a  dreary  snccessioii  of 
misty^  obscure^  conf  ased  sentences^  in  order  to  answer 
that  most  perplexing  question^  what  on  earth  does 
Dr.  Pusey  mean  f  His  Prayer-book  complains  that^ 
in  the  Breviary  services,  it  was  often  a  work  of  greater 
labour  to  find  out  the  Scripture  lesson,  than  to  read  it 
when  it  had  been  found  out.  In  like  maimer,  the 
chief  labour  of  his  Roman  Catholic  opponents  has 
,  come  to  an  end,  when  they  have  discovered  what  are 
his  propositions.  For  a  reply  to  those  propositions, 
their  clear  and  intelligible  statement  will  in  general 
abundantly  sufiBce.  On  no  matter  does  this  so  fordbly 
hold,  as  on  this  particular  question  of  Ecclesiastical 
Unity.  And  as  an  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  which  he  has  imposed  on  his  int«rpr^^rs, 
we  will  cite  two  different  passages  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. Thus  (1)  he  quotes  the  following  opinion 
from  a  Photian  Bishop  of  the  Seventeenth  Century: — 

''I  hold  the  dispute  about  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Pope  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  our  divisions.  This 
is  the  wall  of  division  between  the  two  Church^.  The 
chief  controversy  I  hold  to  be  about  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope.  For  this  is  at  this  time  the  great  wall 
of  separation  which  divides  the  two  Churches.  If  all 
Christians  were  agreed  on  this  chief  point,  viz.,  how 
the  Church  was  to  be  governed,  whether  by  a/ritioera^ 
iical  rule  as  we  think,  or  monarchical  as  the  Latina  think, 
there  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  agreeing  about 
the  rest''  (p.  63). 

Dr.  Pusey  does  not  indeed  expressly  say  that  he 
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agrees  wil^  this  statement ;  for  his  constant  vagueness 
indeed  is  the  very  complaint  which  we  make.  But  he 
quotes  it  with  warm  sympathy^  and  without  hinting 
anj  kind  of  dissent.  According  to  this  view^  the 
Church  remains  to  this  present  day  entirely  unchanged. 
She  was  aristocratically  goyemed  in  Apostolic  times^ 
and  is  aristocratically  governed  still.  The  Greek 
Prelate  seems  further  to  have  held,  that  his  own 
Communion  is  one  corporate  Society,  aristocratically 
governed;  and  consequently  that  she  is  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  lineally  descended  from  that  of  the 
Apostles.  As  to  Dr.  Pusey,  if  he  agrees  with  the 
authority  cited  by  himself  as  in  his  own  favour ; — ^if 
he  holds  that  the  one  Catholic  Church  is  one  corporate 
Society  j — he  must  embrace  a  very  remarkable  doctrine 
indeed.  He  must  exclude  from  the  Catholic  Church 
either  (1)  Romans  and  Photians;  or  (2)  Romans  and 
Anghcans ;  or  (3)  Photians  and  Anglicans ;  or  (4)  all 
three.  Yet  if  there  is  one  doctrine  more  than  another 
characteristic  of  his  work,  it  is  that  none  of  these  are 
to  be  excluded ;  that  the  three  Societies  jointly  con- 
Btitute  the  Catholic  Church. 

Here  then  is  one  extreme.  He  complacently  inserts 
this  Photian  citation,  as  though  he  really  held  that 
the  Church  remains  unchanged  in  constitution  from 
the  Apostolic  period.  In  another  place  he  goes  to 
the  opposite  extreme;  and  implies  that  the  very 
notion  of  the  Churches  remaining  unchanged  is  self- 
evidently  false.  '^Another  principle  came  in,''  he 
says  (p.  148)y  in  the  discussions  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  he  represents  as  a  self -evidently 
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false   principle.     What   is   this   self-eyideattj   false 
principle  ?     The  following :  '^  That  the  Church  bemg 
incapable  of  erring,  anything  tanght  throaghoat  the 
Church,  although  not  defined  by  any  authority  or 
representing  anything  beyond  the  opinion  of  the  actual 
clergy,  was  necessarily  true.     In  the   old  words^  the 
'quod  ubique'  wasj^o  be  ipso  facto  a  test  of  the  'quod 
semper.*''*     Now    most    indubitably,    in    Apostolic 
times,  that  very  doctrine  was  true,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
so  blames    Roman   Catholics    for  holding.       ''The 
Church  being  incapable  of  erring,  anything  taught 
throughout  the  Church,*'  with  fall  knowledge  and 
approbation    of    the    Church's    Rulers, — ''although 
not"    publicly  and  explicitly  "defined  by  any  au- 
thority, or  representing  anything  beyond  the  opinion 
of  the  actual  clergy, — was  necessarily  true."      Dr. 
Pusey  therefore   treats   as  manifestly   and  self-eri- 
dently  false  the  very  supposition,  that  there  can  be  a 
Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  possessing  equal 
privileges  with  that  of  the  First. 

But  in  seeking  to  discover  Dr.  Pusey's  real  mind, 
we  must  put  aside  either  of  these  extreme  views. 
It  is  impossible  (considering  his  other  tenets)  lie  can 
deliberately  think,— either  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Church  has  remained  without  any  change  in  her 
constitution  ;^-or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
very  notion  of  her  having  so  remained  is  self-evi- 
dently  false.      As  yet    however  we    are  none   the 

*  F.  Harper,  in  p.  390,  has  an  admirable  criticism  on  this  com- 
plaint of  Dr.  Pusey'a. 
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n€^rer  to  discovering^  what  is  the  particular  change 
wlucli  he  considers  God  to  have  made.  In  a  carefnl 
study  of  his  yolame  however,  we  have  lighted  on  one 
passage  which  will  perhaps  help  us  in  this  investiga- 
tion. And  this  passage  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as 
the  authentic  key,  to  that  bewildering  disquisition  on 
Ecclesiastical  Unity,  which  has  so  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  distingaished  Catholic  writers.  In  the  earlier  post- 
Apostolic  times,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  '^  the  Church  was 
connected  and  joined  together  by  the  cement  of 
Bishops  muiiially  cleaving  to  each  other;  each  Bishop 
ordering  and  directing  his  own  proceedings,  having 
hereafter  to  give  account  of  his  intentions  to  the 
Lord*^  (p.  236).*  Here  then  we  do  obtain  an  in- 
telligible statement,  with  which  we  can  fairly  grapple. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  very  doctrine  which  was  put  forth 
as  S.  Cyprian's  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  Oxford 
translation  of  that  Pather.t  And  P.  Harper  (p.  45) 
again  mentions,  that  it  was  declared  by  Dr.  Pusey 
on  occasion  of  the  Gorham  judgment.  The  theory 
may  be  thus  expressed:  "Every  Catholic  Bishop 
''  derives  his  authority  exclusively  from  God.  It  is 
''  his  sacred  duty  vigilantly  to  guard  faith  and  morals ; 
to  condenm  and  expel  heresies ;  to  instruct  and 
guide  his  flock:  but  for  his  mode  of  performing 
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*  The  words  are  S.  Gypriaii*8  ;  and  we  shall  presently,  in  the 
text,  consider  that  Father*s  mind.  It  is  plain  however,  in  what 
sense  Dr,  Pmey  adopts  them. 

t  Pp.  150-152.  For  instance,  "  We  [Anglicans]  make  schism 
and  separation  from  Christ  lie  in  opposiog  our  Bishop;  they 
[Roman  Catholics]  in  opposing  the  Bishop  o/Bome,^* 
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''  these  dutiee^  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone.  Erery 
''  diocese  is  one  independent  corporate  Society;  and 
'^ '  the  Church  Catholic '  is  a  name  to  express  the 
"  aggregation  of  these  dioceses.  Diocesan  miity 
''  consists  in  subjection  of  the  flock  to  the  shepherd. 
^'  But  the  Ohurch's  unity  consists  merely  '  in  the 
cement  of  Bishops  mutually  clearing  together/ 
that  is^  in  a  state  of  amity  and  harmony  between 
the  various  independent  Bishops.  If  laym^  or 
presbyters  separate  from  the  communion  of  their 
Bishop^  they  become  ipso  facto  schismatics.  Bat  if 
a  Bishop  separate  himself  from  the  communion  of 
his  brother  Bishops^  he  does  net  thereby  become 
ipso  facto  schismatical.  Such  a  Bishop  may  very 
probably  exhibit  a  most  unchristian  spirit ;  bat  he 
''  does  not  divide  himself  from  the  Church's  Unity, 
''  and  separate  himself  from  Christ.  The  Bishop  is  no 
''  more  subjected  by  God  to  Patriarch  or  Councili 
^'  than  he  is  to  Pope.'' 

This  theory^  which  Dr.  Pusey  persuades  himself  is 
S.  Cyprian's^  underlies  the  long  and  obscure  disqai- 
sition  in  the  Eirenicon  (pp.  46 — 69),  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  and  which  F.  Harper  most  patiently 
and  sagaciously  analyses  (pp.  54 — 58).  Now  Dr.  Pusey 
does  not  expressly  say, — ^but  he  cannot  possibly  deny 
when  his  attention  is  called  to  the  circumstance,— 
that  in  his  view  a  change,  not  less  thsaijundamentiil, 
was  wrought  by  God  in  the  Churches  constitution, 
at  some  period  intervening  between  S.  John's  death 
and  S.  Cyprian's  Episcopate.  He  considers  S.  Titus 
to  have  been  no  less  truly  Bishop  of   Crete,  than 
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S.  Cyprian  was  afterwards  of  Carihagej  or  than 
Br.  Hamilton  is  now  of  Salisbnjy.  Yet  lie  will 
admit  that  had  S.  Titos  left  the  commanion  of 
the  Apostles^  lie  would  ipso  facto  have  fallen  into 
schism;  and  that  all  the  Cretan  clerics  and  laymen 
would  have  been  onder  the  strictest  obligation  of 
renouncing  his  anthority.  But  this  is  the  very  doc* 
trme^  which  he  rejects  in  the  case  of  S.  Cyprian 
&nd  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  He  considers  therefore,  in 
effect,  that  the  mutual  relation  of  Bishops  is  now 
essentially  different  from  what  it  was  under  the 
Apostles.  And  since  no  snch  change  can  possibly 
take  place  except  jure  divino,  God  Himself  must  have 
wrought  it.  Nay  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pusey,  the  Church  founded  by  the  Apostles 
was  simply  overthrovm  at  some  period  after  their  death. 
For  consider  an  illustration.  France  has  remained 
''one  and  indivisible ''  under  the  Bourbons,  the  B«- 
pablic,  and  the  Empire.  But  suppose  that,  through 
some  strange  vicissitude  of  fortune,  each  one  of  the 
separate  Departments  into  which  France  is  divided 
were  placed  under  a  supreme  and  independent  govern- 
ment of  its  own.  France  would  still  remain  as  a 
'^geographical  expression;'^  but  that  Body  Politic^ 
which  men  call  France,  would  be  totally  dissolved. 
In  like  manner,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  that  cor- 
porate Society,  which  the  Apostles  founded,  after 
their  death  was  dissolved  cmd  overthrown  by  God. 
The  Church  of  the  Apostles  was  appointed  by  God 
to  be  one  hierarchical  Society ;  but  the  later  Church 
was  appointed  by  God  to  be  a  multitudinous  assem- 
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blage  of  independent  hierarcliical  Societies.  The 
original  Clinrcli  was  oyerthrown^  and  the  new  instita- 
tion  substituted. 

So  as  to  the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  Objective  Bnle 
of  Faith^  now  appointed  by  Grod,  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Posey  to  consist  of  these  elements :  (1)  the  concurrent 
teaching  of  Anglican^  Boman^  and  Photian  Bishops, 
so  far  as  they  do  concur;  (2)  the  decrees  of  those 
Councils  which  he  considers  (Ecomenical ;  (3)  as 
regards  the  vast  sphere  of  Doctrine  which  lies  beyond 
this  circle.  Scripture,  and  (4)  Antiquity.  The  Sub- 
jective Bule  of  Faith,  according  to  him,  no  longer  Ues 
in  that  unreserved  self-surrender,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  more  than  once,  to  the  explicit  and  the  practical 
teaching  of  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  to  the  spirit  whicb 
animates  that  teaching;  to  the  Church's  circomam- 
bient  atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  as  regards  far 
the  larger  portion  of  what  he  accounts  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  holds  that  nothing  could  well  be  more 
mischievous  than  such  self-surrender;  that  such  a 
course  would  keep  back  Catholics  from  all  clear  appre- 
hension of  Divine  Objects;  and  would  make  them 
next  door  to  idolaters.  His  very  summons, — ^the  very 
suggested  ground  of  his  Eirenicon — ^is  the  truly  anti- 
Apostolic  proposal,  that  Christians  on  both  sides  shall 
cling  to  the  naked  letter  of  their  formularies,  disregard- 
ing the  traditional  and  authoritative  interpretation 
thereof.  The  Subjective  Bule  of  Faith  then,  now 
appointed  by  God,  (according  to  him)  involves  an  in- 
dependent exercise  of  private  judgment  by  each  man 
for  himself,  on  the  following  questions : — (1)  Who  are 
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those  Bishops  throughout  Christendom^  who  may  justly 
be  considered  orthodox  and  Catholic  ?  (2)  What  are 
those  doctrines,  which  these  Bishops  concurrently 
testify  ?  (8)  Which  of  the  various  past  Episcopal 
assemblages  were  truly  (Ecumenical  Councils  ?  (4) 
What  are  their  various  Decrees,  and  the  precise  force 
of  those  Decrees  ?  (5)  On  the  innumerable  remaining 
questions,  what  is  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  (6)  of 
Antiquity?  Dr.  Pusey  would  urge,  of  course,  that 
an  inquirer  should  begin  with  a  certain  prepossession 
in  favour  of  the  teaching  which  he  has  received ;  but 
he  must  also  urge,  that  no  stable  and  firm  belief  cbji 
be  reared,  according  to  God's  Law,  on  any  foundation 
except  the  above.  We  are  not  here  offering  any  other 
criticism  on  this  extraordinary  Rule  of  Faith ;  we  are 
only  expressing  what  no  reasonable  man  will  doubt. 
Dr.  Pusey,  we  say,  virtually  alleges,  not  simply  that 
the  Apostolic  Rule  of  Faith  has  been  importantly 
changed  by  God,  but  that  it  has  been  absolutely  over- 
thrown. He  alleges  that  the  original  Rule  has  been 
totally  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  another  differing 
from  it  in  every  particular. 


V. 

Now,  if  we  have  really  established  the  above  two 
conclusions,  our  argumentative  victory  is  secure.  For 
— confused  and  mutually  contradictory  as  Dr.  Pusey's 
statements  may  be — still  (when  his  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact)  he  will  not  dream  of  maintaining  or  think- 
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ing  what  is  really  implied  in  his  argnment.     He 
will  not    dream    of   maintaining    or    of    thinking, 
that  the   Churches  constitution    and    the    Role   of 
Faith  have  been  actually  revolutionized  by  Grod  since 
the  Apostles'  death.     Still  less  will  he  TWMTitJi:;!!  or 
think  that  the  Apostolic  Church  has  been  OTerthrown, 
and  replaced  by  some  entirely  different  Institution. 
Tet^ — ^though  it  might  seem    that  in    replying   to 
such  a  notion  we  are  combating  a  shadow^ — it  will 
be  worth  while  briefly  to  indicate  the  course  of  argu- 
ment^ which  would  peremptorily  refute  such  an  allega- 
tion^ were  anyone  to  think  of  making  it.     But  firsth 
at  what  period^  subsequent  to  Apostolic   times,  can 
one  possibly  suppose  that  this  reyolutionary  change 
was  effected  ?    There  is  no  period^  of  course,  to  which 
it  can  be  assigned  with  the  slightest  plausibility.     But 
there    is    only  one   which    can    be  named   without 
absolute  infatuation;  viz.,  the  death  of  the  Apostk& 
Will  it  then  further  be  maintained,  that  God  made 
this  change  at  the  said  period  by  a  special  interves- 
tion  f  that  He  made  a  second  Bevelation,  to  repeal 
so  much  of  the  former  ?     To  say  this  again  would  be 
absolute  infatuation.    The  only  suggestion  therefore, 
against  which  it  is  possible  to  argue,  may  be   thus 
expressed.     '^  Qod  originally  appointed  to  the  Churrh 
^'  a  certain  constitution,  and  to  the  beUever  a  certain 
"  Rule  of  Faith ;  but  He  appointed  both  as  merdj 
temporary  provisions.     According  to  His   original 
appointment,  they  were  to  come  to  an  end  wlien  the 
'^Apostles  died;  and  were  to  be  succeeded  at  that 
"  epoch  by  provisions  fundamentally  different/' 
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To  BO  strange  an  hypothesis^  we  will  but  state  very 
briefly  the  obvioos  reply.  Except  indeed  so  far  as^ 
on  this  or  that  particular^  some  circomstance  of  the 
moment  may  call  for  greater  detail. 

We  will  begin  with  Apostolic  times^  and  with 
the  New  Testament  as  their  substantially  true  re- 
cord. The  corporate  Society  set  up  by  the  Apostles 
was  called  ''Christ's  Kingdom/'  and  "Christ's 
Church."  Our  Lord  before  His  Death  proclaimed 
it  to  be  at  hand;  after  His  Besurrection  He  com- 
manded its  establishment;  and  after  His  Ascension 
the  Apostles  obeyed  that  command.  Not  only  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  its  establish- 
ment was  to  be  but  temporary ;  the  direct  contrary 
is  everywhere  expressed  or  implied.  His  first  com- 
mand^ ''Enntes  docete  omnes  gentes/'  was  accom- 
panied by  the  promise^  ''Ecce  Ego  vobiscum  sum 
usque  cki  eontummationem  sceculi"  He  was  to  be  then 
with  the  Teachers  and  Bulers  of  His  Kingdom  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  But  He  knew  of  course  that  the 
Apostles  would  not  themselves  Uve  for  that  period ;  it 
was  with  them  therefore^  and  their  Successors  in  office, 
that  He  promised  His  perpetual  presence.  Nay^  if  you 
confine  His  promise  to  those  individuals  whom  He  was 
addressings  you  exclude  S.  Paul  himself  from  the  office 
of  '*  teaching  the  Gentiles ; "  to  say  nothing  of  SS. 
Matthias  and  Barnabas.  And  in  like  manner  He  had 
promised  that  ''  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  His  Church;"  i.e.  as  every  commentator 
explains  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic^  that  his 
Church  should  never  be  destroyed^  while  the  world 

z  2 
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remains.  Nor  was  it  called  the  Apostles*  Kingdom, 
but  OhrisVs  Kingdom :  they  reigned  as  His  yicegerents. 
Does  a  reign  generally  terminate,  becaose  the  king's 
vicegerent  dies  ?  Indeed  S.  Paul  expressly  says  (1  Cor. 
xv.  25 — 28)  that  Christ  is  to  reign  until  the  very  end. 
As  S.  Paul  approached  the  termination  of  his  coarse, 
he  made  provision  for  the  continuation  of  that  eccle- 
siastical organization  t/;%icA  existed;  and  exhorted  S. 
Timothy  to  train  up  future  Teachers  of  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  ii.  2).  Shortly  before,  he  had  mentioned 
"the  Church o/^Aeiiwi J  God;"  as  though  to  express 
her  permanent  life  :  and  called  her  '*  the  pillar  and 
basis  of  the  Truth/'  It  is  on  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God  then,  and  not  on  some  new  foundation,  that  the 
superstructure  of  Gospel  Truth  was  in  future  tim^  to 
rest. 

Prom  the  Apostolic,  we  now  pass  to  what  may  be 
called  the  transition  period:  we  mean  that  which 
elapsed,  between  the  death  of  the  other  Apostles  and 
that  of  S.  John.  And  the  facts  of  this  period  are 
precisely  those  on  which  the  whole  inquiry  criticaUy 
turns.  They  are  such,  we  will  add,  as  to  prove  the 
Catholic  conclusion  with  a  peremptoriness,  which  may 
be  compared  to  mathematical  demonstration. 

The  Apostles  certainly  had  no  end  more  nearly  at 
heart,  than  the  future  preservation  of  Christian  Dogma 
in  its  fulness  and  purity.  It  is  further  evident  that 
there  could  be  no  security  for  such  preservation, — ^no 
safeguard  against  that  doctrinal  corruption  which  they 
regarded  as  among  the  gravest  of  calamities, — ^unl( 
Christians  were  trained  to  hold  firmly  the  Divine  Ri 
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of  Faith.    Now  oar  imaginary  opponent  thinks^  that 
at  their  deatH   the   Divine  Bale  of  Faith  and  the 
Churches    constitution    were    to    be     fundamentally 
changed.     Had  this  been  really  God's  appointment^ 
the  Apostles    mnst  of  coarse   have    been    inspired 
accordingly.     Had  they  been  so  inspired^  it  is  most 
certain  that^  in  their  keen  zeal  for  doctrinal  parity^ 
they  would  have  inculcated  this  truth  with  earnest- 
ness and  perseverance.  No  topic  would  have  occupied 
a  more  prominent  and  more  emphatic  place  in  their 
teachings  than  the  Bule  of  Faith  which  was  to  be  called 
into  existence  at  their  own  death.     They  would  have 
guarded  with  most  jealous  care  against  the  danger, 
otherwise  so  inevitably  imminent,  of  their  disciples 
supposing  that  the  existing  Rule  was  to  remain  un- 
changed. On  such  a  supposition,  S.  John — ^throughout 
those  many  years  during  which  he  survived  the  other 
Apostles — ^would  have  been  universally  recognized  as 
the  Church's  last  infallible  teacher;    and  his  death 
would  have  been  the  most  startling  epoch  in  Christian 
history,  since  the  great  day  of  Pentecoat  had  passed. 
We  do  not  see  how  anyone   can  doubt  that  this  is 
temperately  and  fairly  argued  :  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  how  violently  inconsistent  are  the  actual 
facts  witb  any  such  hypothesis.     S.   John's   death, 
instead  of  being  the  most  critical  event  in  histoiy, 
passes  almost  ''  sub  silentio."     The  supreme  teaching 
of  inspired  men  was  succeeded  by  that  of  uninspired, 
in  a  natural  and  easy  succession ;  no  trace,  even  the 
most  distant,  can  be  found  of  any  new  Bule  of  Faith ; 
and  the  Church  of  the  second  century  occupied,  as  of 
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rights  the  yeiy  same  position  witli  the  Chnrch  of  the 
first.* 

Lastly^  for  post- Apostolic  times.  Certainly,  if  there 
is  one  fact  more  than  another  exhibited  in  every  page  of 
early  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  Chris- 
tians, that  the  Apostolic  office  in  some  sense  continnes. 
'^  Successors  of  the  Apostles''  is  the  recognized  name 
given  by  everyone  to  the  Catholic  Episcopate. 

Then  consider  that  phrase^  '^  the  Catholic  Chnrdi,'' 
universally  prevalent  from  the  days  of  S.  Polycarp. 
The  word  "Church''  would  surely  be  an  extraordinary 
word  to  express  the  amicable  coalition  of.  independent 
corporate  societies;  ^^<me*^  Church  still  more  extra- 
ordinary; one  '^  Oatholic*'  Church  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all. 

Passing  to  individual  patristic  passages,  Mr.  Allies 
has  most  serviceably  given  a  catena  of  such  from 
pp.  90  to  115.  He  begins  with  S.  Clement  of  Bome, 
who  was  Pope  before  S.  John's  death ;  and  he 
carries  the  series  down  uninterruptedly  to  the  time 
of  S.  Augusfiine.     He  thus  sums  up  his  citations  : — 

"  As  there  is  one  only  Christ,  so  there  is  one  only 
Church ;  as  the  Church  is  one,  because  Christ  is  one, 
so  it  is  one  Body,  because  He  has  taken  a  Body :  it  is 
therefore  the  work  of  His  Incarnation,  and  to  dissolve 
this  Body  is  to  dissolve  Ohrist;  for  as  Christ  cannot 
be  divided,  so  neither  the  Church ;  the  Church,  as 
His  Body,  is  the  receptacle  of  His  truth  and  grace. 
As  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  Christ  upon  earth,  so 

*  The  preceding  paraf^mph  and  another  occurring  later  are 
reprinted  from  [the  fifth  Essay  of  this  yolome]. 
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He  dwells  in  the  permanent  order  of  the  Church's 
ministry^  the  perpetual  existence  of  v)hich,  in  the  unity 
of  His  Body  is  the  safeguard  against  error,     Throagh 
this  ministry^  as  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  this  one 
Body^  the  life  of  Christ  descends  from  the  Head  to 
the  members^  and  Christ's  life  is  Truth  and  Grace. 
Thus  the  Holy  Ohost  dwells  in  the  Church  permanently, 
as  in  a  home^  as  in  a  shrine^  as  in  the  Body  of  Christy 
as  the  marriage-ring  with  which  she  is  espoused  as 
His  Bride :  but  the  same  Spirit  dwells  in  particular 
men  only  as  members  of  the  Body,  and  so  long  as  they 
eontinue  to  be  members  of  it ;  as  dwellers  in  the  House, 
and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  dwell  in  it;   as  wor- 
shippers in  the  Shrine^  and  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  worship  in  it.     By  Tirtue  of  this  union  with  Christ, 
as  of  the  Body  with  the  Head,  the  Church  possesses 
the  great  function  of  receiving,  teachina,  unfolding,  and 
preserving  the  Truth,  and  of  commumcating  the  Gtr^oe 
by  which  the  Truth  is  held;   and  the  mode  of  this 
onion  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  her,  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  Head.    Thus,  belief  in  our  Lord  and 
His  Incarnation  is  blent  and  fused  throughout  with 
belief  in  the   unity,    truth,   grace,  stability   of   the 
Church :  the  Head  and  the  Body  stand  together.^ 


>} 


It  cannot  possibly  then  be  questioned,  that  the 
Fathers  unanimously  proclaimed  Visible  Unity  as  an 
inalienable  attribute  of  the  Church.  And  for  a 
merely  controversial  purpose  against  Anglicems,  this 
is  enough.  Assuredly  neither  Dr.  Pusey  nor  any 
other  Anglican  can  allege  that,  on  the  Anglican  theory. 
Visible  Unity  remains. 

But  further.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Visible 
Unity"  involves  what  we  have  called  corporate  or 
hierarchical  Unity.     Dr.  Pusey  indeed  considers  that 
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Visible  TJnity  remained  in  the  time  of  S.  Cyprian; 
when  nevertheless  (according  to  his  own  interpretation 
of  S.  Cyprian's  words)  no  Bishop  in  Christendom  was 
subject  to  any  superior  ecclesiastical  authority.  But 
now  take  the  case  of  a  local  Church :  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  e.g.  in  the  time  of  this  very  S.  Cyprian. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  Presbyters  agreed  with 
each  other  in  doctrine ;  but  that  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline,  worship,  education,  Ac,  no  Presbyter  were  sub- 
ject to  any  higher  earthly  authority.  Each  one  is 
busy  in  promoting  his  own  schemes  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  parish.  Each  one  declares  that  no  one 
on  earth  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  him ;  that  he 
will  introduce  whatever  devotional  practice  he  pleases; 
whatever  discipline  he  pleases ;  inflict  what  penance 
he  pleases ;  excommunicate  whom  he  pleases*  Would 
Dr.  Pusey  mention  *'  visible  Unity ''  as  the  character- 
istic of  such  a  diocese  ?  Or  would  he  not  rather  call 
loudly  for  Episcopal  discipline,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
confusion,  bewilderment,  discord,  tyranny,  misery,  loss 
of  souls,  which  must  thence  result  ?  If  then  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  a  diocese  can  possess  Visible 
Unity  without  submission  to  one  supreme  government, 
— ^how  caii  it  be  considered  reasonable  so  to  dream 
concerning  the  Church  Universal  ? 

But  the  absolutely  decisive  consideration  is  this. 
Post- Apostolic  Catholics  had  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  before  them ;  and  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  New  Testament  they  discerned,  that  the  Churches 
original  Unity  was  a  corporate,  hierarchical,  Uniiy. 
According  to  Dr.  Pusey,  they  were  well  aware  that  all 
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this  was  now  changed  j  thatGod^  instead  of  enjoining 
on  Bishops  subjection  to  one  supreme  authority^  now 
only  exhorted  them  to  mutual  concord;  that  the precq>t 
of  corporate  Unity  was  superseded  by  a  mere  counsel 
of  affective  Unity.     On  such  an  hypothesis,  it  is  plain 
that  whenever  the   Fathers    spoke  of   ecclesiastical 
tJniiy,  they  would  dwell  earnestly,  and  perhaps  regret- 
folly,  on  the  contrast  between  Apostolic  and  post- 
Apostolic  times.     The  one  thing  which  could  not  by 
possibility  have  happened,  is  precisely  that  which  in 
fact  did  happen.     For  what  happened  was,  that  the 
Fathers  exhausted  every  imaginable  phrase  and  simile 
to  express   the   perfection  of   the   Church's   Unity, 
without  throwing  out  the   slightest  hint  that  such 
Unitj  was  inferior  in  Knd  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  first 
Christians. 

What  testimony  then  can  Dr.  Pusey  allege  for  his 
opinion,  that  the  Fathers  did  not  regard  corporate 
Unity  as  strictly  essential  to  the  Church?  The 
whole  number  of  his  patristic  quotations  is  exactly 
four.  Three  of  these  have  been  encountered  by  F. 
Harper  (pp.  68-71)  ;  and  the  marvel  is  what  can 
ha7e  induced  Dr.  Pusey  to  allege  such  wildly  irre- 
levant fragments.  The  fourth  is  that  passage  of 
S.  Cyprian's,  which  we  quoted  above,  and  which 
teems  to  have  escaped  F.  Harper's  observation. 
We  are  bo  very  glad  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Pusey  any 
)atristic  allegation  whatever  in  favour  of  his  view, 
hat  we  will  not  fail  to  discuss  this  one  at  greater 
ength,  than  would  be  due  to  any  force  or  plausibility 
rhich  it  possesses.  '  Now  it  so  happens,  that  a  very 
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few  years  earlier  S.  Cyprian  Iiad  expressed  explicitly 
and  in  detail  his  doctrine  on  '^the  Unity  of  the 
Chorch;"  and  Dr.  Posey  shoold  sorely  have  referred 
to  that  work^  if  he  wished  rightly  to  onderstand  the 
meaning  of  S.  Cyprian's  later  words.  To  prevent 
any  possible  charge  of  onfair  qootation^  we  will  take 
that  treatise  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Oxford 
translation. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  amazing  snbter- 
foge  than  the  old  Tractarian  statement^  that  S. 
Cyprian  in  this  treatise  describes  the  Unity^  not  of 
the  Chorch  Catholic,  bot  of  the  Chorch  locals:  i.e. 
of  the  individoal  diocese.  We  know  not  whether 
Dr.  Posey  retains  this  view ;  bot  it  will  be  more  satis- 
factory not  to  omit  its  refotation.  S.  Cyprian  begins 
his  whole  argoment  by  mentioning  Christ's  commis* 
sion  to  S.  Peter,  "Peed  my  sheep;"  and  by  men- 
tioning the  ondoobted  fact  (p.  1S4),  that  "  He  boilt 
His  Chorch  opon  Peter,  being  one.''  Are  Chrisft 
sheep  merely  the  Catholics  of  one  diocese?  Is  ''Ae 
Chorch "  which  Christ  expressly  promised  ''  to  boild 
opon"  Peter, — the  local,  or  is  it  not  the  OeUholi': 
Chorch  ?  S.  Cyprian  proceeds  to  say  (ibid.)  that  '^  the 
Episcopate  is  one  and  ondivided."  He  is  not  speaking 
therefore,  yoo  see,  only  of  Presbyters  being  nnited  to 
their  Bishops ;  bot  of  Bishops  being  onited  with  each 
other.  ''  The  Chorch,"  he  proceeds,  ''  is  one,  tbongh 
she  be  spread  abroad,  and  moltiplies  with  the  increase 
of  her  progeny."  Is  the  local  Chorch  then  ''  spread 
abroad"  ?  All  this  occors  at  the  very  ootset  of  his 
argoment :  and  it  woold  be  really  impertinent  to 
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more  against  a  theoiy^  of  which  one  must  unf eignedly 
wonder  that  grare  and  sincere  men  can  have  em- 
braced it. 

Secondly^  S.  Cyprian  speaks  of  a  certain  Visible 
Unity  as  existing  throughout  the  Catholic  Church ; 
an  Unity  which  is  so  indispensably  prescribed  by  God^ 
that  no  one  external  to  it  can  be  saved.  No  contro- 
yersialists^  who  admit  that  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  aU^  have  ever  doubted  that  this  is 
his  statement  concerning  her  constitution.  We  will 
therefore  briefly  refer  to  a  few  such  sentences  as 
these: — ''He  who  holds  not  this  XJnityj  .  .  .  holds 
not  the  truth  etnto  salvation'^  (p.  135).  '^  Who  is  the 
criminal  and  traitor  ...  as  to  think  attght  can  rend 
....  Ood's  Unity,  the  Lord's  garment^  Christ's 
Church  ?''  (p.  136). 

But  now  thirdly^ — and  this  is  the  critical  question 
—of  what  nature  is  this  Visible  Unity  f  No  one  who 
reads  the  treatise  carefully^  can  give  any  answer  except 
one.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  particular^  which 
expresses  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception. 
In  p.  136  he  compares  the  Church's  indivisible  Unity 
to  our  Lord's  ''  inviolate  and  individual  robe,"  which 
was  received  ''once  for  all  and  indiviaibly  as  one 
unbroken  wholeJ*    Then  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when,  on  Solomon's  death,  his 
kingdom  and  people  were  split  in  parts,  Ahiiah  the 
Prophet,  meeting  King  Jeroboam  m  the  field,  rent 
his  garment  into  twelve  pieces,  saying,  '  Take  thee 
ten  pieces ;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  will 
rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and 
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will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee ;  and  two  tribes  shall  be  to 
him  for  My  servant  David's  sake^  and  for  Jerusalem; 
the  city  which  I  have  chosen^  to  place  My  Name 
there.'  When  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  Um 
asunder,  the  Prophet  Ahijah  rent  his  garment.  Bat 
because  OhrisVs  people  cannot  he  rent,  His  coat^  woven 
and  conjoined  thronghontj  was  not  divided  by  those  it 
fell  to.  Individual^  conjoined^  coentwined^  it  shows 
the  coherent  concord  of  our  people  who  put  on  Chrifit. 
In  the  sacrament  and  sign  of  His  garment^  He  has 
declared  the  Unity  of  His  Church.^ 
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Christ's  robe  then  undivided  represents  the  Church's 
indivisible  and  inalienable  Unity  ;  Ahijah's  garment 
rent  represents  Schism.  What  then^  we  ask^  was 
that  event  in  Jewish  history^  which  S.  Cyprian  cites 
as  his  parallel  to  ecclesiastical  Schism  ?  The  dicisior. 
of  that  corporate  Society  which  had  hitherto  existed 
entire.  According  to  S.  Cyprian  then^  this  is  that 
calamity  which  (by  Divine  promise)  cannot  possibly 
befall  the  Church  :  the  breaking-up  of  her  hierarchical 
Unity.  By  the  Church's  Unity,  we  say,  he  most  un- 
doubtedly understands  her  corporate,  hierarchical 
Unity ;  her  Unity  under  that  divinely  appointed  su- 
preme government,  which  is  parallel  to  the  divinek 
appointed  government  of  Solomon. 

Then  finally  it  was  a  manifest  fact  before  S.  Cyprian's 
eyes,  whenever  he  opened  any  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  Church's  original  unity  was  cor- 
porate and  hierarchical.  But  his  whole  argument  is 
built  from  first  to  last  on  the  assumption,  that  that 
Unity  which  she  first  possessed  was  ever  to  reaisit 
her  essential  attribute. 
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It  happened  however  a  very  few  years  afterwards, 
that  the  writer  of  this  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  came  into  conflict  with  Pope  S.  Stephen.  In 
the  course  of  that  conflict,  he  used  the  words  quoted 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  regard  to  ''  each  Bishop  ordering  and 
directing  his  own  proceedings,  having  hereafter  to 
givo  account  of  his  intentions  to  the  Lord.''  Now  we 
will  here  assume,  for  argument's  sake, — ^what  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit — that  the  words  mean  what  Dr. 
Pusey  supposes.*  Now  we  cannot  directly  expose  the 
complete  irrelevance  of  Dr.  Pusey's  citation,  without 
irreT-erence  to  so  glorious  a  servant  of  God  as  S. 
Cyprian.  We  will  therefore  suppose  that  the  then 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  instead  of  being  a  Saint,  was  a 
very  ordinary  every-day  person.  His  history,  accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Pusey,  ran  thus  : — He  was  led  at  one  time 
to  consider  the  Church's  traditional  doctrine  on  her 
own  Unity.  And  he  carefully  explained  to  his  flock, 
that  this  Unity  is  corporate  and  hierarchical ;  that  no 
one.  Bishop  or  other,  external  to  this  Unity,  could  be 
saved.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  up  a  most  serious 
doctrinal  error,  concerning  the  Baptism  administered 
by  heretics  and  schismatics.  On  being  corrected  by 
the  Pope  for  this  error,  he  warmly  resisted  Papal 
authority ;  and  (incredible  as  it  must  appear)  went  the 
len^h  of  saying,  that  no  Bishop  was  accountable  to 
any  authority  on  earth  for  his  ecclesiastical  acts.  Here 
is  a  proposition  directly  contradictory  to  the  theory, 

«  The  '' Etudes  Religieuses ''  of  last  August  [1866]  carefully 
examined  S.  Cyprian's  words  (see  particularly  p.  492),  with  pur- 
:  iculax  reference  to  Dr.  Pueey. 
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which  he  had  so  recently  laid  down  as  traditional  and 
Apostolic.  Either  therefore  his  testimony  most  be 
waived  altogether — ^it  must  be  rejected  as  worth 
nothing  on  either  side — or  else  a  comparison  mast  be 
made  between  the  respectiye  occasion  of  these  two 
dicta.  When  he  pat  forth  the  former,  he  was  con- 
tending for  a  canse  (resistance  to  Felidssimas  and 
Novatian)  which  Dr.  Pnsey  holds  as  Catholic  and 
orthodox.  When  he  pnt  forth  the  latter,  he  did  it  in 
order  the  more  freely  to  adyocate  what  Dr.  Pnsey 
himself  considers  a  most  serions  doctrinal  error.  "  See, 
then,^'  one  wonld  naturally  say,  ''the  result  of  doctrmal 
error  !  His  nnhappy  mistake  about  Baptism  has  led 
him  into  an  even  more  nnhappy  mistake  about  Eccle- 
siastical Unity." 

Let  us  again  explain  ourselves  to  avoid  all  possi- 
bility of  misconception.  S.  Cyprian  is  a  great  Saint; 
and  his  words  have  no  such  sense  as  Dr.  Pusey  snp- 
poses.  We  have  but  argued  that  even  if  they  bad 
such  a  sense,  they  could  in  no  way  advance  Dr- 
Pusey's  cause.  What  they  really  do  mean,  is  s 
question  on  which  we  have  no  space  to  enter  on  tbe 
present  occasion. 

Finally  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  at  last  tbe 
real  question  most  undoubtedly  is,  whether  or  no  the 
Churches  constitution  were  revolutionized  by  Qoi  »t 
some  period  after  the  Apostles'  death.  Or  (to  speak 
still  more  correctly)  the  question  is  whether  at  some 
period  after  the  Apostles'  death  the  Church  were  by 
Ood's  command  dissolved,  and  replaced  by  an  entirely 
new  Institution.     And  in  favour  of  this  conclusion. 
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Br.  Posey  not  only  does  not  dream  of  alleging  any 
one  patristic  testimony;  bnt  he  does  not  dream  of 
eren  expressing  his  own  individual  opinion. 


VI. 

Our  argument  then^  on  the  whole^  is  this.  The 
Apostohc  Church  was  constituted  by  Christ  as  one 
corporate  and  hierarchical  society  :  claiming  to  teach 
with  infallible  authority  the  truths  committed  by  Him 
to  her  charge;  and  inculcating  them  on  all  her 
members^  through  her  various  living  organs  and 
representatives.  Moreover,  the  Apostles'  death  was 
lotj  by  God's  appointmentj  to  make  any  change  what- 
iver  in  her  organization.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  and 
Sis  Apostles  had  expressly  declared  that  she  was  to 
'emain  on  earth  imtil  His  second  coming.  Correlatively 
nth  this  broad  &ct  on  the  one  hand,  there  stands  forth 
Q  history  a  broad  fact  on  the  other  hand.  From  that 
ime  to  the  present,  there  has  always  been  one,  and 
speaking  generally)  there  has  never  been  more  than 
ne  Society,  precisely  answering  to  the  description 
rhich  we  have  given.  This  Society  therefore,  in 
rery  age,  has  been  the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
here  have  been  rare  and  exceptional  periods,  we 
Imit — specially  the  period  of  that  Schism  which 
)nninated  at  the  Council  of  Constance— when  there 
ere  two  rival  claimants  of  Apostolic  privilege.  But 
le  fact  that  at  rare  intervals  there  have  been  rival 
aims,  does  not  tend  ever  so  remotely  tq  cause  doubt 
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in  ordinary  fcimes^  when  there  is  no  such  rivalrj.  The 
Apostolic  Churchy  such  as  we  have  described  it,  ires 
to  last  till  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  time  of  S. 
Irenseus  there  was  one,  and  one  only,  such  Society. 
In  the  time  of  Gonstantine  there  was  one,  and  one 
only,  such  Society.  In  the  time  of  S.  Gregory — ^in  the 
Middle  Ages — at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — ^there 
was  one,  and  one  only,  such  Society.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  one^  and  one  only,  such  Societj. 
Hence  she  is  the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  And 
her  teaching,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  infallibly  trae; 
simply  because  it  is  her  teaching. 

We  have  abeady  said  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Christianity  coming  from  God,  we  know  of  no  ai^- 
mentative  chain,  external  to  the  region  of  pure 
mathematics,  more  irrefragable  than  this.  Let  us 
sum  it  up  in  four  propositions : — (1)  Christ  entrusted 
His  religion  to  the  care  of  one  corporate  Society  as  its 
infallible  expositor.  (2)  He  declared  that  this  corpo- 
rate Society  should  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  (3) 
In  every  age,  therefore,  one  corporate  Society  exists 
which  is  thus  infallible.  (4)  But  there  is  no  existim: 
corporate  society  of  which  any  one  even  alleges  that  it 
is  thus  infallible,  except  the  Church  in  communion  with 
Home.  Consequently,  no  one  who  is  not  a  Koman 
Catholic  belongs  to  that  Visible  Church  which  Christ 
founded ;  nor  accepts  in  the  strictest  sense  that  religion 
which  He  taught. 
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vir. 

We  have  avoided  tlironghout  all   comment  on  the 
incredible  extravagance    of    the    Anglican    theory, 
because  we  have  wished  to  fix  our  readers'  attention 
on  our  central  argument.     But  now  that  we  have 
completed  this  argument,  we*  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  other  Anglicans, 
Mr.  ADies's  singularly  eloquent  and  effective  exposition 
of  their  ecclesiastical  attitude.     For  ourselves,  we  have 
a  most  kindly  feeling  towards  Dr.  Pusey ;  and  we  do 
not  therefore  entirely  sympathize   with  Mr.  Allies's 
tone.    But  we  really  cannot  wonder,  with  the  Eirenicon 
before  us,  that  many  other  Catholics  judge  him  far 
more  severely  than  we  do. 

'^Dr.  Pusey  [says  Mr.  Allies]  with  determined  blind- 
ness to  all  the  parties  which  internally  distract  his 
community  {the  only  connection  of  which  with  each  other 
lies  in  that  dvil  supremacy  whi^^h  he  ignores)^  takes  up, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book,  a  position 
which  is  ridiculous  to  those  who  know  the  real  condi- 
tion of  that  community;  for,  with  his  singular  views, 
he,  being  ^rt^^um  de  fruato,  assumes  to  represent  the 
whole /r««<i/m,  self- commissioned  as  he  is  in  this  very 
representation,  while  he  is  really  speaking  at  the  utmost 
for  one-tenth  part  of  a  dissolving  heresy,  which  in  its 
single  bosom  contains  more  contradictions  than  Dona^ 
fists,  Nestorians,  and  Monophy sites  put  together,  and  is 
in  truth  the  self-acknowledged,  often  the  proudly- 
vindicated,  domain  of  individual  self-will  and  indivi- 
dual opinion,  and  represents  the  theological  varieties 
3f  the  English  mind,  as  the  daily  press  its  political 
parties  ;  and  so  is  called  the  National  Ohurch,  as  em- 
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bracing  the  multitudinous  heresies  of  the  nation^  and 
giving  to  each  their  respectiye  influence^  while  it  links 
them  all  together  in  a  civil  nnity. 

''And  thus^  &gs^>  a  particular  interpretation  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles^  which  was  presented  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  its  author  only  as  one  of 
several  allowable  varieties,  yet  even  so  was  rejected  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Bishops,  clergy,  and  people  as 
not  within  uie  range  of  permission,  Dr.  Posey  now 
borrows  from  that  author,  disowning  it,  and  produces 
as  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  whole  community; 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  subterfuge,  as  if  it  was  a  true 
picture  of  the  Ufe  of  this  conmiunity  during  the  three 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  confers  'a  truth  and 
office  '  upon  what  he  calls  the  EngUsh  Church,  being 
his  conception  not  of  what  it  is,  or  even  of  what  it  ever  vm, 
hut  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  conception,  then,  of 
something  which  should  be,  hut  is  not  a/nd  has  neter 
been,  is  presented  by  him  on  one  side  over  against  a 
caricature  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  other;  and 
this  insult  to  truth,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other^ 
he  terms  an  Eirenicon,  while  it  is  constructed  as  a 
scarecrow  to  frighten  troubled  consciences  from  seeking 
their  true  home/' 

[If  this  article  had  been  published  a  few  years  later, 
I  should  indubitably  have  drawn  special  attention  to 
Mr.  Bhodes's  very  valuable  and  most  carefully  elabo- 
rated work  on  "  Visible  Unity."  A  very  interesting 
article  on  this  work  appeared  in  the  '*  Dublin  Review'' 
of  October,  1870 ;  written  by  my  friend  the  late 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wflberforce. 

I  should  add,  that  I  do  not  forget  certain  isolated 
ecclesiastical  facts  and  dicta,  which  on  the  surbce 
militate  against  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Unity.  These 
will  be  briefly  dealt  with  in  subsequent  pages.] 
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I. 

THE  Scriptural  and  patristic  argument  for  Papal 
Prerogatives  is  so  overwhelming  and  irresistible^ 
that  the  insensibility  of  Anglicans  to  its  force  is  at 
first  sight  one  of  the  most  amazing  &cts  in  the  whole 
world.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  however  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  insensibility  proeeeds  chiefly  from 
any  intellectual  cause  whatever.  To  a  thinker  like 
Dr.  Pusey,  various  doctrines  practically  taught  by 
Rome  are  so  very  distasteful^ — and  the  very  suppo- 
sition of  his  being  simply  external  to  the  Visible 
Church  is  so  absolutely  intolerable^ — that  arguments 
have  no  access  to  his  mind.  We  may  add  that,  even 
were  his  prejudices  far  less  violent  than  they  are,  his 
is  not  the  structure  of  intellect  which  would  appre- 
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ciate  a  chain  of  reasoning,  be  its  force  ever  so  solid 
and  unanswerable. 

Putting  aside  however  personal  considerations, — 
with  which  we  are  but  indirectly  concerned, — ^there  is 
one  very  serious  argumentative  fault,  which  has  con- 
siderable share  in  blinding  an  Anglican^s  perception. 
The  two  questions  of  Papal  Primacy  and  Ecclesiastical 
Unity  are  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other;  so 
that  the  latter  Doctrine  is  of  prominent  importance,  as 
a  means  of  establishing  the  former.     Now  Anglicans 
persist  in  perversely  separating  the  two.    It  was  for 
this  reason  that  in  January*  we  prefaced  our  ail- 
ment on  the  question  now  before  us,  by  a  carefnl 
consideration  of  that  other  logically  preliminary  sub- 
ject.    Anglicans  and  Catholics  are  of  course  agreed 
in   the    fundamental   proposition,    that   Ghristianiij 
came  from  God.     This  then  being  assumed,  there  is 
no  thesis  in  the  world  which  (on  historical  grounds)  is 
more  irresistibly  certain,  than  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,  according  to   God's    immutable  appointment, 
was  to  be  identified  in  every  age  with  one  corporate? 
Society.    This  was  part  of  our  conclusion  in  January. 
But  if  so  much  as  this  be  granted,  then  a  farther 
thesis  follows  no  less  irresistibly.     That  thesis  is,  that 
the  Church  united  to  Bome  is  in  every  age  that  one 
corporate  Society,  which  Christ  appointed  to  be  the 
infallible  expositor  of   His  religion.     Such  was  the 
remaining  part  of  our  January  conclusion.     Lastly, 
from  this  thesis  a  third  thesis  follows,  no  less  irresist- 

*  [See  the  preceding  Essay  in  this  voloma] 
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ibly  and  even  more  self -evidently.  This  tliird  thesis 
is,  that  God  invested  the  Pope  with  all  those  Preroga- 
tives which  Boman  Catholics  ascribe  to  him.  And  it 
is  this  latter  thesis^  which  is  to  occupy  ns  on  the 
present  occasion.  Let  us  first  then  see  where  we  were 
landed  in  January :  and  let  us  pursue  our  argument 
from  the  point  where  we  then  left  it. 

''  Our  argument  on  the  whole  then,  we  said,  is  this. 
The  Apostolic  Church  was  constituted  by  Christ  as 
one   corporate  and  hierarchical  Society :  claiming  to 
teach  with  infallible  authority  the  truths  committed 
by  Him  to  her  charge ;  and  inculcating  them  on  all 
her  members,  through  her  various  living  organs  and 
representatives.     Moreover,  the  Apostles^  death  was 
not,  by  God's  appointment,  to  make  any  change  what- 
ever in  her  organization.    On  the  contrary,  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  had  expressly  declared  that  she  was  to 
remain  on  earth  until  His  second  coming.     Corre- 
latively  with  this  broad  &ct  on  the  one  hand,  there 
stands  forth  in  history  a  broad  fact  on  the  other  hand. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  has  always  been 
one,  and  (speaking  generally)  there  has  never  been 
more  than  one  society,   precisely  answering  to   the 
description  which  we  have  given.   This  Society  there- 
fore in  every  age  has  been  the  One  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church.  There  have  been  rare  and  exceptional  periods, 
we  admit — specially  the  period  of  that  schism  which 
terminated  at  the  Council  of  Constance— when  there 
were  two  rival  claimants  of  Apostolic  privilege.     But 
the  &ct  that  at  rare  intervals  there  have  been  rival 
claims,  does  not  tend  ever  so  remotely  to  cause  doubt 
in  ordinary  times,  when  there  is  no  such  rivalry.   The 
Apostolical  Church,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  was 
to  lafit  till  the  end  of  the  world.     In  the  time  of 
S.  Irensdus  there  was  one,  and  one  only,  such  Society. 
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In  the  time  of  Gonstantine  there  was  one^  aad  one 
only,  such  Society.  In  the  time  of  S.  Gregory — ^in 
the  Middle  Ages — at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — 
there  was  one,  and  one  only,  such  Society.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  one^  and  one  only,  such 
Society.  Hence  she  is  the  One  CathoUc  Apostolic 
Church :  and  her  teaching,  whateyer  it  may  be,  is 
in&Uibly  true  ;  simply  because  it  18  her  teaching.'^ 

We  should  further  add  that  this  Society  has  ever 
preserved  an  identity  of  name :  an  identity  which 
both  symbolizes  and  testifies  its  identity  of  essence. 
Prom  the  very  days  of  S.  Ignatius  Martyr,  says 
P.  Schrader  (vol.  i.  p.  2),  the  name  of  ^' Catholic^' 
has  prevailed  as  intrinsic  and  peculiar  to  the  One 
True  Church,  and  as  distinguishing  her  from  all  other 
societies. 

Here  then  at  once  arises  our  obvious  and  irresistible 
demonstration  of  Papal  Prerogatives.  The  Church 
in  coimnunion  with  Rome  has  ever  been  the  One 
Catholic  Church ;  and  whatever  is  taught  at  any  period 
by  the  One  Catholic  Church  is  infalKbly  true.  Th^e 
two  propositions  were  established  in  [the  preceding 
Essay  of  this  volume] .  But  Dr.  Pusey  will  himself 
admit  that  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome  has, 
in  these  later  centuries,  uniformly  taught  that  very 
Papal  Doctrine,  which  he  denies  as  false  and  denounces 
as  tyrannical.  Since  therefore  she  teaches  Papal  Doc- 
trine,— and  since  all  her  Doctrine  is  infallibly  true, — 
her  Papal  Doctrine  inclusively  enjoys  that  privilege. 
It  is  infallibly  true,  as  the  Council  of  Florence  decreed^ 
that  the  Roman  PontifE  is  Christ's  true  Yioe-gerHit ; 
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that  he  is  Father  and  Teacher  of  all  Christiaiis ;  that 
he  possesses  fall  power  of  feeding,  raling,  and  goiding 
the  XTniyersal  Church ;  that  his  See  possesses  Primacy 
over  the  whole  world.*  It  is  infallibly  tme,  as  the 
Conncil  of  Trent  affirmed  (sess.  14,  c.  7),  that  ''to  him 
has  been  delivered  Supreme  Power  in  the  Unirersal 
Chnrch/'  It  is  further  infallibly  certain^  that  he  has 
power^  in  what  he  may  consider  extreme  cases,  to 
withdraw  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from  this  or 
that  indiyidual  Bishop,  not  in  punishment  of  any 
canonical  offence,  but  in  order  to  the  Church's  general 
good.  This,  we  say,  is  infallibly  certain.  For  Pius 
VII.  exercised  this  very  power  in  the  year  1801  over 
a  considerable  number  of  French  Bishops;  and  all  the 
Boman  Catholic  Bishops  throughout  the  world  taught, 
that  whoever  disobeyed  his  Decree  became  thereby 
schismatical.f  But  there  is  no  reason  for  here  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  our  enumeration  of  those  Preroga- 
tives, which  all  Boman  Catholics  ascribe  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  which  Dr.  Pusey  denies  to  him. 

Oar  direct  historical  argument  against  Dr.  Pusey  is 
therefore  completed  at  starting.  The  main  business 
of  our  article  is  to  answer  Dr.  Pusey's  objections— 

*  In  [the  Seyenih  Essay  of  this  volume]  we  showed  how  ez- 
tremelj  strong  is  the  Florentine  Doctrine  on  Papal  Prerogatives. 

t  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  words  from  Pius  VIL's 
ApoBtolic  Letter  on  the  occasion :— "Derogamus  express^  ouiounque 
aasensni  legitimorum  Archiepiscoporum,  Episcoporum  et  Gapitu- 
lornm.  respectivarum  ecdesiarum  ac  aliomm  quorumlibet  ordina- 
ziorom :  et  perpdu6  irUerdieimus  iisdem  quodcungue  exereiikvm 
eujiucungue  eeeUsiadicajvrisdictionis ;  nullius  roboris  declarantes 
quidquid  quispiam  eorum  sit  attentatums." 


■^  ."Ol  J^ 
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not^  be  it  observed,  against  tbe  reasoning  wliicli 
establishes  our  conclusion — ^but  only  against  that  con- 
clnsion  itself.  He  falls  back  on  bis  favourite  authority, 
tbe  first  five  centuries ;  and  be  alleges  that  a  Doc- 
trine, directly  contradictory  to  the  Papal,  prevailed 
during  that  period.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
more  than  once,  that  if  his  reasoning  were  really 
cogent,  tbe  inevitable  conclusion  must  be  one  which 
be  is  extremely  far  from  desiring.  Dr.  Pusey,  we 
bave  said,  does  not  attempt  to  controvert  tbe  Catholic 
argument;  but  applies  bimself  to  a  denial  of  the 
Catholic  conclusion.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
tbat  bis  reasoning  in  tbis  direction  were  completely 
successful.  Catbolic  controversialists  maintain — and 
Dr.  Pusey  does  not  even  notice  their  arguments— 
tbat  if  Cbristianity  came  from  Grod,  tbe  Cburch  in 
communion  witb  Bome  is  infallible.  Dr.  Pusey  pro- 
fesses to  establisb  a  f  urtber  conclusion ;  viz.  tbat  Has 
very  Cburcb  bas  during  late  centuries  &llen  into  erroT. 
If  then  you  unite  tbat  proposition  wbicb  be  labonrs 
to  estabUsb,  witb  tbat  other  proposition  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  controvert, — ^you  are  landed  in  the 
conclusion,  tbat  Christianity  did  not  come  from  God. 
We  are  therefore  occupied  in  defending  tbe  Divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  against  Dr.  Pusey's  earnest 
(though  most  unintentional)  assault. 

II. 

Before  entering  on  our  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's  various 
objections,  we  must  begin  witb  an  introductory  re- 
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mark.  On  many  matters  Br.  Pusey  makes  more  or 
less  approack  to  tke  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and  Anti- 
quity :  on  some  it  may  even  be  said  that  ke  coincides 
with  tbat  Doctrine.  But  on  tke  Cknrck's  o£Bice  (1)  in 
teachings  and  (2)  in  governing^  not  eyen  Mr.  Sporgeon 
is  more  widely  at  variance  tkan  ke^  from  tkat  standard 
to  wkick  ke  appeals.  We  kaye  before  insisted  on  this^ 
and  we  will  kere  briefly  refer  to  wkat  we  haye  said. 

Let  us  first  tken  consider  the  Cknrck  of  the  Apostles. 
Let  ns  inquire  what  were  the  means  appointed  by 
God  at  that  time^  for  a  Christian  to  learn  the  doctrines 
of  his  religion.  He  obtained  this  important  know- 
ledge by  repeated  acts  of  intellectual  captiyity;  by 
humbly  submitting  his  intellect  to  the  doctrinal  in- 
struction giyen  by  the  authorized  superiors  of  his 
local  Ckurck ;  by  regulating  kis  interior  life  according 
to  tke  rules  and  counsels  placed  before  him ;  by  uniting 
himself  heartily  with  the  spirit  of  that  large  practical 
and  devotional  system  which  surrounded  him ;  in  one 
word^  by  unreservedly  surrendering  himself  to  the 
new  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  which  he  had 
begun  to  breathe.  And  his  security  against  being  led 
astray  by  all  this^  was  the  gift  of  Infallibility^  which 
tke  Apostles  had  received^  and  by  the  light  of  which 
they  directed  their  various  local  Churches.  All  this 
is  so  very  obvious  on  the  surface  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ that  we  believe  no  Scripture-reading  Protestant 
will  dream  of  denying  it.  He  will  probably  say  indeed 
thab,  when  the  Apostles  died^  the  Bule  of  Faith  was 
essentially  and  fundamentally  changed ;  and  to  this 
idlegation  we  replied  in  [the  preceding  Essay] .     But 
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Dr.  Posey  himself  will,  admit  (as  far  as  w6ids  go) 
tliat  the  death  of  the  Apostles  made  no  change  in  the 
Bnle  of  Faith. 

In  fact^  on  passing  to  the  post- Apostolic  period,  yre 
find  the  same  Role  nniversally  prevailing.  Individuals 
still  learned  the  Faith  in  the  old  way  and  in  no  other. 
They  learned  the  Faith  by  submitting  themselves  with 
simplest  docility  to  the  instroction  of  their  local  sope- 
riors^  and  by  sorrendering  themselves  to  the  doctrinal 
atmosphere  with  which  they  were  sorroonded.  In  this 
period  again^  just  as  in  the  Apostolic^  their  secnrity 
against  being  led  into  error  by  soch  unquestioning  sab- 
mission^  was  the  Infallibility, — ^not  indeed  now  of  the 
Apostles — but  of  the  existing  Ecclesia  Docens.  Of 
course  this  Bule  of  Faith^  like  eveiy  other  eartUy 
thing,  had  its  disadvantages.  The  Constantinopolitans 
e.g.,  under  Nestorios,  were  exposed  to  much  doc- 
trinal peril;  though  far  less  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear.*  But  the  most  orthodox  and  clear* 
sighted  among  them  knew  only  of  two  securities  for 
protection  against  this  peril.  On  the  one  hand,  th^ 
adhered  most  firmly  to  those  lessons  which  they  had 

*  ''  Far  less  than  might  at  first  sight  appear  /'  because  ordhuoy 
Catholics  imbibe  theii  Faith,  much  more  from  the  circamambieot 
doctrinal  atmosphere,  than  from  direct  doctrinal  statements.  A 
succession  of  Nestorioses  would  doubtless  have  rendered  that 
atmosphere  pestilential ;  bat  it  is  precisely  this,  against  vhich 
the  Church's  infallible  intervention  securely  guards  her  cfaildiOL 
And  so  say  the  very  Oxford  Tracts.  Vincent  Lirinensis  ^  cod* 
siders  the  Church  to  possess  within  it  that  principle  of  health  sod 
vigour,  which  es^eh  heresies  out  of  its  systemJ*  See  tiie  wordi 
quoted  by  us  in  [the  Fifth  Essay  of  this  volume,  p.  13S]L 
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been  taaglit  from  their  cliildhood  upwards.  On  the 
other  hand^  they  earnestly  invoked  the  Church's 
Supreme  Authority,  for  aid  against  the  corrupting 
influence  of  their  local  superior.  But  would  they 
pm^ue  such  a  course  as  Dr.  Pusey  recommends? 
Would  they  think  of  deserting  their  traditional  Doc- 
trine— of  opposing  the  prescription  of  Supreme  Eccle- 
siastical Authority — ^in  deference  to  their  own  private 
interpretation  of  the  Nicene  or  the  Constantinopolitan 
Decrees?  They  would  have  regarded  such  a  course 
as  being  purely  and  simply  rebellion  against  Qtod, 
apostasy  from  Christ.  The  one  authority  to  which 
they  looked,  was  the  existent  Churches  teaching.  Such 
was  the  principle  accepted  by  all,  and  blended  with 
their  very  first  springs  of  thought. 

Now  we  say  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  does  not  differ 
more  widely  from  this  Rule  of  Faith,  than  does  Dr. 
Pusey.  Consider  e.g.  his  demeanour  to  Boman 
Catholics;  whom  he  considers  to  be  no  less  truly 
members  of  the  Church,  than  were  the  Constantino- 
politans  of  the  Fifth  Century.  In  effect  he  ad- 
dresses them  thus :  "  You  have  been  trained  from 
"  childhood  by  your  teachers,  —  you  have  been 
"  earnestly  encouraged  by  your  highest  eccle- 
''  siastical  authorities, — ^in  a  certain  most  mischie- 
vous system;  which  I  beseech  you  to  abandon. 
Appeal,  I  entreat  you,  from  the  practical  teaching  of 
Pope  and  Bishops,  to  your  Church's  Definitions  of 
&ith,  and  especially  to  the  Decrees  of  Trent.  In 
those  Decrees  you  will  find  no  kind  of  sanction  for 
that  system,  whicdi  your  authorities  have  taught  you. 
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^'  and  whicli  has  been  in  truth  the  mere  inyention  of 
'^  individnals.  This  practical  system  —  especially  in 
'^what  concerns  its  one  most  prominent  feature— 
''  overthrows  your  trust  in  Christ ;  ruins  true  spiritu- 
'*  ality ;  and  verges  closely  on  idolatry/'  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  some  individual  had  addressed  sach 
language  as  this,  to  any  section  whatever  of  the  earij 
Catholics.  It  is  very  certain  that  they  would  have 
regarded  their  self -elected  monitor  with  disgust  and 
horror,  as  soliciting  them  to  heresy  and  apostasy. 

So  long  as  Dr.  Pusey's  opinions  on  the  very  fonn- 
dation  of  Church-doctrine  are  thus  violently  anti- 
Scriptural,  thus  violently  anti-patristic, — ^no  one  can 
wonder  that  he  should  be  stone-blind  to  the  historical 
evidence  for  Papal  Prerogatives.  In  our  own  arga- 
ment  we  shall  assume  that  God  appointed  that  Bule  of 
Faith,  which  both  Scripture  and  Tradition  on  their 
very  surface  so  unanimously,  so  prominently,  so  em- 
phatically testify. 


III. 

It  is  most  certain  then,  that  when  Nestorius  or  anj 
other  Bishop  fell  into  heresy,  some  divinely  appointed 
authority  was  at  hand,  promptly  to  redress  the  enl. 
And  we  use  this  word  *' promptly''  for  a  special 
reason.  In  some  places  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  hold,  that 
each  Bishop  is  by  divine  right  supreme  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  subjected  by  God  to  no  higher  tribunal 
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on  earth.  Yet  elsewhere  he  speaks^  as  though  a 
Bishop  were  placed  by  Gk>d  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  Here  is  but  one  of 
the  strange  mutual  contradictions  which  abound  in 
the  Eirenicon.  Still  we  will  do  Dr.  Pusey  the  justice 
to  admits  that  this  particular  contradiction  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  at  first  sight  appears ;  because  such 
an  authority  over  Bishops  as  he  recognizes^  has  long 
been  practically  equivalent  to  none  at  all.  ''An 
(Ecumenical  Council  is  supreme  over  Bishops.^'  Yes : 
but,  on  Dr.  Pusey's  view,  Gk>d  has  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  summoning  of  such  a  Council,  or  of 
otherwise  collecting  Episcopal  suffrages;  however 
frightful  the  dangers  with  which  Dogma  is  threatened. 
For  more  than  eleven  centuries^  according  to  him,  the 
Churches  Supreme  Authority  has  been  in  abeyance. 
And  during  this  abeyance^  what  provision  has  God 
made  for  purity  of  doctrine  ?  One  ''  branch  "  of  the 
Church  has  been  permitted  to  inculcate  most  earnestly 
a  devotion,  closely  verging  on  the  idolatrous ;  nay,  to 
enforce  as  actually  of  faith  a  tenet  directly  contradic- 
tory to  God's  Revelation.*  Another  ''  branch ''  has 
permitted  errors  to  prevail  most  widely  within  her 
bosom,  which  are  worse  than  Mahometanism  itself  .f 
And  yet,  forsooth,  God  has  appointed  some  power  in 
the  Church,  sufficient  to  guard  her  against  doctrinal 
corruption ! 

Such  a  notion  has,  of  course,  been  already  refuted 

*  [I  refer  to  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.] 
t  See  Dr.  Posey's  letter  cited  in  [this  volume,  p.  142,  note]. 
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in  [the  preceding  Essay] .  In  carrying  on  onr  argament 
indeed  from  tliat  [Essay]  ^  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
are  here  reasoning  "  ad  hominem  '^  against  Br.  Pnse/s 
objections ;  and  that  we  must  confine  our  yiew  there- 
fore to  those  earlier  centuries^  which  he  himself  regards 
as  authoritatiye.  This  therefore  is  to  be  understood 
throughout^  that  we  are  arg^ng  from  no  other  data 
than  those  supplied  by  Dr.  Pnsey^s  golden  age.  Yet 
those  data^  as  we  showed^  abundantly  evidence  two 
all-important  conclusions^  which  may  stand  as  the 
basis  of  our  present  reasoning.  (1)  Christ  established 
a  certain  in&Uible  Oracloi  for  the  very  purpose  of 
securing  purity  of  doctrine  within  the  Church;  an 
Oracle  which  should  not  go  to  sleep  for  centuries^  bnt 
which  on  the  contrary  was  to  be  available^  wbenerer 
its  utterances  might  be  required.  (2)  The  Authority; 
thus  infallible  in  teachings  was  to  be  no  other  than 
that  which  was  to  be  supreme  also  in  goyeming. 
These  two  conclusions  then  we  here  assume.  We 
assume  that  a  certain  Authority  is  placed  oyer  the 
whole  Churchy  (1)  infallible  in  teaching ;  (2)  supreme 
in  goyeming  j  (3)  available  in  case  of  need.  And  we 
now  proceed  to  inquire^  i£^^^  precisely  that  Authority  i& 
Now  this  inquiry  again  was  partially  answered  in  [the 
preceding  Essay] ;  for  that  Authority^  beyondall  doubt; 
was  the  Apostolate  at  first  and  the  Catholic  Episcopate 
afterwards.  But  then  this  statement  conveys  no 
definite  meanings  until  it  has  been  further  explained. 
Suppose  it  were  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
possesses  this  or  that  prerogative.  There  is  no  mean- 
ing in  such  a  statement^  unless  there  is  first  some 
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ondelrstaQdiiig  as  to  what  are  to  be  acoounted  decrees 

of  the  Honse  of  Commons.     It  might  imaginably  be 

the  constitution  of  that  House^  that  no  decrees  are 

considered  to  possess  its  authority^  unless  two-thirds 

of  the  members  present  have  assented ;  or  the  majority 

of  all  its  members  present  and  absent ;  or  the  majority 

of  county  members^  and  also  separately  the  majority 

of  borough  members.     All  the  world  knows  how 

cardinal  a  question  it  was  in  the  first  French  Beyo- 

lation^  whether  the  States-General  were  to  vote  in  one 

body  or   separately  by  orders.    Again  and  again  it 

happened^  that  measures  were  passed  by  the  former 

method^  which  would  have  been  promptiy  rejected  by 

the  latter.    When  you  say  therefore  that  God  has 

invested  the  Catholio  Episcopate  with  a  power  of 

teaching  and  rulings — ^you  have  said  nothing  definite^ 

until  yon  further  explain  how  the  said  Episcopate  is 

to  put  forth  its  voice.    You  must  explain  whether  you 

mean^  that  Gk)d  has  given  to  a  majority  of  Bishops  a 

power  of  biuding  the  minority;  or  that  He  has  g^ven 

e.g.  supreme  power  to  a  majority  of  the  Pairiarcha ; 

QTy  in  fact^  what  you  do  consider  the  divinely  appointed 

metbod  of  Episcopal  corporate  action. 

Nay^  there  is  a  still  further  question  which  requires 
an  answer.  Eveiy  one  knows  who  are  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons :  every  one  knew  who  were 
members  of  the  States-General:  but  who  are  the 
CathoUc  Bishops  7  Of  all  the  corporate  ecclesiastical 
societies  which  exist  at  any  given  moment^  what  mark 
of  identification  has  been  given  by  Grod^  that  men  may 
know  which  is  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
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The  first  teachers  and  goyemors  of  the  Chorcbi 
however^  were  not  the  Bishops^  bat  the  Aposdes.  In 
regard  to  these^  very  mnch  less  remains  to  be  decided. 
God  appointed  them  individually,  and  made  known 
snch  appointment  to  the  others.  Moreover,  as  regards 
their  o£Bice  of  teaching  the  Chnrch,  each  was  separately 
in&Jlible.  Still,  as  regards  their  power  of  govemrMntj 
a  question  has  to  be  asked  concerning  them,  similar 
to  that  asked  concerning  the  Bishops  who  succeeded 
them.  Did  God  infallibly  secure  the  mutual  agreement 
of  the  Apostles  in  all  their  disciplinary  decrees  7  or 
did  He  give  to  a  majority  powOT  to  bind  the  minority? 
or  did  He  give  to  the  Apostolate  some  different  con- 
stitution altogether  f 

And  here  you  see  what  theologians  mean,  when 
they  speak  about  the  '' centre"  or  ^'principle"  of 
Unity  in  the  Church.  Having  established  that  the 
Church  possesses  corporate  Unity  essentially  and  inde- 
f ectibly,  they  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  centre  or 
principle  of  that  Unity.  This  is  the  exact  point  which 
we  are  now  considering. 

To  fix  our  ideas  then  more  definitely,  let  us  for  a 
moment  assume  that  hypothesis,  which  will  most 
readily  occur  to  an  Englishman.  Let  us  suppose  that 
God  had  vested  the  supreme  rule  of  His  Church  in  the 
majority  of  those  appointed  by  Him  as  her  Balers. 
And  this  hypothesis  being  assumed,  let  us  express  in 
detail  what  would  accordingly  be  the  Church's  consti- 
tution. However  strange  the  theory  we  are  going  to 
draw  out,  every  particular  in  it  would  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  conclusions  [in  the  preceding  Essay]. 
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so  far  as  those  conclasions  are  based  on  data  of  the 
early  centuries. 

On  every  matter  of  discipline^  a  majority  of  the 

Apostles  bonnd  the  minority;  and  each  Apostle^ 

being    infallibly  secured  against   mortal   sin^  was 

'^  in&Uibly  secured  against  refusing  due  obedience 

"  and  originating  schism.     So  long  as  they  livedo  the 

Catholic  Church  was  that  corporate  Society  which 

they  governed  by  majorities.  During  the  years  when 

'^  S.  John  survived  the  other  Apostles^  he  governed 

''  that  Church  with  absolute  authority.   When  he  died, 

'^  that  was  the  Catholic    Church,   which  had  been 

'^  governed  by  him  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 

'*  Prom  that  moment  the  Bishops   of  that  Society, 

deciding  by  a  majority  of  their  number,  are  infallible 

in  teaching  and  supreme  in  governing.  One  of  them 

"  indeed  has  the  prerogative,  when  any  urgency  exists, 

of    collecting   the    Bishops  into  a  representative 

Assembly,  or  of   taking  their  separate  votes;  and 

God,  by  His  Providence,  ever   secures  that,  when 

the  Church  is  threatened  with  doctrinal  disaster,  due 

"  action  shall  be  invariably  taken.*     On  every  such 

occasion  the  majority  of  votes  decides  the  point  at 

issue.    In  matters  of  discipline  it  demands  universal 

obedience ;  in  matters  of  doctrine  it  is  infallible ;  in 

*^  matters  of  Dogma  strictly  so  called,  i.  e.,in  defining 

''  this  or  that  portion  of  the  Deposit,  its  decisions  bind 

^^  under  pain  of  heresy.     If  any  Bishop — of  Rome  or 

*  Some  such  supposition  as  this  mu&t  be  necessarily  inserted, 
in  order  to  guard  against  Dr.  Pusey's  strange  conception,  of  a 
Supreme  Authority  which  goes  to  sleep  for  centuries. 
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"  any  otlier — ^refuses  acceptance  of  a  Dogmatic  Defi- 
''  nition^  lie  ceases  ipso  &cto  to  be  a  Catholic ;  and  the 
'^  majority  can  either  appoint  another  Bishop  in  his 
^'  place^  or  suppress  the  particnlar  See  altogether. 
"  This  has  been  the  constitution  appointed  by  God  for 
^^  the  Church  since  the  Apostles  died.     The  majority 
'^  of  Bishops^   and  not   any  particular   Bishop^  has 
^'  been  ordained  by  Him  to  be  the  principle  of  onity/^ 
We  need  not  say  that  no  human  being  ever  held  this 
strange  farrago.    But  its  methodical  exhibition  will^ 
we  hope^  yiTidly  set  f orth^  what  are  those  questions 
which  remain  to  be  dqcided  from  the  history  of  early 
Christianity,  after  the  conclusions  [established  in  the 
preceding  Essay]  have  obtained  acceptance.     There 
are,  of  course,  other  imaginable  non-Catholic  Tiews ; 
as,  e.  g.,  that  the  majority  of  Pairia/rchs,  or  some  other 
Patriarch  than  that  of  Bome,  is  the  principle  of  Unity. 
But  all  these  are  (if  possible)  even  more  void  of  sob- 
stance  and  of  colourable  foundation,  than  the  theory 
drawn  out  above.   We  will  throughout  there&re  treat 
this  theory  as  the  anti-Catholic  alternative.    We  may 
name  it  ^'the  Episcopal  theory/' 


IV. 

Among  Boman  Catholics,  as  is  well  known^  there 
are  two  different  schools, — the  Ultramontane  and  the 
Gallican,*     Our  next  step  therefore  should  be,  to  state 

*  [Here  again  I  need  hardly  remind  my  leadersy  that  I 
writing  before  the  Yaticaa  Council] 
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systematicaDy  the  Gtdlican  theorj.  But  we  mast 
profess  onrseiyes  unable  to  do  so.  Gallican  theolo- 
gians^ it  seems  to  us,  are  very  far  more  given  to 
attacking  Ultramontane  doctfine,  tlian  to  expressing 
and  vindicating  their  own ;  and  we  are  honestly  unable 
to  understand  what  their  own  is.  They  all  agree  in 
representing  the  Holy  See  as  the  divinely-appointed 
centre  of  Unity;  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
nnderstand  how  this  harmonizes  with  their  other 
propositions. 

First  as  to  Apostolic  times.  Do  they  consider  that 
in  matters  of  discipline  S.  Peter  was  subject  to  a 
majority  of  the  Apostles  f  Such  a  conclusion  seems 
to  follow,  from  their  tenet  that  an  (Ecumenical  Council 
has  authority  over  the  Pope.  Yet  we  never  happened 
to  meet  with  a  Qallican  controversialist,  who  has 
fairly  stated  it.  Let  us  assume  it  however  to  be  the 
Gallican  tenet.  We  ask  then,  how.  such  a  tenet  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine,  that  S.  Peter  was  the 
centre  of  Apostolic  Unity.  We  cannot  understand 
what  is  meant  by  this  latter  doctrine,  if  the  Church 
could  possibly  act  agadnat  S.  Peter's  determination  in 
her  united  and  corporate  capacity.  If  S.  Peter  were 
subject  to  a  majority  of  the  Apostles,  not  S.  Peter, 
but  that  majority,  would  be  the  Church's  principle  of 
Unity. 

We  move  on  to  the  post- Apostolic  period.  In  this 
period,  according  to  Gallicans,  God  still  established 
S.  Peter's  See  as  the  Church's  centre  of  Unity.  Let 
OS  suppose  then  certain  thinkers  to  be  excommuni- 
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cated  by  that  See  as  heretics.*  Since  that  See  is  the 
centre  of  Catholic  Unity^  those  whom  the  Pope 
ayowedly  excludes  from  Catholic  Unity^  are  at  once 
removed  by  God  from  the  Visible  Church ;  unless 
indeed  they  were  external  to  her  already.  This  most 
be  held  no  less  by  a  Gallican^  than  by  an  Ultramontane. 
Yet  the  former  maiatains  that  the  Pope^s  judgment  is 
not  infallible ;  but  that^  on  the  contrary^  the  tenet  held 
by  these  men  may  possibly  be  the  very  Truth  of  Revela- 
tion. According  to  the  Gallicans  then^  a  number  of  men 
may  be  removed  by  God  from  the  Visible  Church  for 
no  other  faulty  than  that  of  holding  the  very  Trath 
which  God  has  revealed.  The  Gallican  maintains — ^no 
one  more  earnestly — ^that  the  Visible  Church  is  founded 
on  profession  of  the  One  Faith.  And  yet^  if  he  is  to 
carry  out  consistently  his  characteristic  tenets  he  must 
admit  that  men  may  be  banished  by  Grod  from  that 
Church  for  no  other  offence^  than  the  professing  that 
Faith  in  its  purity  and  integrity .f 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  instances  of 

*  Ko  one  will  deny,  we  suppose,  that  the  Pope  often  doa  ex- 
communicate heretics,  without  waiting  fortheconcuirenoe  of  oth«r 
Bishops.  Take,  e.g.,  the  Pope's  last  Definition  of  fiiith  [the  Defini- 
tion of  1854]  :  "  Si  qui  seciis  ac  a  nobis  definitom  est  pnesump- 
serint  corde  sentire,  ii  noveiint  .  .  .  .  se  naufragium  drei 
fidem  passos  esse,  et  ah  UnitcUe  Ecdeaia  defedut," 

t  All  Gallicans  deny  the  Pope's  Infallibility  in  D^nitunu  cf 
faith  ;  and  we  have  aigued  therefore  against  them  on  that  groond. 
The  argument  in  the  text  would  be  by  no  means  equally  con- 
clusive against  any  supposition  (which  for  ourselres,  (^  oonise,  we 
utterly  repudiate)  that  the  Pope  is  not  infallible  in  pronoonciB^ 
nwinr  doctrinal  censures,  without  tacit  assent  of  the  Spisoopate. 
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self-contradiction^  into  which  consistent  Gtallicans 
mast  inevitably  fall.  Bat  there  is  no  need  for  doing 
so :  becanse  we  are  not  here  writing  against  Galli- 
canism ;  and  becaase  we  have  said  enough  to  jastify 
as  in  assuming  the  Ultramontane  Doctrine^  as  alone 
genainely  representing  Roman  Catholicism.  In  &ct^ 
withoat  any  injary  to  oar  argament^  we  might  have 
ignored  Gallicanism  altogether.  We  conclasively 
refute  Dr.  Pasey,  if  we  show  that  even  against 
nitramontanism  his  objections  are  worthless. 

Yet  we  mast  not  fail,  in  passing,  to  vindicate  Galli- 
canism against  Dr.  Pnsey's  withering  advocacy ;  an 
advocacy,  which  mast  be  more  unwelcome  to  Gtillicans 
than  even  to  ourselves.  Dr.  Pusey  writes  constantly 
under  an  impression,  that  Gallican  tenets  stand  at  least 
halfway  between  his  own  and  Ultramontanism.  But 
in  truth  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  under  present 
circumstances,  that  their  practical  difference  from  the 
latter  is  imperceptible  and  evanescent  j*  while  they  are 
separated  fi*om  Dr.  Pusey  by  a  gulf  impassable  and 
unfathomable.  Oallicans  profess  no  doubt,  in  theory, 
that  the  Pope  is  subject  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council. 
But  while  no  such  Council  is  sitting,  they  hold,  as 
strongly  as  any  Ultramontane,  the  unreserved  obe- 
dience due  from  each  Bishop  to  the  Pope.  When,  in 
the  instance  already  mentioned,  Pius  YII.  deposed  so 
many  French  Bishops,  whoever  resisted  this  exercise 


*  [This  statement  is  eztremely  far  from  the  truth,  if  such  a 
writer  as  Mgr.  Maret  afterwards  showed  himself  be  accepted  as 
representing  Gallican  doctrine.] 
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of  authority  was  regarded,  not  as  a  GaUican,  but  as  a 
Bohismatic.  And  as  to  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
teaching,  the  contrast  between  Galileans  and  Dr.  Pusej 
is  still  more  striking  and  violent.  It  is  Dr.  Pnaey^s 
position,  that  for  the  last  eleven  centuries  the  Church 
has  exercised  no  power  of  infallibly  condemning  newlj 
arisen  error.*  But  according  to  Gallicans,  the  exercise 
of  this  power  has  been  most  active  and  unintermittait. 
According  to  them  indeed,  it  was  displayed  on  the 
largest  scale  only  two  years  ago ;  viz.,  so  soon  as  the 
"  Quant&  cur^,^^  with  its  appended  Syllabus,  had  been 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Episcopate. 

Having  drawn  out  then,  a  few  pages  back,  what  we 
called  the  '^  Episcopal  ^^  theory,  we  are  now  to  draw 
out  the  Papal.  We  are  to  explain,  from  the  Ultra- 
montane standpoint,  what  is  that  principle  of 
hierarchical  Unity,  which  binds  the  Church  together. 
We  are  to  explain  by  what  means,  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  Church  is  capable  of  united  and  corporate 
action.  We  beg  our  readers  to  look  back  at  the 
'^ Episcopal  theory  as  we  presented  it  above;  it 
order  that  they  may  compare  it  point  by  point  with 
that  Papal  theory  which  we  are  now  to  exhibit.  The 
following  then  is  the  scheme  for  which  Ultramontanes 
contend. 

The  Apostles  taiight  the   Church,  as  beings  each 

*  See,  for  instance,  Eirenioon,  p.  84.  *'  I  see  not  what  this 
question  as  to  the  present  ability  of  the  Chorch  to  meet  fresk 
errors  which  may  emerge,  has  to  do  with  the  qaestion  as  to  the 
infallible  certainty  of  the  truths  which  the  whole  Church  in  < 
has  receiyed.'' 
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separately  an  infallible  and  nniyersal  Teaclier.  Bat 
ihej  ruled  the  Gliarcli  collectively,  and  not  separately ; 
ruled  her  in  virtae  of  their  union  with.  S.  Peter.  On 
every  matter  of  discipline  where  there  was  opening 
for  difference  of  opinion^  his  deliberate  decision  deter- 
mined that  of  the  rest^  and  constitnted  the  Church's 
Law.  The  command  e.g.  (Acts  xv.  29)  to  abstain 
from  idolothyta  and  from  blood,  derived  its  binding 
force  from  the  fact,  not  that  the  Apostolic  majority, 
but  that  8.  Peter  approved  it.  Of  the  Prerogatives 
exercised  by  individual  Apostles,  some  had  a  divine, 
others  an  ecclesiastical  origin :  the  former  were  known 
as  such  by  each  Apostle  through  his  Inspiration ;  the 
latter  were  possessed  by  him  in  virtue  of  S.  Peter's 
concurrence.  When  S.  Peter  died,  his  Successor  in  his 
Episcopate  became  the  centre  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity. 
All  those,  and  only  those,  are  Catholics,  who  are  in 
his  communion.  The  Catholic  Episcopate  teaches  and 
rules  the  Catholic  Church;  but  it  does  so  only  in 
union  with  S.  Peter's  Chair.  Any  doctrinal  Decision  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  which  has  his  express  or  tacit  con- 
currence as  a  doctrinal  Decision,  is  the  Church's 
Decision,  and  so  infallible.  On  the  other  hand  any 
doctrinal  Decision  which  has  not  his  express  or  tacit 
concurrence — ^however  numerous  a  Body  of  Bishops 
may  have  united  in  promulgating  it  —  is  not  the 
Church's  Decision,  and  is  not  infallible.  As  to  govern- 
ment, a  parallel  rule  holds  good.  Any  episcopal 
ordinance — ^be  the  Bishops  concerned  in  it  more  or 
fewer — ^is  the  Ohv/rcVs  ordinance,  where  it  has  his 
express  or  tacit  sanction ;  otherwise  not. 
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From  this  view  it  follows^  tliat  the  Pope  is  infallible 
in  teaching  ex  cathedr& ;  and  also  that  his  authority 
over  the  Church  is  ecclesiastically  absolute.*  For  if 
those  Bishops  who  act  in  union  with  him,  be  they 
more  or  fewer,  are  privileged  to  teach  the  Churcli 
in&llibly  and  to  govern  her  supremdy, — it  is  pkin 
that  such  Infallibility  and  such  Supremacy  are  ulti- 
mately vested,  not  in  them,  but  in  him.  It  does  not 
however  at  all  follow,  that  those  in  every  age  who 
have  held  the  premisses,  have  held  explicitly  the 
undeniable  conclusion  thence  deducible.  To  this  we 
shall  return  in  a  later  part  of  our  article. 

But  many  a  Protestant  controversialist  ascribes  to 
nitramontanes  a  more  extreme  doctrine,  than  they 
really  hold.  He  supposes  them  to  consider  the  Epi- 
scopate as  the  Pope's  mere  creation  and  vicegerent; 
just,  e.g.,  as  the  Roman  Congregations  are.  But 
every  Catholic  would  repudiate  such  a  tenet  as  erro- 
neous, or  even  heretical.  True  (according  to  Dltra- 
montanes)  that  the  Pope  assigns  to  each  Bishop  his 
diocese,  and  confers  on  him  jurisdiction.  Still  the 
difference  is  vital  between  a  Soman  Congregation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bishops  on  the  other.  The  former 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  Pope  yesterday,  and 
may  be  abolished  by  him  to-morrow.     But  he  has  no 

*  As  on  former  occasions,  we  use  the  qualification  "  ecdesiis- 
tically  "  to  aToid  possible  misconception.  Of  course,  in  one  sense 
the  Pope's  Supremacy  is  not  absolute,  because  it  is  restnined  br 
God's  Law  within  certain  limits.  But  it  is  '*  ecdesiasticaUy " 
absolute ;  L  e.,  subject  to  no  authority  on  earth,  within  the  hadu 
within  which  it  exists  at  alL 
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more  power  of  abolisliing  the  Episcopacy^  tlian  of 
abolishing  the  Papacy  itself.*  Moreover  every  Catholic 
Bishop, — apart  altogether  from  his  diocesan  duties, — 
has  received  from  God  the  commission  of  co-operating 
on  occasion  with  his  Brethren  and  with  the  Holy  See, 
whether  in  preserving  purity  of  faith  throughout  the 
orbis  terrarnm,  or  in  enacting  measures  of  wholesome 
discipline  for  the  Church  Universal.  And  for  this 
very  reason,  the  Popes,  while  calling  themselves  and 
called  by  others  ''Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,'^  have 
nniformly  rejected  the  title  of  "  Universal  Bishops." 
Such  a  name  would  imply,  that  the  Pope  is  the  only 
divindy-appointed  Bishop;  and  that  other  Bishops 
are  not  really  successors  of  the  Apostles,  but  only  his 
mere  delegates  and  representatives.f 

*  An  eminent  theologian,  whose  authority  is  peculiarly  great  on 
all  doctrines  ooncemiog  the  Church,  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us  the 
following  expansion  of  the  statement  in  the  text.  Christ  estab- 
lished, not  Episcopal  order  merely,  bat  Episcopal  jurisdiction. 
That  is  He  ordained  that  there  should  be  for  ever  in  the  Church, 
besides  the  universal  Pastor,  Pastors  having  particular  flocks,  with 
power  to  teach,  legislate,  inflict  censures,  &c.  &c  The  jusdivinum 
assigns  no  limits  to  this  jurisdiction  :  but  it  gives  the  Pope  power 
of  assigning  limits  ob  jnstam  causam  ;  of  which  he  is  supreme 
judge.  Yet  the  Pope  cannot  so  limit  this  jurisdiction,  as  to 
destroy  totally  or  in  substance  the  ideaof  Episcopal  jurisdiction  as 
insfitated  by  Christ.  He  cannot,  e.  g.,  say  that  in  future  no 
Bishop  shall  have  any  power  to  make  any  law  for  his  diocese, 
injQict  any  censure,  &a  &&  He  can  do  this  ob  justam  causam  in 
[^articular  cases,  so  that  the  particular  Bishop  loses  Episcopal 
funsdiction ;  but  he  cannot  do  it  in  so  many  cases  as  would  con- 
(titute  the  corpus  Episcoporum:  [The  theologian  here  mentioned 
s  my  kind  Mend,  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  of  Maynooth.] 

f  On  this  name,  ''  Universal  Bishop/  see  Schrader,  voL  il 
jp.  89-94. 
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V. 

Silch  tlien  are  the  Ultramontane  principles  of 
Ecclesiastical  Unity.  And  if  Dr.  Posey^s  reasoning 
against  these  principles  is  worth  absolutely  nothing,— 
a  fortiori  it  is  worthless^  as  directed  against  any  less 
consistent  expression  of  Soman  Catholic  doctnne. 
Anglicans  in  general  maintain^  that  these  principles 
are  opposed  to  those  of  Scripture ;  and  Dr.  Pusey  in 
particular  argues  that  they  are  opposed  to  those  of 
Antiquity.  We  will  consider  therefore  in  order 
(1)  the  sayings  of  our  Blessed  Lord  recorded  in 
Scripture ;  (2)  the  history  of  Apostolic  times^  as  re- 
corded chiefly  in  the  Acts ;  and  (3)  the  testimonies  of 
Apostolic  Tradition,  derivable  from  the  first  six  cen- 
turies. Under  each  of  these  heads  it  will  be  necessary 
of  course  to  make  a  very  brief  selection,  from  a  very 
large  amount  of  noiatter.  But  on  this  particular  con- 
troversy,— when  once  the  point  at  issue  has  been 
fairly  stated,  a  very  few  facts  go  a  very  long  way 
indeed.  Or  rather  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ordinazy 
objections  will  be  found  crumbling  to  pieces,  tfarongli 
their  own  mutual  contradiction  and  intrinsic  rotten- 
ness. 


VI. 

Firstly  then,  our  Blessed  Lord^s  words  are  so  far 
from  contradicting  Ultramontane   doctrine,  that  on 
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the  contrary  they  most  strongly  and  irresistibly  cou- 
finn  it.  This  is  most  clearly,  laboriously,  and  power- 
fully drawn  out  by  Dr.  Murray ;  and  .we  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  truly  interesting  and 
attractiye  task,  of  studying  carefully  his  admir- 
able exposition.  (See  vol.  iii.  from  p.  873  to  421.) 
"We  can  give  but  a  few  hints  of  the  general  argu- 
ment; but  those  hints  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

When  first  Simon  Barjona  was  brought  into  his 
Saviour's  t)resence,  the  very  first  words  uttered  to 
him  by  that  Saviour  were  these :  ''  Thou  art  Simon 
son  of  Jona  ;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas^'  (John  i.  42). 
And  this  declaration  was  considered  by  the  Evangelist 
so  important,  that  even  if  our  Lord  uttered  other 
words  on  that  occasion,  they  have  not  been  reported. 
The  very  first  thing  which  happened  to  this  Apostle 
at  the  outset  of  his  Christian  life,  was  to  be  designated 
as  the  Church's  future  Bock.  At  a  later  period,  in 
reward  for  his  divinely-inspired  confession  of  his 
Lord's  Eternal  Sonship,  the  prediction  of  change  of 
name  was  accomplished.  Once  more  Jesus  called  him 
by  his  birth-name ;  and  once  more  contrasted  it  with 
that  which  he  was  henceforth  to  bear  (Matt.  xvi.  1 7, 1 8) . 
^ow  also  for  the  first  time  the  significance  of  that 
oame  was  unfolded.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  the 
>bvions  and  unforced  sense  of  our  Lord's  words,  than 
by  quoting  Dean  Stanley.  Perhaps  no  other  living 
Englishman  is  more  imbued  to  the  very  core  with 
ietestation  of  the  sacerdotal  principle,  than  is  that 
)therwise  amiable  and  gentle  writer.    Where  the  Dean 
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of  Westminster  therefore  supports  Petrine  doctrine, 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  by  no  possible  ingenuity 
can  Scripture  be  fairly  interpreted  otherwise.  Thus 
runs  his  comment  on  our  Lord's  words.  In  them, 
he  says, — 

"The  Church  ...  is  represented  as  a  house;  not 
a  temple  so  much  as  a  beleaguered  fortress,  according 
to  the  figure  frequently  used  by  the  prophets  imme- 
diately before  the  Captivity.  ...  It  is  of  this  fortress 
.  .  .  that  Peter  is  to  be  the  foundation-rock.  It  teas 
no  longer  to  be  reared  on  the  literal  rock  of  Zion,  but  on 
a  living  ma/n.  .  .  .  And  against  this  new  theocracy 
.  ,  >  QJt  so  founded  and  supported  .  .  .  it  is  dedared 
that  the  gates  of  the  grave  shall  not  prevail.  .  .  .  The 
promise  is  clear  that,  vehement  as  may  be  the  struggle 
for  its  very  existence  which  the  .  .  .  Church  will 
have  to  maintain,  yet  such  will  be  the  strength  of  Peter 
that,  through  Christ's  blessing,  it  will  survive  the 
shock  triumphantly.''* 

As  to  the  rest  of  this  most  remarkable  prophecy, 
we  can  but  refer  to  Dr.  Murray  (pp.  383-396).  We 
will  here  only  add  that  it  acquires  peculiar  force,  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered;  froia 
the  close  connection  which  it  implies,  between  our 
Lord's  own  dignity  and  that  of  his  future  Vicegerent. 
This  is  excellently  expressed  in  the  Dean's  para- 
phrase :  ''  Thou  hast  told  Christ  what  He  is,  and  He 

*  "  Eesays  on  the  Apostolic  Age,"  pp.  121-3.  The  Dean  ft^ 
posteroiislj  prefaces  the  substantive  *^  Church "  here  by  the  ad- 
jective **  early,"  as  his  only  means  of  avoiding  the  Roman  Cathok 
conclusion.  What  syllable  is  there  in  our  Lord's  words,  on  vlucii 
to  foimd  so  Am  Aging  an  interpolation  ? 
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tells  thee  what  thou  art''  (p.  116).  It  would  appear, 
moreover  (p.  118)  that  this  name  Cephas  or  Peter  was 
now  borne  for  the  first  time.  Even  Jesas  and  Mary 
were  ahready  Jewish  names.  But  Christ  invented  (so 
to  speak)  a  new  name,  in  order  adequately  to  honour 
this  great  Apostle,  and  to  express  with  due  emphasis 
his  office  in  the  Church.  Then  consider  how  com- 
pletely he  became  identified  with  this  new  name. 
S.  Paul,  e.g.,  never  once  calls  him  Simon,  but  inva- 
riably  either  Cephas  or  Peter ;  so  as  ever  to  be 
reminding  those  Christians  whom  he  has  himself 
converted,  that  it  is  another,  and  not  himself,  who  is 
the  Church's  foundation-Bock. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  pass  over  the 
rest  of  Dr.  Murray's  irrefragable  argument.  And  in 
particular  we  should  have  been  glad  to  ponder  with 
due  attention  that  most  significant  passage,  Luke  xzii. 
23-32.  We  must  pass  over  however  this  critical 
passage.  We  mast  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  that  other  illustrioas  occasion,  on  which  our 
Lord  at  once  f  alfiUed  His  prediction  and  performed  His 
promise,  by  conferring  on  S.  Peter  his  great  dignity. 
In  John  zxi.  15-17,  He  expressly  distinguishes  S. 
Peter  from  the  other  Apostles — again,  and  for  the 
third  time,  giving  him  his  full  birth-name,  Simon 
Barjona — and  endows  him  with  the  duty  and  the 
prerogative  of  being  Shepherd  to  the  whole  flock. 

Our  conclusions  far  outstrip  the  necessities  of  our 
argument.  Oar  argument,  however,  may  be  thus 
drawn  out.  We  assume  throughout,  what  we  trast 
we  established  in  [the  preceding  Essay] .    We  assume 
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that  the  Church  is  essentially  one  corporate  Society. 
We  next  then  proceed  to  inquire,  what  is  her  principle 
or  centre  of  unity.  If,  as  Boman  Catholics  maintAiii, 
S.  Peter  and  his  Successors  constitute  that  centre, 
then  the  utterances  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  permitted 
to  retain  their  one  obvious  and  intelligible  sense. 
Peter  is  that  Bock,  in  whose  strength  the  Church  will 
be  supported  against  the  attacks  of  Satan ;  He  is  tbe 
one  supreme  Shepherd  on  earth  of  Christ's  lambs  and 
sheep.  On  the  Boman  Catholic  hypothesis, — in  pro- 
portion as  our  Lord's  sayings  are  carefully  and  intent^ 
pondered, — ^in  that  proportion  they  will  be  found  to 
contain  an  ever-increasing  profoundness,  richness, 
beauty,  variousness  of  signification.  But  if  Grod  had 
appointed  the  principle  of  Unity  to  reside,— not  in 
S.  Peter  and  his  Successors, — ^but  in  a  majority  of 
Apostles  first  and  of  Bishops  afterwards, — ^then  these 
sayings  would  be  absolutely  unintelligible,  or  rather 
plainly  false.  The  Church's  Bock  would  not  be  one 
Apostle,  but  a  majority  of  Apostles ;  and  the  same 
majority  would  exercise  a  shepherd's  office  even  oper 
S.  Peter  himself. 

We  are  next  to  inquire,  whether  Christ  said  any- 
thing in  an  opposite  direction.  No  one,  we  replr,. 
has  ever  so  much  as  alleged  one  single  text,  in  which 
He  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  principle  of 
Unity  in  the  Church  other  than  S.  Peter.  As  regards 
His  various  mentions  of  the  Apostolic  office, — in  the 
first  place  no  candid  person  will  allege,  that  they  are 
expressed  at  all  so  emphatically,  so  prominently,  so 
pointedly,  as  His  mentions  of  S.  Peter's  PrinoacT. 
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This  However  is  quite  unimportant  to  onr  argament. 
Wliat  concerns  ns  is,  that  all  such  pronouncements  of 
oar  Lord  refer  without  exception  to  the  Apostles' 
collective  authority  over  the  Christian  flock.  They 
are  vitally  important^  as  solemnly  proclaiming  that 
absolute  Supremacy  over  the  Church  which  was  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Apostolic  College.  True ;  but  they 
have  no  bearing  whatever  on  Hie  internal  constitution 
and  rmitual  relcMons  of  the  Apostolic  College.  In 
the  Apostolic  passages  He  declares,  that  the  Apostles 
and  their  Successors  to  the  end  of  time  shall  teach 
and  govern  the  Church.  And  in  the  Petrine  passages 
He  farther  declares,  that  S.  Peter  and  his  Suc- 
cessors are  to  perform  the  same  office  in  quite  a 
special  sense.  There  is  nothing  whatever  therefore  in 
the  form^  class,  which  has  the  slightest  tendency 
to  dash  with  what  is  said  in  the  latter. 

Our  historical  refutation  of  Dr.  Pusey  would  have 
remained  so  far  complete,  had  we  merely  shown  that 
oar  Lord's  various  utterances  are  fully  reconcileable 
with  the  Boman  theory.  But  we  have  established 
much  more  than  this ;  we  have  established  that  they 
are  not  reconcileable  with  any  other.  We  have  not 
therefore  contented  ourselves  with  answering  an 
objection;  but  have  added  a  second  and  important 
argument  for  our  thesis. 

VII. 

We  are  next  to  view  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
in  practical  action.    And  for  that  purpose  we  open 
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the  Acts.  It  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Posey  and  by  all 
i^ith  whom  we  are  here  concerned^  that  each  of  the 
Apostles  was  individually  infallible  in  teaching.  We 
are  now  inquiring  what  was  their  principle  of  Unity, 
whenever  they  acted  corporately  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline. And  it  follows  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  there  are  three  different  alternatives  which 
specially  demand  onr  consideration.  (1)  The  Apostles 
may  have  imaginably  received  inspiration  on  matters 
of  discipline,  no  less  than  of  doctrine ;  so  that  har- 
mony was  at  once  secured  for  their  action,  without 
argument  or  deliberation.  (2)  Their  collective  deci- 
sion may  have  been  determined  in  each  case  by  a 
majority  of  Apostles.  (3)  The  Boman  doctrine  may 
be  true  :  viz.,  that  they  acted  corporately,  precisely  so 
far  as  they  acted  in  union  vrith  S.  Peter;  and  conse- 
quently that  he  possessed  over  them  a  real  Primacy  of 
authority.  Now  the  second  of  these  alternatives  is 
negatived  at  once,  by  the  most  superficial  appeal  to 
facts.  If  God  originally  placed  the  Church  under  Ae 
government  of  a  majority  of  Apostolic  votes,  it  was 
implied  by  that  very  fact  that  the  Apostles  were  to 
remain  together  throughout  their  lives;  whereas  in 
&ct,  after  a  few  years  of  united  government,  they 
separated  to  preach  the  Grospel  in  distant  lands.  By 
far  the  most  critical  and  important  act  of  ApostoUc 
discipline  was  that  promulgated  at  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  yet  at  that  Council  only  three  of  the 
original  Apostles  were  present.  This  alternative  then 
must  be  at  once  put  out  of  account.  It  is  plain  that 
a  central  government,   exercised    in   union  by  the 
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collective  Apostolic  Body,  was  but  a  temporary  fact, 
a  transient  feature,  in  the  Church's  early  history. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  strongest  indi- 
cations, in  the  Acts,  of  S.  Peter's  Primacy. 

''It  was  he  who  arranged  the  filling  up  of  the 
Apostolic  College,  through  Matthias's  election.  He  fixed 
the  form  of  election,  confining  it  to  those  who  had 
been  companions  of  Christ,  and  witnesses  of  His  teach- 
ing and  acts.  He  takes  up  the  word  before  the  people 
and  the  Sanhedrim,  and  works  the  first  miracle  for 
confirming  Christ's  Resurrection.  The  punishment 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,— the  anathema  on  Simon 
Magus,  the  first  heretic, — ^the  first  visiting  and  confirm- 
ing the  Churches  suffering  under  persecution,  were  all 
lus  acts.  If  he  was  sent  with  John  by  the  Apostolic 
College  to  the  new  converts  at  Samaria,  he  was  him- 
self member  and  president  of  that  College.  So  the 
Jews  sent  their  High  Priest  Ismael  to  Nero ;  and 
Ignatius  says  that  the  neighbouring  Churches  in  ALsia 
had  sent,  some  their  Bishops,  some  their  Priests  and 
Deacons.^^  * 

And  a  still  stronger  fact  was  that  to  which  we  have 
already  referred;  viz.,  his  very  name  of  Peter.  While 
all  the  other  Apostles  were  called  by  well-known 
Jewish  names,  he  was  called  by  one  hitherto  absolutely 
unheard  of:  a  name  which  at  once  expressed  the 
function,  as  quite  peculiar  to  its  bearer,  of  standing 
as  the  Church's  one  foundation-Rock. 

At  the  same  time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  was 

*  Dr.  Dollinger  on  "  Ohristianity  and  Church,"  English  transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  pp.  101-2.  See  this  broaght  out  at  length  by  Mr. 
Allies,  '<St.  Peter,  his  Name  and  Office." 
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in  general  most  profound  and  immediate  Apostolic 
agreement^  as  to  the  measures  which  the  Church's 
wel&re  demanded.     And  from  this  obvious  fact  it 
follows^  that  the  general  current  of  early  history  is 
hardly  less  consistent  with   the  firsts  than  with  the 
last,  of  the  three  alternative  theories  which  we  men- 
tioned above.     By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Acts, 
we  say,  would    fully  harmonize  with  a  suppositioD, 
that  there  was  no  need  for  mutual  conference  and 
deliberation ;  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  on  each  occa- 
sion  inspired  seyerally  all  the  Apostles  with  a  dear 
view  of  what  suited  such  occasion.     There  is  one  most 
critical  period  of  history  however,  which  places  the 
general  principles  of  the  Apostolic  goYemment  in 
a  far  clearer  light  than  any  other ;  and  which  at  once 
decides  the  present  question.     We  refer,  of  course,  to 
'the  Judaizing  controversy,    on  which   we    spoke  at 
some  length  in  January.*   We  wiH  here  refer  to  those 
particulars  alone,  which  concern  our  present  subject, 
and  which  we  did  not  there  expressly  consider. 

Now  firstly  (xv.  86),  before  the  general  Asaemblj 
of  Christiaiis  came  together  at  Jerusalem,  the  five 
Apostles  and  the  local  Presbyters  met  separately  "  t'.» 
see  concerning  the  matter '';t  and  the  Decisions  pro- 

*  [See  my  ''Eaaays  on  Devotional  and  Scriptuial  Sabjeds,^ 
pp.  277-303.] 

t  S.  Luke's  narrative  includes  two  different  meetings.  For  (1' 
the  Apostles  and  Presbyters  came  together  ;  and  (2)  after  S.  Peter's 
speech,  the  whole  wuUitude  was  silent  (ver.  12).  Then  the  final 
assent  was  given  (yer.  22)  by  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters  and  «cM^ 
Ch/urth, 
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mnlgated  at  the  larger  meetiiig  were  tlie  result  of  tUs 
previons  deliberation.  On  what  did  such  deliberation 
turn  ?  Evidently  not  on  the  doctrinal  question.  For 
{putting  aside  all  other  objections  to  such  a  theory) 
S.  Peter  (ver.  10)  at  the  larger  meeting  expressed 
amazement  that^  after  the  fact  of  Cornelius^  any  doc- 
trinal doubt  could  remain  even  among  private  Chris- 
tians. This  previous  deliberation  then  had  been  on 
tlie  disciplinary  measures  needed  for  the  crisis ;  and 
the  Apostles  decided  on  those^  which  S.  James  pro- 
mulgated at  the  larger  Assembly  (ver.  20). 

These  commands  were  at  once  piomnlgated,  as 
binding  the  conscience  of  every  Christian  whom  they 
concerned,  and  as  having  the  Holy  Ghost's  full  autho- 
rity (w.  28-9).  Here  then  you  have  facts  which  bear 
most  importantly  on  the  present  inquiry.  The  law 
finally  adopted  was  not  miraculously  suggested  by  the 
Holy  Ohost  to  the  mind  of  each  separate  Apostle ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  resulted  from  the  Apostles'  concert 
rnd  deliberation,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with 
'he  Jerusalem  Presbyters.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jthough  only  five  out  of  the  twelve  Apostles  con- 
mrred  therein,  it  was  accepted  as  obligatory  by  every 
>ne  without  question.  The  Apostles  then  were 
;ccounted  to  act  corporately,  even  though  no  more 
rere  present  or  were  summoned,  than  a  minority  of 
heir  number.  But  what  reason  can  be  alleged  for 
his  by  a  controversialist  of  any  school,  except  only 
hat  they  were  acting  in  union  with  S.  Peter  ? 
There  is  no  one  portion  however  of  Scripture 
istory,  from  which  Protestants  have  derived  so  many 
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objections  to  S.  Peter's  Primacy^  as  from  the  Jndaizmg 
controversy.     These  objections   chiefly  concern  the 
relations  between  him  and  St.  Panl ;  and  we  devoted 
an  article  in  January  to  their  detailed  refutation.*  One 
remains  to  be  considered  here,  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  position  not  of  S.  Paul,  but  of  S.  James.    We 
will  begin  by  stating  it  at  the  best  advantage: — "If 
S.  Peter  had  possessed  a  Primacy  of  authority,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  S.  James,  not  he,  should  have 
'^  presided  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  promul- 
gated the  Apostolic  decree.  But  S.  James  assuredly 
did  occupy  this  place.     It   was    he  who    finally 
summed  up  the  proceedings,  and  pronounced  the 
'  Ego  judico'  (ver.  19),  which  was  carried  into  effect/' 
The  objection  possesses  on  the  surface  much  plausi- 
bility; but  it  is  dissipated  when  you  look  closely  at 
facts.     Its  fallacy  consists  in  its  ignoring  the  dream- 
stance,  that    there  were  two  Apostolic  pronounce- 
ments;  viz.   (1)   the  Definition  of  &ith,  and  (2)  the 
disciplinary  Decree.     S.Peter  very  suitably  uttered 
the  former,  and  S.  James  very  suitably  uttered  the 
latter.     ''  Ego  judico  '*  undoubtedly  means,  as  the 
objector  alleges,  ''  I  judge  in  my  own  name  and  that 
of  my  brethren  ;  '^  ''I  pronounce  the  Apostolic  judg- 
ment.^'   But  then  (as  ver.  20  demonstratively  proves' 
this  judgment  was  not  doctrinal  but  disciplinary.    H 
one  may  indulge  in  conjecture,  it  would  seem  far  more 
probable  than  not,  that  it  was  S.  James  who  proposed 

*  [See  the  Sixth  of  my  *'  EBsaya  on  Devotional  and  Scxiptiin^ 
Subjecta.**] 
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this  measare  at  the  preliminary  meeting.  At  all 
events  his  position^  as  speciallj  representing  the 
Jewish  element  in  the  Churchy  made  it  obvionsly 
suitable  that  he  shonld  pronounce  what  had  been 
decreed  in  protection  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  But 
if  you  look  carefully  at  his  speech,  you  will  find  that, 
80  far  from  professing  to  promulgate  a  Definition 
of  faith,  on  the  contrary  he  refers  (ver.  14)  to 
S.Peter  as  having  already  done  so.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  so  soon  as  S.  Peter  had  spoken,  "  tacuit 
omnis  multitudo"  (ver.  12),  and  the  voice  of  contro- 
versy was  no  longer  heard. 

We  thus  then  sum  up  our  argument  from  Apostolic 
history.  If  the  facts  of  that  history  were  found  fully 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  S.  Peter^s  Supremacy, 
the  Anglican  objection  would  be  entirely  refuted ;  and 
o\xr  demonstration  of  that  Supremacy  would  remain 
untouched.  But  the  case  is  much  stronger.  Not 
only  the  &cts  of  that  history  are  reconcileable  with 
the  Boman  theory,  but  they  are  not  reconcileable  with 
any  other  which  has  been  so  much  as  suggested.  Just 
then  asj  in  considering  our  Lord's  words,  we  obtained 
d  second  independent  argument  for  the  Boman  con- 
clusion,— so  now,  in  considering  Apostolic  history, 
^e  have  a  third  independent  argument  on  the  same 
side. 

From  Scripture  we  proceed  to  Antiquity;  from 
Apostolic  to  post-Apostolic  times.  And  it  is  on 
lih^e  times  indeed,  and  not  on  Apostolic,  that  Dr. 
E*usey  lays  his  principal  stress.  Before  entering 
lowever  on  our  direct  argument,  we  must  of  necessity 
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toach  briefly  a  matter^  whicli  in  itself  belongs  to  the 
discussion  [contained  in  the  preceding  Essay]  ^  though 
it  has  a  close  bearing  on  the  present  question.    Sead 
those  most  impressive  patristic  passages  on  ecclesias- 
tical IJnity^  which  Mr.  Allies  has  brongbt  together  in 
the  work  we  name  at  th.e  head  of  oar  article.     He 
begins  with  S.  Clement,  who  was  Pope  before  S. 
John's  death;    and  lie  carries  the  series  down  mi- 
interrupted  to  the  time  of  S.  Augustine.      No  one 
Doctrine,  it  is  manifesti  more  absolutely  possessed 
the  mind  of  the  Fathers, — ^not  even  the  Doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  Resurrection, — ^than  the 
Doctrine,  that  visible  and   indefectible  Unity  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  Church.     Catholic  students 
of  Church  history  open  Dr.  Pusey's  pages  with  a  kind 
of  bewilderment,  wondering  what  solution  he  can  pos- 
sibly attempt,  where  facts  are  so  plain  and  nnmistake- 
able.     His  principal  repHes  are  two.     They  are  totally 
inconsistent  indeed  with  each  other ;  but  are  not  the 
less  welcome  to  a  writer,  whom  his  greatest  admirers 
will  hardly  call  logical  or  clear-headed,  and  who  is  in 
the  unfortunate  case  of  having  literally  no  poaition. 
Sometimes  then  Dr.  Pusey  admits  that  Gt)d  placed 
the  Church,  as  one  whole,  under  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Episcopate*    But  having  made 
this  admission  he  proceeds  to  imply,  that  Grod  made  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  permanent  exercise  of  thid 
government ;  and  that  in  fact,  during  more  than  one^ 
half  of  the  Church's  duration,  her  Supreme  Gk>ven:* 
ment  has  been  totally  in  abeyance*  Then  on  a  siidden,as 
though  dimly  perceiving  the  imbecility  of  such  a 
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as  this^  lie  boldly  resorts  to  the  original  Tractarian 
stronghold;*  the  (sapposed)  independent  anthoritj 
given  bj  God  to  each  individual  Bishop.  ''Each 
Bishop/'  he  says,  wresting  S.  Cyprian's  words  to  his 
own  most  anti-Cyprianic  purpose, ''  orders  and  directs 
^'  his  own  proceedings ;  haying  hereafter  to  giro  ac- 
"  count  of  his  intentions,"  not  to  any  superior  authority 
on  earth,  but ''  only  to  the  Lord."  This  latter  view,  we 
imagine, — ^as  far  as  so  strangely-constituted  a  mind 
can  be  considered  to  hold  any  view  whatever — ^is  the 
theory  to  which  he  himself  spontaneously  gravitates. 

We  will  here  then  offer  a  comment  on  this  latter 
theory.  We  say  confidently,  that  there  is  no  tenet 
whatever  more  absolutely  and  more  obviously  dis- 
proved than  this,  by  every  page  of  ecclesiastical 
history  from  first  to  last.  We  say  confidently  that  it 
would  have  been  as  simply  amazing  to  a  Catholic  of 
the  Second  Century,  as  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  of  the 
Nineteenth.  From  the  very  death  of  the  Apostles, 
individual  Bishops  were  controlled  at  every  turn  by 
Episcopal  Synods,  as  Dr.  Pusey  himself  expressly 
testifies.  Turn  to  his  work  called  ''  The  Councils  of 
the  Church"  (Parker,  1857).  He  tells  us  (page  51) 
that  these  Synods  were  held  '^  throughout  the  Second 
Century;"  i.e.  from  the  time  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded S.  John's  death.  Moreover  he  had  already 
said  (p.  49),  that  they  were  "  the  Law  of  the  Church ;" 
and  that  an  Emperor's  prohibition  of  them  forced 
Christians  to  break  the  laws  either  of  the  State  or  the 

*  See  the  preceding  Bisay,  p.  333. 
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Glinrcli.  Ererj  Bishop  who  Toted  at  these  Synods, 
— «yery  Bishop  who  considered  his  conscienoe  bound 
by  their  Decrees^ — testified  a  Doctrine  directly  opposed 
to  Dr«  Posey's.  Eyery  such  Bishop  testified  the 
Doctrine^  that  indiyidoal  Bishops  are  not  invested  by 
God  with  an  authority  ecclesiastically  snpreme. 

Now  the  connection  of  all  this  with  our  present 
subject  is  manifest  enough.  Whence  did  these  Epi- 
scopal Synods  deriye  their  own  commission  ?  Had  God 
giyen  to  tiiem  an  ecclesiastically  supreme  authority  ? 
Dr.  Pusey  considers  that  no  change  took  place  in  this 
respect  down  to  the  age  of  S.  Augustine.  He  says  of 
that  period  (Eirenicon^  p.  67)  that  '^  the  African  Canons 
stood  on  their  own  authority,  as  did  those  of  all  other 
OhAirches;  the  Greeks  the  Spanish^  the  Gallican^andthe 
British.^'  Does  he  hold  then^  that  God  gave  to  each  Na- 
tional Synod  supreme  authority  over  all  the  Christians 
of  that  nation  f  Does  he  hold  that,  by  God's  original 
appointment,  the  African  Church  was  one  corporate 
society ;  the  Greek  a  second ;  the  Spanish  a  third ;  the 
Gallican  a  fourth ;  and  the  British  a  fifth  f  If  he  do 
not  mean  this,  his  words  are  unintelligible.  If  he  do 
mean  it,  he  has  here  broached  a  third  theory  wilder 
than  even  his  other  two.  One  understands  the  3W- 
tarian  statement — amazing  though  it  be — ^that  S. 
Peter's  full  power  has  been  transmitted  to  eY&rj 
individual  Bishop.  But  who  in  the  world  ever  dreamed 
that  it  was  transmitted,  not  indeed  to  every  indivi- 
dual Bishop,  but  to  every  National  Primate  7  The  I 
Episcopate  is  at  least  of  Divine  institution.  Bat  J 
Dr.  Pusey  will  not  himself  maintain,  that  the  office 
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of  Natioiial   Primate   is   immediately  appointBd  by 
God. 

At  all  eyents^  every  one  with  whom  we  are  now  in 
controversy — every  one  who  admits  indeed  theCJhupch's 
indefectible  corporate  IJnity^  but  denies  that  Borne  is 
the  principle  of  that  Unity, — ^mnst  entirely  agree  with 
ns  as  to  these  Episcopal  Synods.  He  must  say,  just 
as  we  do,  that  they  derived  their  commission  from 
the  tacit  assent  of  the  GhurcVs  Supreme  Authority.  If 
(rod  had  vested  this  authority  in  the  majority  of 
Bishops,  it  is  plain  that  their  votes  could  not  be  taken 
on  each  occasion,  while  persecutions  distracted  and 
convulsed  the  Church.  If  on  the  contrary  (as  Roman 
Catholics  hold)  the  Supreme  Pontiff  possessed  this 
authority,  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  could  not  duly 
and  fully  exercise  it,  at  a  time  when  he  was  himself 
the  most  prominent  object  of  those  persecutions.* 
Nor  again  could  he  duly  exercise  that  authority  which 
Boman  Catholics  consider  him  to  have  possessed — 
however  undeniable  might  be  his  possession  of  that 
authority — at  a  time  when  communication  was  always 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  between  him  and  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  Church.  The  Popes  acted,  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  their  duty  to  act  on  the  supposition 
of  their  possessing  a  Divinely-given  Supremacy. 
They  well  knew  that  the  Catholic  Episcopate  had 
received  from  ApostoKo  times  the  very  same  body 
of  Doctrine, — the  very  same  principles  and  rules  of 

*  See  some  admirable   remarks  of  Dr.  Murray,  Tol.  iiL  pp. 
616-618. 
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discipline^ — whicli  they  had  themBelves  inherited.  So 
long  therefore  as  no  intolerable  evil  resulted  to  the 
Chorch  from  their  forbearance^  they  gladly  saw  Grod's 
work  done  for  them  by.  local  aathorities,  whether 
diocesan^  provincial^  or  national.  Bat  when  any 
serious  emergency  arose — especially  when  doctnnal 
purity  was  exposed  to  any  peril — ^they  at  once  per- 
emptorily interfered.  We  need  no  other  testimony 
for  this  fact^  than  that  of  the  Protestant  world 
itself.  For  its  stock  charge  against  the  ante-Nicene 
Popes  is  their  uniform  exhibition  of  ^^an  aggres- 
sive, usurping^  domineering  spirit.^'  No  candid  reader 
of  history  can  possibly  doubt  that  the  Popes  did  exhibit 
an  aggressi vOi  usurping^  domineering  spirit^ — tmless  it 
be  true  that  Christ  had  given  them  authority  over  His 
whole  flock. 

For  various  reasons^ — which  we  have  not  space  here 
to  recount, — ^this  comparative  rarity  of  intervention,  on 
the  part  of  the  Churches  Supreme  Authority,  was  by  no 
means  so  calamitous  in  those  early  centuries,  as  it 
would  have  been  at  a  later  period.  Still  it  was  neces- 
sarily a  serious  evil.  And  our  present  opponents  (who- 
ever they  are)  must  hold  as  strongly  as  we  do,  that  as 
soon  as  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church,  a  certain 
change  of  discipline  became  of  great  importance.  AH 
who  hold  that  the  whole  Church  is  placed  under  any 
one  Supreme  Authority,  must  admit  that  the  ante- 
Nicene  method  of  government,  though  required  by 
the  time,  was  abnormal  and  irregular.  Dr.  Pusey 
says  most  truly  (p.  73)  that  '^  what  was  not  of  divine 
right  cannot  become  bo"  But  he  has  failed  to  -pefcomre, 
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that  a  power  may  have  been  most  traly  given  by  God^ 
whicli  nevertheless  cannot  he  wiseLj  exercised  until  the 
favonrable  moment  shall  arise. 

This  preliminary  difBculty  then  being  easily  solved^ 
we  are  bronght  to  the  point  really  at  issue.  Dr.  Fusey 
considers  those  centuries  which  elapsed  before  the 
Photian  Schism  as  a  kind  of  golden  age ;  and  he  fully 
admits  that^  during  those  centuries^  the  Church's 
corporate  Unity  was  inviolate.  We  argued  [in 
the  preceding  Essay] — ^we  venture  to  think  most 
conclusively — that  this  Unity  is  not  the  Church's 
''  happiest  condition^''  but  her  essential  and  unalter- 
able constitution.  We  are  now  occupied  in  inquiring^ 
what  is  the  centre  and  principle  of  this  Unity.  We 
began  our  article  by  giving  (what  we  accoimt)  irre- 
fragable proofs  that  the  Holy  See  is  this  divinely- 
established  centre  of  Unity.  But  Dr.  Pusey  alleges 
that  the  facts  of  his  golden  age  are  irreconcileable 
with  such  a  supposition.  This  allegation  therefore 
we  now  proceed  to  consider.  We  will  treat  separately 
(1)  the  ante-Nicene  and  (2)  the  subsequent  centuries ; 
because  of  the  signal  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances of  those  two  periods. 


VIII. 

But  firstly,  considerable  Ught  is  thrown  on  our 
subject  by  the  Apostolic  history  itself.  If  God  origin- 
ally entrusted  the  Church's  government  to  a  majority 
of  voting  Apostles^  a  strong  presumption  would  arise^ 
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that  He  entrusted  it  alter  their  death  to  a  majority  of 
voting  Bishops.  On  the  contrary^  if  the  Apostles 
were  commissioned  to  exercise  that  goyemment,  not 
as  represented  by  a  majority,  bnt  as  acting  in  union 
with  S.  Peter, — then  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  post- Apostolic  Bishops  are  corporately  united  on 
a  similar  principle.  And  there  is  moreover  one  very 
remarkable  fact,  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  Church 
history  from  the  very  first,  which  strikingly  confirms 
this  antecedent  presumption.  To  this  &ct  (very 
characteristically)  our  prejudiced  opponent  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  reference;  but  none  the  less 
there  it  is.  The  later  Bishops  in  ge^ieral  were  re- 
garded as  Successors  of  the  Apostles  in  general; 
but  hardly  ever  was  an  individual  Bishop  spoken  of 
as  Successor  of  an  individual  Apostle,  excepting  only 
to  S.  Peter.  The  instances  e.g.  are  most  rare  of 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  being  called  Successor  to 
S.  James;  whereas  the  whole  Catholic  world  con- 
curred from  the  very  first  in  naming  the  Bishop  of 
Bome  as  Successor  to  S.  Peter.  This  &ct  alone  suffices 
to  establish,  that  his  office  is,  in  one  respect  or  another, 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  any  other  Bishop. 

Now  as  to  ante-Nicene  times  in  particular.  We 
assume  from  [the  preceding  Essay]  that  in  those  times 
the  Catholic  Episcopate,  acting  corporatdy^  b^d 
supreme  power  over  the  Church.  But  (as  we  hare  so 
often  said)  this  proposition  is  simply  unmeaning^  until 
you  have  explained  how  the  Episcopate  acted  cor- 
porately; what  was  its  principle  of  Unity.  Eoman 
Catholics  maintain  that  the  Holy  See  was  this  pra* 
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ciple  of  Unity ;  and  they  point  to  yarioas  facts^  which 
imply  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  in  the  earliest 
post-Apostolic  times.  There  are  very  many  facts, 
we  say,  which  undeniably  indicate  the  Boman  doc- 
trine, and  not  a  few  testimonies  which  distinctly 
affirm  it.  We  shall  not  be  expected  to  draw  these 
oat  in  detail.  On  this  head  we  can  refer  to  Catho- 
lic controversial  works ;  but  in  trath,  as  will  soon  be 
seen,  the  scope  of  our  argument  in  no  way  requires 
such  detail.  We  will  only  mention,  that  every  single 
Father,  who  speaks  of  Bishops  at  all,  speaks  also 
of  the  Boman  Primacy.  And  we  will  cite  the  well- 
known  passages  of  SS.  IrensBus  and  Cyprian.  S. 
Irenasns,  as  F.  Schrader  excellently  draws  out  (vol. 
i.  p.  81),  expresses  these  four  propositions :  (1)  the 
fact  of  the  universal  communion  [in  faith]  of  all 
CathoUcs  with  the  Boman  Church :  (2)  the  necessity 
of  this  communion :  (3)  the  cause  both  of  the  fact  and 
of  the  obligation,  derived  from  this  circumstance; 
viz.^  that  the  Boman  Church  is  at  once  a  centre  round 
which  the  faithful  coalesce,  and  also  a  model  in  Doctrine 
to  all  other  Churches :  (4)  the  reason  of  these  various 
Prerogatives;  consisting  in  the  peculiar  ^'principa- 
litas  '^  which  she  possesses.  See  ako  Dr.  Murray's 
admirable  exposition  of  the  passage  from  p.  558  to  p. 
563,  of  vol.  iii.  So  much  on  S.  IrensBus.*  S.  Cyprian, 
who  (as  we  said  in  [the  preceding  Essay])  is  so  volu- 

*  [I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  my  readers  of  two  articles  on 
S.  IrensoB  (January  1876,  July  1876).  which  I  think  were  among 
tbe  greatest  ornaments  of  the  '*  Dablin  Review ''  under  my  Editor- 
ship.   They  were  by  the  Rer.  W.  E.  Addis.] 
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minona  and  energetic  in  belialf  of  the  ChurcVB 
indivisible  Unity, — expresses  very  distinctly  the 
divinely-given  principle  of  Unity.  '^It  is  from  the 
Chair  of  Peter,''  he  says,  from  that  "prvnelpal 
Church"  that  ^^hath  issued  the  Unity  of  the  PriesU 
hood/'  "Thy  commimion/'  O  Cornelius  of  Borne, 
"  is  the  Unity  and  the  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church/^ 

But  it  is  reaUy  wasting  time  and  space  to  pursue 
such  testimonies ;  for  our  argument  only  requires  ns 
to  express  the  safest  of  all  imaginable  propositions. 
Certain  Christians,  we  say,  in  the  three  first  centuries 
regarded  the  Roman  Bishop  as  having  quite  a  different 
position  from  other  Bishops,  in  keeping  together  that 
corporate  Society  called  the  Church.  Whereas  the 
Church  is  one  edifice  built  up  by  God, — certain 
Christians  considered  S.  Peter  (in  himself  and  in  his 
Successors)  to  be  the  Rock  on  which  that  one  edifice 
was  founded.  Whereas  the  Church  is  by  divine 
ordinance  indefectibly  and  corporately  one, — certain 
Christians  considered  communion  with  the  Holy  See 
to  be  the  appointed  principle  of  Unity. 

On  the  other  hanjd  (as  we  have  so  often  observed)  if 
the  divinely-appointed  principle  of  Unity  be  'not  the 
Papacy,  it  must  be  some  other  which  admits  of  being 
named.  God,  e.g.,  may  have  ordained  that  tlie  majority 
of  Bishops  is  infallible  in  teaching  and  supreme  in 
governing.  We  are  next  therefore  to  inquire,  what 
ante-Nicene  testimonies  or  indications  can  be  adduced, 
for  some  other  principle  of  Unity  distinct  from  the 
Papal.  And  to  this  inquiry  the  answer  is  most  simple. 
Not  one  controversialist,  however  learned,  has  so  much 
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as  suggested  one  such  testimony  or  indication.  Our 
argument  therefore  is  most  direct.  That  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  ascribe  to  the  Church  corporate  Unity 
as  an  essential  attribute^ — ^is  not  less  certain  on  the 
very  sur&ce  of  history^  than  that  modern  Boman 
Catholics  ascribe  to  her  that  attribute.  But  if  (jod  en« 
dowed  the  Church  with  indefectible  corporate  Unity, 
it  follows  by  absolute  necessity  that  He  endowed 
Iter  with  some  principle  of  Unity.  Moreover  if  the 
Apostles  taught  the  former,  they  taught  also  the 
latter.  You  approach  the  ante-Nicene  writers,  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  Apostles,  that  you  may  learn  from 
them  what  was  the  Apostolic  Doctrine  on  the  principle 
of  Unity.  You  find  in  these  writers  various  concurrent 
testimonies,  and  a  large  number  of  concurrent  facts, 
stating  or  implying  the  Boman  principle  of  Unity; 
while  as  to  any  other,  diiSerent  from  this,  there  is 
nowhere  so  much  as  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  one 
having  ever  been  heard  of.  The  Roman  therefore, 
and  no  other,  must  have  been  the  Doctrine  taught  by 
the  Apostles.  Here  also  we  must  repeat  what  has 
been  said  on  two  earlier  occasions  in  this  article.  If 
we  merely  showed  that  ante-Nicene  facts  are  reconcile^ 
Me  with  the  Boman  theory,  we  should  have  done 
absolutely  all  which  our  argument  requires ;  for  our 
direct  proof  of  that  theory  rests  (as  has  been  seen)  on 
pounds  altogether  different.  But  we  have  done  a 
?reat  deal  more  than  was  necessary  for  our  argument. 
Vfe  have  shown,  not  merely  that  ante-Nicene  facts  are 
'econdleable  with  the  Boman  theory,  but  also  that 
ieven  considered  exclusively  in  their  own  mutual  light) 
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they  8n£5.c6  to  establish  it.    They  thus  famish  afourfli 
inSpendent  argument  for  oor  Wnrion. 

We  are  next  to  investigate  a  period^  which  may  be 
expected  to  determine  most  nnmistakeably  the  point 
at  issae:  that  of  the  early  CBcumenical  Gonncils. 
When  Catholic  Bishops  assemble  from  every  part  of 
Christendom^  to  exercise  in  common  their  diyinely* 
given  office  of  teaching  and  governing  the  Church, 
— then  it  is  that  one  may  expect  confidently  to  find 
some  clear  exhibition  of  the  corporate  principle^  which 
unites  them  into  one  body.  We  will  take  the  four 
first  Councils  as  representing  the  rest;  because  thej 
are  those  on  which  Dr.  Pusey  and  all  Anglicans  lay 
their  greatest  stress. 

For  reasons  which  will  presently  appear^  we  begiD 
with  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  We  would  earnestly 
draw  Dr.  Pusey's  attention  to  the  facts  of  this  Council, 
as  brought  out  by  Dr.  Murray  (vol.  iii.  pp.  577-586).* 
We  will  here  most  briefly  insert  a  few  relevant  paiti- 
culars.  Pope  S.  Celestine  thus  charged  his  L^;ates, 
on  their  departure  for  Ephesus  : — "  If  a  discujssios 
should  arise^  you  are  to  declare  judgment  on  tlie  tenii- 
merits  of  the  Bishops;  not  yourselves  to  undergo  i» 
trial.''  S.  Cyril  presided  over  the  Council^  avowedly 
as  S.  Celestine's  vicegerent.  Tbe  Ephesine  Father? 
pronounced  Nestorius's  condemnation^  *'  being  com- 
pelled thereto  through  the  sacred  Canons  and  the 
Letter  of  our  most  holy  father  and  fellow   minisin 

*  F.  Harper  also  treated  this  Ooandl  with  especial  vigour  in  t 
sermon  which  he  publiBhed  separately. 
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{<rv\k${Toipyov)  Celeetine ''  (p.  580).  The  Roman 
Legates^  who  accidentally  did  not  arrive  till  after  this 
condemnation  had  been  pronoonced^  prodnced  a  Letter 
from  S.  Celestine^  stating  that  he  sent  them  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  mto  effect  what  he  had  already 
determined  :  nor  did  any  one  present  dream  of  taking 
exception  to  this  Letter  (p.  581).  Lastly  Phihp^  one 
of  them^  declared — and  all  the  assembled  Bishops 
gave  tacit  assent  to  the  declaration — ^that  ''  S.  Peter 
was  chief  or  head  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  fotmdaiion 
of  the  Gatholic  Church;  and  that  to  this  time  and  always 
lie  lives  and  exercises  judgment  in  the  person  of  his 
Successors'^  (p.  588).  No  one  then  can  donbt,  that 
the  Ephesine  Fathers  considered  the  bond  of  their 
corporate  action  to  be  their  union  with  S.  Peters 
Successor. 

As  to  the  Coancil  of  Chalcedon,  there  can  be  no 
need  for  more  than  extracting  a  few  well-known 
passages,  from  the  letter  addressed  to  Pope  S.  Leo  by 
the  Bishops  there  assembled.  "  Thou  didst  preside 
over  US,"  they  say,  "  as  Head  over  the  members."  It 
is  ''  thy  Apostolic  Sanctity"  to  whom  ^Hhe  custodA)  of 
the  Vineyard  was  entrusted  by  the  Saviour*'  (p.  593).* 
Certainly  the  very  last  thing  these  Bishops  could  have 
imagined  would  be,  that  the  Pope  was  subject  to  an 
Episcopal  majority  ;  or  indeed  to  any  other  eccle- 
siastical authority  whatever. 

We  now  go  back  to  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council^ 

*  A  most  graphic  picture  of  this  Council  is  given,  and  its  Papal 
spirit  most  clearly  pointed  oat,  by  F.  Newman  in  his  Essay  on 
Derelopment    [New  Edition  :  pp.  307-312.] 

2  D 
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<--tliat  of  Constantinople.  Now  this  was  not  intrin- 
sically an  CEcnmenical  Gonncil  at  all.'l'  As  Dr.  Pnaey 
points  ont  (p.  90)^  it  was  in  itself  only  an  Eastern 
Gonncil;  and  its  commission  therefore  was  deriyed 
(as  Dr.  Pnsey  will  admit)  from  the  express  or  tacit  wp- 
proval  of  the  ChurcVs  Supreme  Anthority.  Moreover, 
as  Dr.  Murray  mentions  (vol.  ii.  p.  505),  no  Acts  what- 
eyer  are  extant  of  its  history.  Indeed  there  are  veir 
few  remains  of  any  kind :  viz.,  a  letter  to  the  Emperor; 
seven  Canons;  its  well-known  Profession  of  FaiUi; 
and  a  Synodical  Letter.  Even  had  it  left  behind  a  far 
more  copious  record, — since  it  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  general  gathering  of  Catholic  Bishops,  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  from  it  any  distinct  testimony  on 
the  question  before  us.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
say,  that  we  can  see,  either  for  or  against  the  Boman 
principle  of  Unity. 

As  to  the  Nicene  Council,  there  is  a  similar  scarcitv 
of  authentic  information;  though  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent.  Dr.  Murray  (vol.  iii.  pp.  675-679)  has 
given,  we  think,  a  moral  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
that  Hosius  presided  as  Pope  S.  Silvester's  vicegerent. 
But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  insisting  on  this.  Ii 
is  absolutely  certain  from  documentary  evidence,  that 
Hosius  signed  first  in  order ;  then  two  Boman  Pres- 
byters as  representing  the  Pope ;  and  then  {after  these 
three)  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.     It  is  also  documentarily  certain,  that  no 

*  To  use  Dr.  Muixay's  expression,  it  was  (Ecamenical  ^'in  exitn,' 
but  not  '4n  conrocatione "  or  "in  celebratione **  (voL  iii  pfx. 
173-177). 
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o&er  Bishop  except  the  Boman  signed  bj  repre- 
sentatiyes  at  all.  To  take  all  this  then  on  the  lowest 
ground^  it  points  in  some  degree  to  a  conclasion^  that 
the  Nicene  Bishops  regarded  Papal  co-operation  as 
their  principle  of  united  action.  The  recorded  fact^ 
we  say^  of  the  Nicene  Cooncil  point  in  some  degree 
(greater  or  less)  towards  the  Roman  principle  of  Unity; 
while  as  to  any  other  principle  of  Unity  distinct  from 
this^  no  such  theory  has  ever  been  so  much  as  ascribed 
to  them. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  this  period^  which 
we  said  of  the  preceding.  Its  writers  speak  indeed  far 
more  frequently  and  more  emphatically  on  the  Primacy 
than  did  their  predecessors,  as  haying  come  more 
clearly  to  see  its  vital  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  controversiaUsts  have  addnced  from  that  period— 
any  more  than  from  the  preceding— one  single  Father, 
whom  they,  even  allege  as  holding  theoretically  any 
principle  of  Unity  distinct  from  the  Papal.  Nay,  we 
may  add  that  no  anti-Boman  controversialists  have 
themselves  so  much  as  suggested  or  put  into  words 
any  such  imaginable  theory.  The  conclusion  then 
which  follows,  as  to  the  later  portion  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
golden  age,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  which 
followed  as  to  the  earlier. 


IX. 

We  are  next  to  consider  broadly  and  generally  the 
various  historical  objections  to  Papal  Doctrine,  which 
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may  be  found  scattered  conf asedlj  and  unmetliodically 
up  and  down  Dr.  Pusey's  book.  And  first  of  all  we 
must  protest  emphatically  against  his  constant  impli- 
cation^ that  if  he  adduces  one  single  fact  of  the  past 
which  Boman  Catholics  are  unable  completely  to 
elucidate^  he  has  a  right  to  intone  the  chant  of  vic- 
tory. In  one  sense  indeed  our  protest  is  superfluous; 
for  certainly  he  has  not  adduced  any  fact,  which  is  not 
capable  of  ready  and  complete  explanation.  But 
F.  Harper  showed,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  how  far  stronger  are  the  apparent  his- 
torical objections  to  that  doctrine,  than  any  which 
had  occurred  to  Dr.  Pusey's  mind.  And  we  cannot 
therefore  feel  any  confidence,  that  far  stronger  apparent 
objections  are  not  adducible  against  Papal  Preroga- 
tives, than  any  to  be  found  in  the  Eirenicon.  We 
protest  therefore  vehemently,  at  starting,  against  the 
abore-mentioned  implication.  On  what  imaginable 
ground  has  Dr.  Pusey  a  right  to  expect^  that  every 
fact  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  at  all,  shall  have  come  down  to  us  in  so  accurate 
and  complete  a  shape,  as  to  be  capable  of  full  expla- 
nation ?  Is  this  the  case  then  with  secular  histoiy? 
Will  Dr.  Pusey  tell  his  readers  who  wrote  the  letters 
of  Junius  ?  or  who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ? 
or  who  built  the  Eound Towers  of  Ireland?  Are  there 
not  absolutely  unanswerable  objections  to  every  theory 
on  these  subjects,  which  has  hitherto  been  adduced  ? 
Yet  Dr.  Pusey  will  admit,  we  suppose,  that  tiere  is 
some  real  solution  of  the  difiSiculty,  though  he  may  not 
happen  to  know  it.      Considering  indeed  the  vast 
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extent  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  singular  defi- 
niteness  of  Roman  Doctrine, — ^it  is  a  matter  for  real 
amazement,  that  there  are  so  few  facts  of  the  past 
which  give  diflBculty  to  Boman  Catholics. 

Dr.  Pusey,  of  all  men,  shonld  shrink  from  so  reck- 
less a  mode  of  reasoning.  How  admirable  is  his  zeal 
for  the  doctrine  of  Scriptural  Inspiration  !  Yet  sup- 
pose he  were  treated  by  a  rationalist  as  he  treats  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  *'  Explain  to  me  at  once/' 
sucli  is  his  opponent's  peremptory  summons,  "  how  this 
''text  is  consistent  with  that,  or  with  the  facts  of 
''  history.  Harmonize  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  day 
''  on  which  our  Lord  celebrated  the  Paschal  Feast ;  as 
to  the  exact  hour  at  which  He  died  on  the  Cross ;  as 
to  the  exact  order  of  His  subsequent  appearances. 
"  Do  all  this,  or  else  confess  that  your  cherished  doc- 
trine is  an  empty  pretension,  excogitated  by  priestly 
tyrants  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  men  into  intel- 
*'  lectual  slavery.^'  Yet  such  is  Dr.  Pusey's  tone  in 
dealing  with  Catholics.  ''  Explain  this  very  moment,'' 
lie  says  peremptorily,  ''  the  case  of  Liberius ;  of 
*'  Apiarius;  of  Honorius.  Do  all  this ;  or  else  confess 
'^  that  the  whole  series  of  Popes  pursued  an  unholy 
'^  project  of  encroachment  and  usurpation,  with  a  view 
'^  to  their  own  aggrandizement." 

The  second  particular  which  we  criticize,  is  his 
8ta:*ange  assumption,  that  everything  ever  said  by  any 
single  Father  proceeds  necessarily  from  Apostohc 
Tradition.  We  will  illustrate  this  habit  of  thought 
from  the  case  on  which  he  lays  more  stress  perhaps 
than  on  any  other:    we  mean  the  contest  between 
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SS.  Stephen  and  Cyprian.  S.  Stephen  claimed,  it 
appears^  a  certain  right  of  authoritative  interference,  on 
the  question  of  the  Baptism  conferred  by  heretics;  and 
S.  Cyprian  repudiated  such  interference.  ''Behold/' 
exclaims  Dr.  Pusey,  ''  here  is  the  Pope  claiming  an 
authority  unknown  to  Tradition ;  as  is  evident  from 
S.  Cyprian's  testimony. '*  Why,  by  the  same  way  of 
reasoning  you  could  prove  the  exact  contradictory. 
S.  Stephen,  we  suppose,  was  not  the  less  a  Father, 
because  he  was  also  a  Pope.  On  Dr.  Pusey's  prin- 
ciples then.  Dr.  Pusey  is  at  once  seen  manifestly  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  On  these  principles  wo  might 
at  once  argue,  from  the  very  fact  of  S.  Stephen 
claiming  this  authority,  that  Tradition  sanctioned 
that  claim.  And  indeed,  even  on  the  surface,  there 
would  be  stronger  ground  for  this  argument  than  for 
Dr.  Pusey's ;  because  Dr.  Pusey  himself  holds  that 
S.  Cyprian  was  completely  wrong  on  the  Baptismal 
question.  On  one  most  important  matter  of  Doctrine, 
Dr.  Pusey  considers  that  S.  Stephen  interpreted 
Tradition  rightly  and  S.  Cyprian  wrongly.  Surely 
then  this  is  some  warrant  for  assuming,  that  on  other 
matters  also  S.  Stephen's  acquaintance  with  Tradition 
was  more  accurate  than  S.  Cyprian's. 

Dr.  Pusey  will  naturally  ask  us  to  suggest  some 
method,  for  discriminating  Apostolic  Tradition  from 
the  private  opinion  of  an  individual  Father.  This  is 
far  too  large  a  mBtter  to  be  treated  episodically;  but 
we  will  venture  to  lay  down  one  simple  rule,  which 
will  serve  for  every  single  diflBculty  adduced  in  the 
Eirenicon.     We  would  thus  therefore  address   Dr. 
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Posey:  If  yon  think  tliat  S.  Cyprian  testified  to  some 
Apostolic  Tradition  wliich  S.  Stephen  opposed,— we 
have  a  right  before  all  things  to  hear  from  you,  wliat 
that  Tradition  was.  Yon  are  confident,  it  seems, 
(1)  that  S.  Cyprian's  view  of  the  Church's  constitution 
differed  essentially  from  S.  Stephen's;  and  (2)  that 
Ilia,  and  not  the  other,  is  that  which  the  Apostles 
taught.  Please  then  to  explain — surely  it  must  be  very 
easy  for  you  to  do  so — ^what  was  S.  Cyprian's  view, 
thus  received  traditionally  from  the  Apostles.  Did 
he  consider,  as  in  many  parts  of  your  book  you  seem 
to  think  he  did,  that  every  Bishop  is  by  God's  Law 
ecclesiastically  supreme  over  his  own  diocese?  On  the 
contrary,  no  one  took  a  more  prominent  part  than  he 
in  those  Episcopal  Synods,  which  were  constantly 
controlling  individual  Bishops.  Moreover,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  contemplating  (not 
the  question  of  Baptism,  but)  this  very  question  of 
the  Church's  constitution, — ^he  distinctly  laid  down  a 
Doctrine  entirely  contradictory  to  that  with  which 
you  credit  him.  He  distinctly  laid  down,  that  all 
Bishops  are  placed  by  God  under  one  Supreme 
Ecclesiastical  Government.*  You  will  reply  at  once, 
that  he  considered  the  OathoUc  Episcopate  as  the 
supreme  government;  and  so  we  say  also.  But  we 
proceed  to  ask  you,  what  he  held  to  be  the  principle 
of  Unity  in  that  Episcopate.  Did  he  think,  e.g.,  that 
a  majority  of  voting  Bishops  governed  the  Church  ? 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  subject  to  that  majority  ? 

*  See  [the  preceding  Essay,  pp.  346-349]. 
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Or  did  S.  Cyprian  think  that  a  majority  of  PatriarchSy 
or  of  Primates^  or  of  Metropolitans^  was  endowed  by 
God  with  supreme  authority  ?  Not  one  syllable  can 
you  quote  from  him,  which  would  lead  any  one  to 
dream  that  any  such  thought  even  once  entered  his 
mind.  Most  certainly  therefore  the  principles,  on 
which  he  acted  in  resisting  S.  Stephen,  did  not  rest 
on  any  Apostolic  Tradition  concerning  the  Church's 
constitution.  Why  is  this  so  certain  ?  For  this 
simple  reason.  You  cannot  so  much  as  name  any 
doctrine  whatever  on  the  Church's  constitution,^! 
which  you  will  even  allege  that  it  is  Apostolic,  and  of 
which  you  will  at  the  same  time  allege  that  it  was  held 
by  S,  Cyprian.  You  are  driven  yourself  to  explain 
that  Saint's  actions,  not  by  ascribing  to  him  any 
definite  and  traditional  anti -Roman  doctrine,  but  by 
some  different  method  altogether. 

The  principle  here  indicated  seems  to  us  funda- 
mentally important,  in  appreciating  the  various  con- 
troversies which  have  been  raised  on  the  significance 
of  this  or  that  fact  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  We  will 
make  no  apology  therefore  for  pursuing  the  subjeci 
a  little  further,  and  expressing  it  with  somewhat  more 
generality.  Objectors  allege  some  given  statement  or 
act  of  some  given  Father,  as  showing  that  the  present 
Boman  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  Church's  constitution 
differs  from  that  held  in  the  early  centuries.  Let 
us  assume  then  that  this  particular  statement  or  act 
is  one,  which  no  devout  Boman  Catholic  of  a  later 
period  would  have  uttered  or  done.  Now  this  circum- 
stance may  coiiceivatly  arise  from  the  &ct,  that  ike 
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Father  in  qnestion  Held  some  doctrine  on  the  Church's 
constitation,  different  from  the  Roman.  Bat  the  circnm- 
stance  may  merely  arise  from  the  fact^  that  he  made 
some  practical  mistake^  as  to  the  hecunng  of  that 
Doctrine  which  in  theory  he  held.  Now  if  the  latter 
altematiye  be  the  true  one, — not  only  such  Father 
bears  no  adverse  testimony  against  Boman  Doctrine, 
bat  he  is  one  among  that  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
positively  support  that  Doctrine.  Objectors  therefore 
— if  they  are  to  make  any  way  whatever — must  allege 
the  former  altematiye.  They  must  allege  that  this 
Father  held  in  theory  some  positive  doctrine  on  the 
Church's  constitution,  different  from  the  Boman.  We 
prefer  to  them  therefore  the  very  humble  request, 
that  they  will  specify  precisely  what  that  doctrine  is. 
If  they  fail  in  doing  this,  their  objection  ipso  &cto 
collapses.  And  yet  we  protest  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
one  single  case,  in  which  an  Anglican  controversialist 
has  even  attempted  to  do  what  we  desiderate. 


X. 

And  now  for  a  general  view  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  own 
historical  objections.  These  are  divisible  into  two  main 
classes.  Firstly  he  adduces  various  instances,  in  which 
this  or  that  Father  seems  (as  Dr.  Pusey  thinks)  by 
no  means  to  have  held  the  full  Boman  Catholic  Doctrine 
ozi  Papal  Prerogatives.  And  secondly  he  adduces 
various  instances,  in  which  Boman  Catholics  them- 
selves (he  considers)  must  admit,  that  Popes  have  in 
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fact  taught  erroneouslj  ex  cathedr&.  Tliese  two 
classes  of  objections  differ  from  each  other  essen* 
tiallj,  as  to  the  kind  of  answer  that  can  be  giren 
them.  On  the  first  class  it  is  very  easy  to  lay 
down  certain  general  principles^  which  apply  in 
common  to  all^  and  which  may  readily  be  adapted  to 
each  individual  case.  But  to  the  other  class  of  objec- 
tions—as is  evident  from  its  very  nature— no  otho- 
reply  is  abstractedly  possible^  except  a  consideration 
of  them  one  by  one.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  therefore,  this  second  class  of  objections  cannot 
be  encountered,  except  by  a  series  of  successive 
papers.*  But  before  concluding  our  present  article, 
we  will  express  most  briefly  those  general  prindpleSy 
which  will  be  found  applicable  in  every  case  to  the 


*  [Most  of  the  objections,  which  Dr.  Posey  niyiped  under  this 
head,  were  directed  against  that  doctrine  on  Papal  In&OibQity, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  held  by  all  ^'  Ultramontanes."  ETety 
one  of  these  has  been  encountered  in  time  past  by  grave  Oatholic 
theologians  ;  and  (I  think)  with  most  satisfactoiy  resalt.  It  so 
happened  however  under  the  influence  of  circnmstanoes,  that  in 
subsequent  articles  I  considered  in  detail  the  condemnation  of  Pope 
Honorius,  and  also  the  "  Filioque  "  controTcrsy. 

But  there  were  other  objections  pressed  by  Dr.  Pnsey,  which  it 
especially  behoved  me  to  meet.  To  meet  them  (I  say)  was  a  duty 
especially  incumbent  on  myself :  because  they  were  directed  against 
what  he  accounted  exaggerations  of  the  ordinary  "  Ulttamontane  ^ 
Doctrine ;  introduced  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  emphaaized  in  the 
'*  Dublin  Beyiew/  I  met  all  these,  one  by  one,  in  our  following 
number  :  that  for  October  1867.  The  Eirenicon  however  b  now 
so  forgotten,  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  this  bitter 
artide.] 
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whole  first  class  of  objections.     To  this  we  at  once 
proceed. 

We  maintain  then  that^  daring  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Pnsey's  golden  age^  all  those  writers  whom  he  would ' 
himself  account  Catholic  held  explicitly  and  most  un- 
doubtingly  the  doctrines  which  follow.  They  held  (1) 
that  the  Churches  corporate  and  hierarchical  Unity  is 
essential  and  indefectible.  They  held  (2)  that  the  centre 
and  principle  of  this  Unity  is  S .  Peter  or  his  Successor. 
They  held  (8)  that  the  Catholic  Episcopate^  acting  in 
union  with  the  Holy  See,  has  been  inrested  by  God  with 
the  supreme  power  of  governing  the  Church.  They 
held  (4)  that  the  same  Episcopate,  acting  in  the  same 
Union,  has  been  endowed  by  God  with  the  duty  and 
with  the  privilege  of  infallibly  preserving,  in  integrity 
and  unsullied  purity,  a  great  body  of  Dogma  handed 
down  by  the  Apostles.  They  held  (5)  that  this  privilege, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  coining  what  is  new;  to 
receiving  and  authenticating  fresh  revelations;  but  ex- 
clnsively  to  enunciating  and  defending,  whether  against 
direct  or  indirect  attack,  that  one  Faith  given  once  for 
aU.  There  is  no  one  passage,  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey  from 
any  one  Father,  which  has  so  much  as  the  superficial 
appearance  of  denying  any  one  among  these  five  pro- 
positions. Unless  indeed  you  except  one  single  ex- 
pression of  S.  Cyprian^s;  which  Dr.  Pusey  so  curiously 
wrests  into  a  support  of  that  most  anti-Cyprianic  tenet, 
the  independence  of  individual  Bishops. 

Now  Dr.  Pusey  will  not  himself  deny,  that  these 
five  propositions  lead  by  necessary  consequence  to  the 
full  Boman  Oathohc  doctrine.    At  the  same  time  we 
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on  onr  side  admit  most  readily^  tliat  not  nnfreqnentlj, 
in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  action  and  as  some  particnlar 
case  arose^  this  or  that  Father  did  not  rightly  apply 
those  principles  which  he  most  firmly  held.  In  par- 
ticular when  Popes^  as  in  duty  bounds  laboured  (aa 
Mr.  Allies  expresses  it)  to  ''unify''  the  Church  more 
and  more  closely ;  when  with  that  view  they  put  forth 
from  time  to  time  a  greater  power^  not  than  they  had 
hitherto  possessed,  but  than  they  had  hitherto  exercised; 
now  and  then  a  very  obvious  result  ensued.  The 
Bishops^  whose  liberty  of  action  was  thus  diminished^ 
not  unnaturally  appealed  to  their  former  comparative 
independence^  as  though  it  had  been  sanctioned  by 
Apostolic  Tradition.  Lastly^  at  any  given  period 
the  Pope  of  the  day — as  was  to  be  expected  from 
one  whom  God  had  made  ''Guardian  of  the  vine- 
yard''— saw,  far  more  clearly  than  others,  the  true 
extent  and  legitimate  application  of  his  own  Pre- 
rogatives. We  are  perfectly  confident,  that  there 
is  no  one  objection  of  Dr.  Pusey's  former  class, 
which  these  considerations  will  not  amply  solve. 
Mr.  Allies  applies  them  with  sing^ular  power  and  suc- 
cess, to  the  whole  case  of  S.  Augustine  and  Apiarius. 
Our  successive  comments  on  Dr.  Pusey  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  our  general  estimate  of  his  controversial 
character ;  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  our  taking 
trouble,  to  exhibit  a  reasoned  and  formulated  analysis 
of  its  demerits.  Personally  (as  we  have  ahready  said) 
we  entertain  towards  him  ^one  but  most  kindly  and 
respectful  feelings ;  and  we  much  regret  the  attitude  of 
opposition  towards  him,  which  he  compels  us  to  assume. 
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XI. 

These  Tracts  purport  to  show,  hj  an  appeal  to 
history,  that  the  power  now- claimed  by  the  Holy  See 
was  not  given  her  by  God.  And  firstly,  a  word  mast 
be  said  on  this  appeal  itseH  to  history.  Anglicans* 
have  got  hold  of  the  notion,  that  a  Catholic,  in 
arguing  against  them,  is  more  or  less  embarrassed 
by  history;  that  he  tries  to  avoid  facing  the  historical 
argument,  and  to  divert  the  controversy  into  other 
channels.  Never  was  there  a  profounder  mistake. 
Anglicans,  we  consider,  are  thoroughly  beaten,  on 
whichever  side  they  assail  the  Church:  but  if  there 
be  one  battle-field  more  than  another  on  which 
their  defeat  is  utterly  ignominious,  it  is  this  ground 
of  history.  Never  was  there  a  calumny  more  absurd 
as  well  as  shameless,  than  that  which  ascribes  to 
Catholics  in  general,  or  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  in  particular,  an  opinion,  that  the 
Definition  of  Papal  Infallibility  was  a  ^'  triumph  over 
history.^' 

What  can  be — we  will  not  say  its  foundation,  for  it 
has  no  foundation — but  what  can  be  its  origin  ?     We 

*  [In  all  which  follows  of  this  Essay,  I  use  the  term ''  Anglicans  " 
to  denote  those  members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  sympathize 
doctrinally  with  such  writers  as  Dr.  Pusey,  Canon  Liddon,  Pro- 
fessor Bright] 
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can  think  of  no  other^  except  that  the  Archbishop  has 
more  than  once  protested  against  the  view^  that  his- 
tory is  the  divinely  appointed  source^  from  which 
individaal  Christians  are  to  learn  fievealed  Dogma. 
God  has  instituted  an  infallible  Churchy  as  the  one 
authoritatiye  teacher  of  Dogma.  And  the  Church's 
authority  is  made  known  to  the  mass  of  men,  not  by 
their  personal  study  of  history,  but  by  notes  manifest 
and  apparent  to  all.  ^^  Were  the  Church/^  says  F. 
Humphrey, 

"  to  be  discoverable  and  known  only  in  this  way,  by 
means  of  long,  learned,  and  laborious  investigation^ 
salvation  would  be  for  the  few,  and  not  for  ail.  All 
men  have  not  brains,  or  learning,  or  leisure,  for  such 
an  inquiry ;  nay^  more  than  half  the  human  race  can- 
not even  read.  Faith,  then  is  not  to  be  got  from 
books.  ^  Faith  cometh  by  hearing.'  Yes,  it  must  be 
by  signs  and  notes  which  are  apparent  to  all ;  to  the 
poor  as  to  the  rich;  to  the  illiterate  and  the  rude,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  clever  and  the  learned ;  to  the  apple-wonan 
at  the  street-comer,  guileless  of  culture  and  learning, 
as  well  as  to  the  king  in  his  palace,  and  to  the 
philosopher  in  his  study.  She  has  a  soul  to  be  saved 
as  well  as  they ;  for  her,  the  Incarnate  Word  laid 
down  His  Life,  and  shed  His  Blood,  as  much  as  for 
themj  and  she  has,  equally  with  them,  a  right  to 
know  where  is  the  Divine  Teacher  wjio  will  guide  her 
into  aU  truth/' 

But  if  ever  there  were  in  the  world  a  theory 
preposterously  unhistorioal,  —  a  theory  which  treats 
the  records  of  past  time  as  a  mere  almanack  —  a 
theory  utterly  revolting  to  every  historically  cultured 
mind  —  it  is  that  of  Anglicans.     This  is  what  has 
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been  repeatedly  pressed  by  Catholic  controversial- 
ists ;  and  it  is  as  coolly  ignored  in  these  Tracts^  as 
though  (which  however  is  impossible)  their  writers 
had  never  heard  the  allegation.  Once  more  then  we 
must  endeavour  to  urge  on  their  attention^  what  has 
been  bo  persistently  put  forth  against  them  in  Gathohc 
controversy  for  so  many  centuries.  At  the  same  time 
small  is  our  hope^  that  they  will  fulfil  the  most  rudi- 
mentary of  controversial  obligations,  by  giving  some 
little  heed  to  what  is  said  by  their  opponents. 

The  historical  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
High-churchmen  turns  fundamentally  on  the  Church's 
divinely  given  constitution.  And  the  foundation  of 
the  Catholic  historical  argument  is  this:  that  whatever 
Doctrine  on  this  subject  was  unanimously  held  by 
the  Fathers  as  divinely  revealed,  beyond  doubt  was 
really  so  revealed.*  To  hear  Anglicans  talk,  you 
would  think  that  they  hold  this  with  fullest  acceptance. 
Nay,  with  astounding  infatuation,  they  sometimes  per- 
suade themselves,  that  Catholics  hold  it  less  rootedly 
tlian  they  do.  Now  it  is  manifest  on  the  very  sur- 
&ce  of  history,  that  a  certain  very  definite  Doctrine 
concerning  the  Church's  constitution  was  held  unani- 
mously by  the  Fathers;  and  one  would  suppose 
accordingly  that  the  controversy  is  at  an  end.  The 
Church  was  universally  regarded  as  being,  by  divine 
irrevocable  appointment,  one  corporate  Society  go- 
verned  by  the   united  Episcopate.    It   was  further 

*  We  by  no  means  say,  of  course,  that  every  revealed  Doctrine 
Lbjs  been  nnanimoosly  held  as  such  by  the  Fathers  ;  ve  only 
express  the  convene  proposition. 
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unirersally  Held^  that  this  united  Episcopate  has 
received  from  God  the  gift,  of  securely  preserving 
Catholic  Dogma  .  against  all  heretical  corruption; 
insomuch  that  the  Churches  Unity  of  Faith  is  ever 
as  visible  and  unmistakable  a  fact,  as  her  Unity  of 
organization.  All  the  Fathers  held  moreover,  that  a 
certain  precedency  was  conferred  by  Christ  on  S. 
Peter's  See  before  all  others;  whatever  the  exact 
nature  of  that  precedency.  Lastly  the  Doctrine  was 
no  less  universal^  that  the  Church,  thus  constituted, 
has  received  from  Christ  an  irrevocable  promise,  of 
being  preserved  safelj  in  all  her  essential  attributes 
until  His  second  coming.  These  verities  no  doubt 
lead  necessarily  to  one  or  two  further  inquiries :  as 
e.g.  particularly,  what  is  the  trae  nature  of  the  pre- 
cedency accorded  to  St.  Peter's  Seef  and  further, 
what  is  the  principle  of  Episcopal  Unity?  what  is 
that  divinely  appointed  ordinance,  which  indef ectiblj 
secures  the  Unity  of  Episcopal  action?  It  is  not 
equally  manifest  on  the  surface  of  history,  how  these 
two  questions  would  ha.ve  been  answered  by  the 
Fathers ;  or  whether  indeed  all  would  have  given  the 
scume  answer.  Let  these  points  therefore  for  the 
moment  be  reserved;  and  let  us  look  at  those  remain- 
ing features  of  the  picture,  on  which  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  Fathers  were  unanimous. 

The  controversy  then,  as  we  have  said,  would  seem 
really  to  be  at  an  end.  The  Anglican  starts  with 
professing,  that  whatever  Doctrine  on  this  subject 
was  unanimously  held  by  the  Fathers  as  divinelj 
revealed,  was  really  so  revealed.     Catholics,  actoallj 
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holding  what  Anglicans  only  profess,  accept  the 
preceding  picture  in  all  its  minatest  details.  On  the 
other  hand  AngUcans  utterly  reject  it  in  every 
particular.  They  deny  that  the  Church  is,  by  divine 
irrevocable  appointment,  one  corporate  Society ;  and 
they  deny  that  the  Catholic  Episcopate  has  received 
from  God  the  irrevocable  gift  of  securely  preserving 
Catholic  Dogma.  They  have  themselves  chosen  their 
battle-field ;  and  on  that  battle-field  they  are  utterly 
routed  and  put  to  confusion. 

There  are  two  theses  then — quite  essential  to  the 
Anglican  position — ^whioh  are  manifestly  and  flag- 
rantly contradictory  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of 
the  Fathers.  The  first  of  these  theses  is,  that  the 
Church  is  not,  by  divine  irrevocable  appointment, 
one  corporate  Society.  That  Anglicans  maintain 
this  thesis,  is  a  matter  of  eyesight  and  admits  no 
denial.  The  second  fundamental  Anglican  thesis  is, 
that  the  Catholic  Episcopate  has  not  received  from 
God  the  irrevocable  privilege,  of  securely  preserving 
Catholic  Dogma.  This  thesis  they  commonly  dis- 
claim :  but  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  disclaimer 
ioes  but  put  in  clearer  light  the  ignominiousness  of 
•heir  historical  defeat. 

The  Anglican  then  does  not  deny — so  he  assures 
he  world — ^that  the  Catholic  Episcopate  has  received 
Tom  God  the  irrevocable  privilege,  of  securely 
)reserving  Catholic  Dogma.  On  the  contrary,  he 
leclares  that  those  three  societies,  which  he  regards 
s  jointly  constituting  the  Catholic  Church,  agree  in 
*romuiently  testifying   the    fundamental    truths    of 
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Bevelation.  This  or  that  branchy  he  admits,  may  have 
admitted  subordinate  errors;  bnt  he  adds,  that 
neither  the  Koman,  nor  Greek,  nor  Anglican  Gom- 
monion  has  ever  been  sallied  by  heresy*  An  amazing 
statement  indeed  !  For  consider.  According  to  hini} 
it  is  no  matter  of  opinion  bat  a  reyealed  Tnith,  that 
the  Pope  possesses  no  Supremacy  over  the  Episcopal 
Body ;  it  is  no  matter  of  opinion  but  a  revealed  Troth, 
that  the  Pope  is  fallible  when  teaching  ex  cathedr^. 
According  to  him  then,  the  whole  Boman  Chnrcb— 
by  far  the  largest  "  branch^'  of  the  three — ^imposes 
on  her  children,  as  of  grave  obligation,  the  denial 
of  revealed  Truth;  or  in  other  words,  the  belief  and 
profession  of  heresy.  She  imposes  the  obligation 
moreover,  on  no  subordinate  matter,  but  on  the  vezy 
Rule  of  Faith.* 

Such  then  is  that  theory  of  the  Catholic  ChurcH, 
which  an  Anglican  has  the  nerve  to  propose  ss 
patristic.  A  theory  which  affirms,  that  the  large 
majority  of  Catholic  Bishops,  co-operating  with  8. 
Peter's  See,  can  be  permitted  by  Christ  to  enforce 
heresy,  as  of  Catholic  Faith  and  as  a  condition  of 
communion. 

Doubtless,  —  since  the  Anglican  thinks  that  a 
true  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  be  so  de- 
graded and  apostate, — ^there  is  a  certain  unhappy  ccm- 
sistency,  in  his  accounting  his  own  Communion  also 

*  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that,  with  the  yast  majontj  d 
Anglicans,  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  must  U 
a  heresy  :  because  they  consider  it  a  revealed  2Vu£&,  that  erei^ 
person,  bom  of  human  parents,  has  contracted  original  sin. 
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a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Stilly  with  all  his 
extraordinary  power  of  making  himself  beliere  what 
he  wishes^  he  cannot  possibly  acquiesce  in  snch  a  con- 
clngion,  without  resolutely  blinding  himself  to  those 
&cts  which  most  closely  andunintermittingly  surround 
him.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  the  ^'Eirenicon*' 
(p.  10),  with  characteristic  undauntedness,  asserted 
that,  within  the  Church  of  England, "  the  great  body  of 
the  Faith  is  infallibly  fixed ;''  that  she  is  '^a  continual 
unchanging  teacher  of  the  Truth  which  Christ  re- 
vealed.'' And  then — ^within  a  year  of  his  making  this 
assertion — ^he  admitted  that  she  tolerated  within  her 
bosom  errors  worse  than  the  Mahometan.* 

Whatever  else  may  be  in  God's  counsels,  we  may 
Becnrely  prophesy  that  Anglican  High-churchism  has 
no  future  to  expect.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  such 
discussions  as  that  with  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
In  proportion  as  they  produce  any  effect,  th^  will  of 
course  be  personally  serviceable  to  those  directly 
addressed;  for  Anglicans,  remaining  such,  incur 
the  certainty  of  grievous  spiritual  loss,  and  the 
peril  of  eternal  ruin.  But  further.  There  are  two 
forms  of  misbelief,  which  at  the  present  moment  are 
&r  more  threatening  and  dangerous  than  any  others ; 
nz.  liberalism  within  the  Christian  pale  and  antitheism 
without  it.  Now  (for  various  reasons  which  we  can- 
not here  enumerate)  there  is  no  possibility  that  these 
iesolating  errors  can  be  combated  with  permanent 

*  [See  p.  142  of  this  rolume.] 
2  B  2 
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and  f ally  satis&ctory  effect,  except  by  Catholics.  It 
is  most  important  therefore,  tliat  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  those  who  are  otherwise  qaalified  to  engage  in 
such  conflicts — and  Canon  Liddon  for  one  is  eminerdly 
qualified — should  be  in  submission  to  the  fall  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church.* 


APPENDIX. 

HISTOfilOAL  OBJECTIONS   TO  CATHOLIC 

DOCTRINE. 

[Januaiy  1880.] 

I. 

After  I  published  the  preceding  article  in  July  1867, 
circumstances  diverted  me  from  prosecuting  &rther 
at  that  time  my  controversy  against  Anglicans  and 
Dr.  Pusey.  But  one  subject  still  remained,  which 
otherwise  I  should  have  treated  on  some  subsequent 
occasion.  I  wrote  on  this  subject  at  an  earlier  period, 
in  three  entirely  forgotten  pamphlets ;  and  am  not 
without  hope  of  hereafter  republishing  the  moie 
salient  portions  of  those  pamphlets.  Here  I  will  onlr 
attempt  to  set  forth  most  briefly  the  particular  point 

*  [The  article,  from  which  these  last  paragraphs  are  takeiiy  is 
on  the  whole  too  occupied  with  merely  ephemeral  mattexs  to  be 
worth  republishing.  But  the  extract  giyen  in  the  text  seemed 
ayailable,  as  pointedly  summing  up  my  preceding  azgoBMSits 
against  Dr.  Pusey.] 
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to  which  I  refer.     It  has  been  hinted  at  indeed  in  the 
preceding  pages^  but  not  diutinctly  exhibited. 

I  said  in  the  Eighth  Essay^  that  Anglicans  have 
adranced  indeed  an  interminable  array  of  objections^ 
against  the  conclv^Um  to  which  Catholic  controver- 
sialists have  addressed  their  reasoning.  But^  I  added^ 
in  regard  to  the  reasoning  iUelf — ^as  adduced  by  those 
controversialists^  and  set  forth  under  their  guidance  in 
my  preceding  Essays, — ^the  said  Anglicans  have  been 
profoundly  silent.  What  I  have  done  in  those  Essays, 
I  say,  has  merely  been  to  set  forth  after  my  own 
fashion  the  course  of  reasoning,  universally  adopted 
by  Catholic  controversialists.  And  I  am  really  not 
aware  of  one  single  Anglican,  who  has  so  much  as 
looked  that  course  of  reasoning  in  the  face.  On  the 
other  hand  Anglican  objections  to  the  Catholic  conclu. 
sion  are  of  every  imaginable  kind.  Now  there  is  no 
reason  for  treating  in  this  volume  the  other  hetero- 
geneous allegations  to  which  I  here  refer.  But  it 
does  seem  caUed  for— in  connection  with  my  own 
argument — that  I  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  historical 
objections  alleged.  And  what  I  say  of  them 'is  briefly 
this;  that,  in  the  enormous  majority  of  instances, 
there  is  no  need  whatever  of  historical  examination 
and  research,  in  order  that  they  be  peremptorily  over- 
ruled and  put  out  of  court.  In  the  enormous  majority 
of  instances,  the  Church's  Anglican  assailant  is  guilty 
of  the  grossest  ''ignoratio  elenchi.^'  His  reasoning 
is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  very  easy  process  of 
showing,  that  the  facts  alleged  by  him — were  they 
ever  so  true — are  absolutely  and  entirely  irrelevant. 
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For  my  present  purpose^  I  diyide  these  objections 
into  two  diffei^nt  classes.  First  I  will  consider  tho% 
which  are  adduced  against  the  Ghnrch's  Dogma  con- 
cerning her  own  constitation;  and  next  I  will  consider 
those  adduced  against  her  other  Dogmata  of  whatever 
kind.  I  begin  then  with  the  Church's  Dogma,  con- 
cerning her  own  constitution.  And  this  Dogma  is 
obviously  subdiyided  into  two  constituent  portions : 
her  Dogma  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Unity^  and  her 
Dogma  concerning  the  Pope^s  E^rogatives. 


II. 

What  is  objected  under  the  former  head  is  this. 
'*  Certain  Bishops/'  it  is  alleged  "  or  certain  local 
^^  Churches^  or  certain  individuals  commonly  lecog- 
^^  nized  as  Catholics,  have  on  certain  occasions  acted 
or  spoken  in  some  way  or  other,  which  disproves 
the  Catholic  Doctrine.  They  have  acted  or  spoken 
in  some  way  or  other,  in  which  they  could  not  have 
"  acted  or  spoken,  had  they  accepted  the  Dogma  now 
held  by  Boman  Catholics,  concerning  the  Church's 
indivisible  Unity.  And  this  fact,"  so  proceeds  the 
objector,  ^'  shows  that  the  said  Dogma  was  not  handed 
^'  down  by  the  Apostles  as  part  of  the  Deposit." 

Now  one  thing  at  all  events  is  most  certain.  The 
Apostles  either  taught  (1 )  that  the  Church  is  by  divine 
law  one  Body  Politic,  which  is  what  Roman  Catholics 
hold;  or  (2)  that  she  is  by  divine  law  made  up  of 
many  bodies  politic,  each  governed  by  a  Bishop ;  cr 
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(3)  tliat  she  is  by  divine  law  constituted  in  some  other 
conceivable  way;  or  (4)  that  there  is  no  Church  exist- 
ing by  divine  law  at  all.  Now  at  starting  let  us  sup- 
pose for  argument's  sake^  that  one  or  other  of  these 
alternative  doctrines  had  once  been  held  in  some  comer 
of  the  Church  for  some  brief  period.  How  could  one 
reasonably  infer  from  such  a  fact,  that  the  present 
Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  is  a  corruption  ?  All  which 
could  reasonably  be  said  is^  that  one  or  other  of  the 
two  doctrines  is  a  corruption.  And  accordingly  it 
would  be  necessary  further  to  inquire^  on  which  side 
corruption  of  Apostolic  Doctrine  really  existed.  But 
there  is  here  no  space  for  carrying  on  this  line  of 
thought^  which  is  in  truth  entirely  inapplicable  to  the 
facts  of  the^case. 

What  I  say  tiben  directly  is  this.  For  not  one  of 
the  three  alternative  theories  above  named^  has  so 
much  as  one  syllable  of  even  plausible  historical  argu- 
ment ever  been  adduced.  Let  th9  Anglican  contro- 
versialist say  plainly^  which  of  the  three  non-Catholic 
doctrines  just  now  recited  he  alleges  to  have  been 
divinely  revealed.  And  then  let  him  adduce  some 
show  at  least  of  historical  argument^  in  &vour  of  that 
doctrine.  This  is  where  Anglican  controversialists  so 
ignominiously  break  down.  Let  them  mention  if  they 
can  one  single  historical  fact^  which  even  tends  to  show 
that  any  one  accounted  a  Catibolic^  in  any  age  of  the 
Church,  held  any  doctrine  on  the  Church's  Unity 
different  from  ours.  Let  them  first  formulate  that 
doctrine,  different  from  ours,  which  they  allege  the 
individual  in  question  to  have  held.    And  then  let 
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them  addace  some  historical  proof  for  their  assertion^ 
that  he  did  hold  the  doctrine  which  they  shall  haTB 
thns  formulated.  This  is  exactly  what  they  never  bj 
any  accident  even  attempt  to  do.  They  may  point 
out  very  easily  indeed^  that  this  or  that  Catholic,  in 
this  or  that  emergency,  grievously  &iled  to  grasp 
the  consequences  which  legitimately  ensue  from  some 
doctrine  which  he  theoretically  held.  But  a  million 
such  facts  are,  I  need  not  say,  simply  barren  of  all 
controversial  value. 

Exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies,  to  the  second 
constituent  portion  of  the  Church's  Dogma  conoeming 
her  own  constitution.  If  she  is  by  divine  appointment 
one  Body  Politic — she  must  necessarily  possess  some 
divinely-appointed  centre  or  principle  of  Unity.  What 
is  that  centre  or  principle  ?  On  the  Boman  Catholic  view, 
the  Apostles  proclaimed  as  part  of  God's  law,  that  the 
Pope  is  ecclesiastically  supreme  over  the  Church.  But 
imaginably  they  may  have  taught  as  divinely  revealed 
some  doctrine, — ^which  differs  indeed  from  this, — but 
which  yet  is  consistent  with  their  Dogma  concerning 
Ecclesiastical  Unity.  They  may  imaginably  have  taught 
e.g.  (1)  that  the  Church  is  subject  by  Grod's  law  to  the 
majority  of  Bishops ;  or  (2)  to  the  majority  of  Patri- 
archs ;  or  (3)  to  some  Patriarch  other  than  the  Roman ; 
or  (4)  to  some  other  authority  which  maybe  named.  I 
call  on  any  Anglican  to  name  if  he  can  any  one  fact  in 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  gives  so  much  as  plausible 
or  colourable  countenance  to  any  one  of  those  ima- 
ginable theories.  There  is  literally  no  rival  theory 
producible.     None  from  East,  any  more  than   from 
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West;  none  from  earlier^  any  more  than  from  later 
centniies;  none  from  those  who  most  energetically 
resisted  particular  exercises  of  Papal  power^  any  more 
than  from  those  who  most  consistently  apheld  them. 
If  Ecclesiastical  Unity  were  commanded  by  divine 
law — and  if  no  other  bond  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity 
except  the  Papal  were  at  any  time  even  alleged  as  of 
divine  appointment — then  it  must  be  this  latter  and 
no  other  which  was  incnlcated  by  the  Apostles. 

There  is  in  fact  one  most  simple  and  axiomatic 
canon  of  historical  interpretation,  under  which 
the  whole  body  of  such  historical  objections  abso- 
lutely and  irrecoverably  collapses.  I  will  state  it 
thus:  ^'No  word  or  act  of  early  Christians  can 
be  admitted  as  evidence  of  Divine  Tradition,  unless 
we  can  refer  such  word  or  act  to  some  principle, — 
which  admits  of  being  stated, — and  which  we  can  sup- 
pose these  Christians  (consciously  or  imconsciously) 
to  have  held.''  This,  I  say,  is  axiomatic.  Any  words 
or  acts,  which  we  cannot  so  refer,  must  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  the 
various  causes,  which  tend  to  obscure  and  corrupt 
Tradition.  Such  &tcts  cannot  be  taken  as  testifying 
any  Doctrine  handed  down  from  Apostolic  times; 
because  (by  hypothesis)  there  is  no  such  Doctrine, 
which  they  can  even  be  alleged  as  testifying. 
And  I  need  hardly  say  how  many  are  the  difiEerent 
causes — quite  distinct  from  Apostolic  Tradition — 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  language  or  action 
of  a  Catholic  or  body  of  Catholics,  on  some  particular 
occasion.     Such  Catholics  may  have  been  moved  by 
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Tinconscioas  jealou&tj  or  antipathy ;  hj  seU-will  and 
hatred  of  restraint;  by  slowness  in  discerning  the  legi- 
timate consequences  of  acknowledged  tmfeh  ;  by  cher* 
ished  prejudices ;  by  individual  or  national  pecuharLties ; 
by  reasoning,  good  or  bad;  by  imagination,  conjecture, 
impulse.  The  question  in  any  giren  case  is,  whether 
their  language  or  conduct  be  due  to  one  or  oth^  of 
these  sinister  causes;  or  whether  it  be  due  to  some 
Apostolic  Tradition  which  had  reached  them.  And 
what  I  here  urge  is  this.  No  controversialist  can  (with- 
out  the  grossest  fallacy)  ascribe  any  given  conduct  of 
any  given  ancient  Catholics  to  their  acceptance  of  some 
Apostolically-descended  anti-Roman  doctrine — ^unu 
he  has  performed  a  previous  task.  He  must  first  of  all 
set  forth  what  is  the  doctrine — different  from  that  now 
professed  by  Roman  Catholics— ^in  regard  to  which  he 
will  even  allege,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  was  taught  by 
the  Apostles,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  it  was  really 
held  by  those  ancient  Catholics  whom  he  cites  as 
witnesses.  Now  this  is  the  feat  which  Anglican  con- 
troversialists never  attempt  to  accomplish.  They  seem 
never  to  think  of  the  question  whether  they  are  right, 
so  eager  are  they  to  show  that  we  are  wrong.  They 
do  not  seem  to  care  what  Antiquity  does  proTe;  so 
impetuous  is  their  resolve  to  show  at  all  hazardsj  that 
there  is  one  doctrinal  system  at  all  events  which 
Antiquity  does  not  prove. 

There  is  one  class  (no  doubt)  of  Anglican  objections 
against  the  Church's  Dogma  concerning  her  own  con- 
stitution— ^to  which  what  I  have  said  does  niot  apply. 
The  Church  teaches  that  the  Pope  is  in&llible  in  his 
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ez  cathedr&  pronouncements ;  and  the  Anglican  rejoins, 
lihat  this  or  that  Pontifical  ex  cathedr&  utterance  is 
certainly  erroneous.  These  objections  must  of  course 
be  carefully  examined^  each  on  its  own  respective 
grooiid.  But  objections  of  this  kind  bear  hardly  more 
than  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to  the  innumerable 
miscellaneous  facts,  brought  together  by  an  Anglican 
from  eveiy  comer  of  Church  history^  as  telling  against 
the  Soman  Catholic  Creed.  The  constant  and  weary- 
ing reiteration  of  two  names — ^Liberius  and  Honorius 
— shows  how  little  that  is  even  prim&  facie  plausible 
can  be  adduced  on  historical  grounds^  against  the 
tmth  of  Pontifical  In&Ilibility. 


m. 

And  now  as  regards  the  second  class  of  Catholic 
Dogmata;  those  which  do  not  concern  the  Church's 
constitution.  A  very  few  words  will  suffice  on  this 
head;  and  I  may  take  at  random  l^ranauhstantiationy 
as  a  pattern  specimen  of  the  class.  Anglicans  are  for 
ever  calling  on  us  to  prove  such  a  Dogma^  if  we  can, 
by  the  exclusive  instrumentality  of  Scriptural  and 
patristic  statements.  Never  was  there  a  more  patent 
instance  of  '^ignoratio  elenohi.'^  The  historical  argu- 
ment for  Transubstantiation  is  absolutely  complete,  as 
soon  as  we  have  given  an  historical  proof  of  thQ  Church's 
InJG&llibility.  From  that  moment^  the  burden  of  argu- 
ment is  thrown  entirely  on  opponents.  No  doubt  it  is 
imcyinable  that  Anglicans  might  legitimately  arrive^  on 
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hiBtorical  grounds,  at  an  anti-Catholic  conclusion  on 
tbe  subject.  They  might  imaginably  prove  to  demon- 
stration, from  Scriptural  and  patristic  data,  that  there 
was  no  Dogma  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Christians 
under  the  magisterium  of  the  Apostles,  whicb  admits  of 
being  reasonably  developed  into  the  defined  Dogma 
of  Transubstantiation.  Nothing  less  than  this  indeed 
would  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  them.  But  if  (per 
impossibile)  they  did  succeed  in  proving  this,  they  would 
undoubtedly  succeed  in  proving  a  very  anti-Catholic 
conclusion :  for  they  would  succeed  in  proving,  that 
Christianity  is  not  from  God.  I  have  urged  this  point 
more  than  once  in  the  preceding  Essays.  It  is  quite 
certain  on  historical  grounds  that,  if  Christianity  came 
from  God,  the  Church  in  communion  with  Borne  is  an 
infallible  Teacher.  The  Anglican  objector  does  not  in 
any  way  set  himself  to  confront  this  argument ;  but 
only  purports  to  prove,  on  further  historical  grounds, 
that  she  is  not  an  infallible  Teacher.  Take  the  premiss 
which  he  does  not  deny ;  combine  it  witb  the  premiss 
which  he  strenuously  affirms  ;  and  the  logical  conclu- 
sion is  obvious. 

I  need  hardly  add  however,  that  Catholic  theologians 
do  a  very  great  deal  more  than  is  required  by  the  neces- 
sities of  their  argument.  They  love  ix>  exhibit  the 
Scriptural  and  patristic  testimonies  for  Transubstan- 
tiation, or  any  other  Catholic  Dogma ;  and  to  trace  the 
thread  of  Tradition  thereon  through  every  successive 
age.  Only  Anglicans  should  be  reminded  once  for  aD., 
that  this  is  entirely  ''ex  abundanti.^'  The  historical 
argument  for  Transubstantiation   or   for  any  other 
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Boman  Catholic  Dogma  is  absolutely  complete^  jast 
so  soon  as  tlie  historical  argoment  is  complete^  whicli 
establishes  that  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome 
is  infallible  in  her  teaching. 

I  have  been  engaged,  for  many  pages  back,  in  draw- 
ing out  a  sample  of  the  historical  arguments  available 
for  the  Church's  Dogma  on  her  own  constitution.  My 
readers  however  must  not  suppose  me  to  have  for- 
gotten the  great  principle,  which  I  expressed  in  F. 
Humphrey's  words  a  few  pages  back.  Uevealed  Truth 
must  really  be  discoverable  by  the  individual  through 
means  adapted  to  his  capacity ;  in  most  cases,  there- 
fore, through  means  altogether  distinct  from  that  of 
argumentative  historical  investigation.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add,  that  there  is  no  one  truth  which  I  am 
in  less  danger  of  forgetting  than  this. 


EXTENT    OF    THE    OHURCH^S    INFALLI- 
BILITY  IN   DEFINING. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

[Janiuuy  1880.] 

I  HAVE  mentioned^  in  my  PreUmiiiary  Essay,  the 
controversy  whicli  gave  occasion  to  the  short 
Latin  treatise^  published  in  1869^  of  which  a  trans- 
lation here  follows.  As  I  apprehend  the  matter^  the 
main  points  of  that  controversy  were  as  follows.  First 
as  regards  its  basis. 

1 .  My  opponent  and  myself  were  agreed  in  renouncing 
Gallicanism.  We  both  held^  that  whatever  definitional 
Infallibility  is  possessed  by  the  Ecclesia  Dooens,  is 
possessed  by  the  Pope  speaking  ex  cathedr&. 

2.  We  were  also  agreed^  that  whatever  definitional 
Infallibility  the  Pope  practically  clad^ms^  such  Infalli- 
bility he  should  be  accounted  by  every  Catholic  to 
possess. 

The  chief  questions  at  issue  were  these  four; 
though  there  were  some  few  others^  incidental  and 
subordinate. 

1.  Are  Catholics^  or  are  they  not^  under  a  grave 
obligation  of  accepting  as  infallibly  just  those  "  minor  " 
doctrinal  censures — censures  distinct  firom  the  parti- 
cular nota  "  heretical '* — ^with  which  the  Pope  may 
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liaye  officially  stigmatized  tliis  or  that  proposition  f 
Is  it^  or  is  it  not  trae^  that  Catholics  are  reqnired  to 
regard  the  Pope  as  haying  power  to  issue  such  censures 
ex  cathedr&  f 

2.  Does  Infallibility^  or  does  it  not,  extend  beyond 
the  limit  of  Truths  either  actually  or  at  least  yirtually 
revealed  f  Does  it  extend  to  the  definition  of  what  I 
liave  called  "protective"  truths?  By  this  term  I 
understand  '^  truths^  in  regard  to  which  the  Pope  may 
judge  that — ^though  they  are  neither  actually  nor 
virtually  reyealed — still  their  firm  and  undoubting 
acceptance  by  the  faithful  is  necessary  or  important, 
in  order  to  the  due  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
Deposit."  Has  the  Pope  power,  or  has  he  not,  of 
defining  such  protective  truths  ex  cathedr&7  Are 
Catholics,  or  are  they  not,  bound  on  each  occasion  to 
accept  such  Definitions  as  infallible  ? 

3.  Have  Popes  from  time  to  time  issued  ex  cathedr& 
what  may  be  called  ea;po^^um(i2  pronouncements  f  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  can  no  Papal  pronouncement  be 
truly  accounted  ex  cathedr&,  unless  it  be  expressed  in 
the  shape  of  some  logically  and  definitely  expressed 
proposition  or  propositions  f 

4.  Are  there  certain  external  notes,  whereby  a  defi- 
nition ex  cathedr&  may  be  securely  known  ?  Or  on  the 
contrary  is  -the  question,  whether  any  given  Act  be 
ox  cathedrA,  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
(external  and  internal)  of  the  particular  case  ? 

Three  pamphlets  passed  on  each  side,  without  either 
party  convincing  the  other ;  and  I  then  published  the 
short    Latin  treatise,   of  which  a   translation   here 
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follows.  In  my  original  pamphlets  I  more  than  once 
dwelt  on  the  circumstance^  that  theologians  (in  mj 
hnmble  opinion)  had  by  no  means  gpiyen  the  sabject 
that  degree  of  methodical  and  scientific  considoratioii, 
which  was  dne  to  its  importance.  And  I  ended  my  first 
pamphlet  by  "  taking  for  granted/'  ''  that  I  may  have 
made  varions  incidental  and  minor  mistakes  in  treating 
so  large  a  qnestion/'  At  a  later  period  (Joly^  1874, 
p.  2j  note)  I  said  that^  in  my  Latin  treatise^  ^'  one  ch* 
two  subordinate  but  not  altogether  unimportant 
portions  of  what  I  had  originally  maintained  are  either 
retracted  or  expressed  with  some  hesitation/'  "  This 
wasdone/^  I  added,  '^in  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
one  or  two  eminent  theologians/'  One  of  these 
retractations  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treatise :  see 
note  to  the  Ninth  Thesis.  But  indeed  I  have  now  no 
doubt  that,  in  various  parts  of  my  pamphlets,  I  pressed 
one  or  two  of  my  points  much  too  far ;  though  I  do 
not  now  exactly  remember  what  those  points  were. 
This  was  due  in  part,  I  take  for  granted,  to  the  heat  of 
polemics ;  but  it  is  due  still  more  (I  think)  to  a  certain 
hankering  after  premature  logical  completeness^  which 
I  quite  recognise  as  prominent  among  my  intellectual 
faults.  On  looking  however  (after  an  interval)  at  my 
Latin  treatise,  I  find  that  I  am  still  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  various  Theses  there  expressed. 

The  title  of  this  treatise*  speaks  indeed,  not  of 
"Theses "  only,  but  of  ''  Questions."    These  latter  were 

*  '^De  lofiftUibilitatis  extensione  Theses  quasdam  et  QuBstio&es 
theologomm  jadicio  subjicit  Qnhelmus  Geoigios  Ward,  D.Ph." 
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two  in  nnmbeTj  and  I  do  not  here  translate  them.  The 
first*  asked  in  effect,  whether  on  certain  occasions  the 
Pope  may  in  some  shape  propose  to  all  the  faithful 
8ome  doctrine  as  certain,  without  imposing  on  them 
the  obligation  of  its  acceptance.  I  expressed  myself 
as  strongly  disposed  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative ;  but  I  am  now  rather  disposed  to  the  other 
alternative.  The  matter  however  requires  a  much 
longer  and  more  detailed  treatment,  than  could  here 
be  given  to  it.  The  second  question  was,  whether 
those  Decisions  of  a  Pontifical  Congregation  which 
expressly  state  the  Pope's  confirmation  of  them,  are 
to  be  accounted  Pontifical  ex  cathedr&  Acts.  I  defer 
to  a  future  occasion  any  treatment  of  this,  not  very 
practically  important,  question. 

The  title  of  my  Latin  pamphlet  was  too  large.  The 
pamphlet  does  not  treat  "  the  extent  of  Infallibility," 
but  only  "the  extent  of  definitional  Infallibility." 
It  was  altogether  silent  e.g.  on  the  Pope's  extent  of 
Infallibility  in  canonizing  Saints ;  approving  religious 
orders;  devotions;  disciplinary  rules;  Ac,  &o.  I 
have  now  therefore  corrected  the  title  accordingly. 

Otherwise  I  have  thought  it  better,  for  more  than 
one  reason,  to  translate  the  treatise  exactly  as  it  stood. 
Once  or  twice  I  alter  a  few  words  to  express  more 
clearly  what  I  meant ;  but  even  these  I  always  include 
between  brackets.    What  notes  I  now  add,  are  also 


*   C( 


An  qaoties  Pontifex,  in  expOBitione  qu&dam  doctrinali,  fi  deles 
omnes  quid  ab  eis  pro  certo  tenendum  sit  edoceat,  eo  ipso  ex 
catliedi4  loqoi  censeatnr." 

2  r 
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included  within  brackets.  And  I  finbjoin  two  Appen- 
dices :  one  on  tlie  authority  of  the  Syllabus^  the  otiier 
on  the  comparative  frequency  of  ex-Gathedr&  Acts.  I 
omit  the  original  Preface^  as  under  present  circum- 
stances superfluous. 


CERTAIN  THESES  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
JUDGMENT  OP  THEOLOGIANS. 

■ 

[Macchl869.] 
PEINOIPLES  ASSUMED  IN  THE  AEGUMENT. 

WITH  a  view  to  making  the  whole  matter  more 
clear,  we  wiU  here  mention  afew  prindplea, 
which  in  the  following  pages  will  be  assumed  as  oertsm. 

I.  Whatever  [definitional]  Ynfallibility  is  possessed 
by  the  ^^cclesia  Docens^'^  that  same  Infallibility  is  po&* 
sessed  by  the  Pope  [teaching  ez  cathedrft] .  So  hold 
by  &r  the  most  numerous  and  most  grave  theologians. 

II.  The  words  "InfalUble/'  '^lufsUibly,"  or  others 
precisely  equivalent,  are  seldom^  if  indeed  ever,  f  oimd 
in  Papal  Decrees.  Even  the  Canons  of  the  Coundl  of 
Trent — even  the  Definition  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion— are  not  called  by  the  Church  in  so  many  words 
infallible. 

III.  It  appertains  to  the  Pope's  Infallibility^  that  he 
never  claims  for  himself  in  practice  any  larger  InfsUi- 
biliiy  than  he  in  reality  possesses.  ^^By  tbe  mere 
fact/'  saysBouix  ('^De  Papa,"  Vol.  11.,  p.  236)  thatk 
defines  something  and  commands  bdief  in  it,«~by  thst 
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very  fact  he  at  the  same  time  defines,  and  commands 
belief  in,  liis  own  competence  to  define  the  same/^  K 
therefore  we  desire  to  know  the  extent  of  the  Pope's 
Infallibility,  we  have  onlj  to  inquire  what  extent  of 
InfaUibility  the  Pope  oloima  for  himself  in  practice. 

lY.  In  whatever  Decrees  the  Pope  binds  the  faith* 
ful  to  yield  interior  and  altogether  absolute  assent  [to 
his  teaching  therein  contained]  of  those  Decrees,  he 
practically  teaches  and  proposes  the  Infallibility. 

Y.  The  Pope  therefore  is  infallible  in  all  those  Defi- 
nitions, in  regard  to  which  he  manifests  his  intention 
of  obliging  all  the  faithful  to  their  interior  and  entirely 
absolute  acceptance. 

YI.  The  Pope  never  speaks  with  Infallibility  strictly 
so  called,  except  when  he  speaks  (as  it  is  called)  ex 
cathedrft ;  that  is,  when  he  speaks  as  Universal  Doctor, 
exercising  his  Apostolical  authority  of  teaching.  If 
it  is  manifest  that  he  intends  to  impose  on  all  the 
faithful  entirely  absolute  assent, — ^by  that  very  fact  it 
is  manifest  that  he  speaks  infallibly,  and  therefore 
ex  cathedrft.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  is  manifest  that 
he  speaks  ex  cathedrA., — ^by  that  very  &ct  it  is  manifest 
that  he  imposes  on  all  the  fauthful  an  obligation  of 
entirely  absolute  assent. 

These  principles  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  those 
with  whom  just  now  we  are  in  controversy;  if  we 
except  one  or  two  words  bearing  on  Gallicanism. 
Galileans  themselves  however,  I  hope,  will  for  the 
most  part  agree  with  the  following  Theses ;  if  in  every 
case  they  will  suppose,  that  the  voice  of  the  Pope  is 
supported  by  the  consent  of  the  Bishops. 

2  f  2 
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And  here  it  will  be  nsefal  also  to  premifle  a  certain 
Definition. 

The  ''  Deposit  of  Faith^''  as  it  is  called,  embraces 
all  those  and  only  those  Tmths^  which  were  revealed 
immediately  by  Qod^  and  deliyered  immediately  to  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles. 

PIBST  THX8I8. 

The  Church  is  infallible,  not  only  when  she 
anathematizes  certain  propositions  as  heretical, 
but  also  when  she  stigmatizes  them  with  some 
minor  censure :  when  e.g.  she  proscribes  tihem 
as  erroneous,  approaching  to  heresy,  fidse, 
scandalous,  temerarious,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  not  wanting  anthors  grave  and  rery 
grave  who,  when  they  have  some  altogether  separate 
question  directly  under  their  consideration,  [seem  on 
the  surface]  to  confine  Infallibility  within  the  sphere  of 
Dogmata  actually  contained  in  the  Deposit  of  FaitL 
But  these  same  authors,  when  they  explain  their  minds 
more  at  length,  show  most  clearly  that  they  hold  so 
such  view.  Murray  indeed  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
("De  Ecclesift,'*  d.  17,n.  63),  that  the  tenet,  to  which 
our  Thesis  is  opposed,  "  down  to  this  very  day  has  not 
so  much  as  one  grave  and  approved  theologian  in  its 
favour." 

Now  the  primary  and  most  direct  proof  of  this 
Thesis  is  derived  from  the  Doctrine,  that  the  Church 
is  infallible  in  her  whole  magisterinm. 
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The  Ghurcli/'  says  Perrone^  '^  performs  the  offioe 
...  of  magistra  .  «  .  .  in  her  daily  ministry, 
'^  wherein  by  verbal  and  practical  inculcation  she  in- 
'^  stmcts  the  faithful  in  all  those  things  which  con- 
'^  duce  to  their  training  in  pure  doctrine  and  morality, 
and  leads  them  as  it  were  by  the  hand  along  the 
path  of  eternal  salvation.  CathoUcs  contend  that 
^^  Christ  has  endued  the  Church  with  Infallibility  in 
''  the  performance  of  this  office "  ("  De  Locis,'* 
n.  347). 

Now  whenever  the  Church  condemns  propositions 
as  erroneous,  or  approaching  to  heresy,  or  worthy  of 
any  other  censure,  what  she  does  is  precisely  (using 
F.  Perrone's  words)  to  "  instruct  the  faithful  in  those 
things  which  conduce  to  their  training  in  pure 
doctrine  and  morality.'*  These  censures  therefore, 
as  being  included  in  the  Church's  raagisterium,  are 
undoubtedly  infallible. 

Another  and  most  irrefragable  argument  for  this 
Thesis  may  be  taken  from  those  celebrated  Bulls, 
the  ''Unigenitus'*  and  '' Auctorem  Fidei.''  In  these 
Bulls  many  doctrinal  censures  are  pronoviced  on 
various  propositions.  And  in  each  ^'perpetuo  valiturft 
Gonstitutione ''  the  Pope  explicitly  and  in  so  many 
words  imposes  a  strict  obligation  on  all  Catholics, 
not  to  ihinh  otherwbse,  concerning  the  proscribed  pro- 
positions, than  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Bull.  But  '^  the 
"  Pope  is  in&lUble  in  all  those  Definitions,  in  regard  to 
'^  which  he  manifests  his  intention  of  obliging  all 
'^  the  faithful  to  their  interior  and  entirely  absolute 
''  acceptance.''    (See  principle  Y.  page  435.)     The 
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Pontiff   therefore    undoubtedly  lias    the    power  of 
infallibly  pronouncmg  sucli  minor  censures.* 

*  [The  words  in  the  "  Aactorem  Fidei,"  to  which  the  text  refeziy 
inn  as  follows.  ^*  Mandamus  igitar  omxubiis  ntriiisqae  eexoft 
Christi  fidelibns,  ne  do  dictis  propositionibus  et  doctrinis  sentirc^ 
dooere,  preedieare  pnesomant^  oontra  qaam  in  hio  nostrft  Constitii- 
tione  declaratni."  In  the  '*  Unigenitos  *  the  ezpreasions  an 
entirely  similar. 

Some  of  these  minor  censures — such  as  "  temerarious,"  **  scanda- 
lous," "  pernicious,'*— do  not  by  their  very  wording  imply,  that  the 
condenmed  proposition  is  fcdse.  And  some  theologians  in  bd 
hold^  that  a  tnu  proposition  may  be  censured  ex  cathedi&»  as  hong 
^  temerarious  "  or  the  like  under  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  momeni 
For  my  own  part  I  follow  those  very  feir  more  numerous  and  gisTe 
theologians,  who  entirely  dissent  from  this  view ;  and  I  gave  my 
reasons  in  October  1867,  pp.  346-34a  At  the  same  time  I  have 
always  admitted  that  the  question  is  an  open  one. 

But  erery  Catholic — I  humbly  maintain — ^is  bound  to  hold  as 
most  certain,  that  the  Church  is  infallibU  in  pronouncing  Uteie 
minor  censures  :  that  what  she  pronounces  "  temerarious  "  e.  g.  is 
infallibly  **  temerarious  ; "  &a  &c.  &c  ^  All  Catholic  theologians 
without  exception  that  I  know,"  declares  Cardinal  Manning 
^  teach  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  all  such  censures  "  (**  Petit 
Privilegium,''  iii.  p.  74).  And  the  Cardinal  proceeds  most  TordMy 
to  argue  for  the  general  proposition  which  I  have  just  stated. 
Nor  is  it  %nly  dogmatic  theologians  who  have  so  spoken.  In 
the  controversy  which  occasioned  the  present  treatise,  I  alleged 
that  erery  moral  theologian,  who  has  touched  the  matta  at  aE, 
speaks  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  above  said.  I  mentioned 
the  names  of  Yiva,  S.  Alphonsus,  Bouvier,  ScavinL  My  opponent 
candidly  added  on  his  own  account,  ^  that  even  such  authors  as 
Lacroix  and  Beuter, — ^who  contemplate  the  holding  that  a  eon- 
demned  proposition  may  be  true,— still  condemn  of  grvot  sui  sodk 
as  hold  ihA  injxutiw  of  iU  condemnation,^' 

Another  explanation  should  be  added.  A  proposition  is  con- 
demned ^'in  sensu  ab  auctore  intento."  In  order  thersfore  to 
undfirstand  in  what  sense  some  proposition  has  been  oeoamed,  it 
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The  Infallibility  of  the  Church  is  not  confined 
to  things  which  axe  actually  or  virtually  con- 
tained in  the  Deposit,  but  extends  further.  It 
extends  namely  to  all  those  truths,  which  the 
Church  may  judge  to  be  so  connected  with  the 
Deposit,  that  imless  Catholics  hold  them  firmly, 
the  Deposit  can  either  not  at  all,  or  at  least  not 
so  well,  be  preserved  and  guarded  in  its  entire 
fulness. 

Truthfl  ''virtually  revealed^'  are  of  more  than  one 
ckss.  A  truth  is  "  virtually  revealed,"  when  it  logi- 
cally follows  from  two  premisses  which  are  revealed. 
A  truth  is  also  said  to  he  "  virtually  revealed,"  when 
it  is  rightly  inferred  from  the  logical  combination  of 
a  revealed  Truth  with  one  known  by  Season.  And 
there  is  perhaps  also  a  third  class  of  "virtually  revealed" 

is  often  necessaiy  to  investigate  in  what  sense  the  condemned 
writer  intended  it. 

Farther  there  is  a  very  important  distinction  between  the 
practical  results  of  a  Pope*s  Act,  when  he  condemns  some  tenet  as 
heretical,  and  when  he  only  stigmatizes  it  with  a  minor  censure.  I 
haTe  said  something  on  this  in  pp.  299,  300  of  this  volume ;  and 
recur  to  the  matter  at  greater  length,  in  the  first  Appendix  to  this 
Essay. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  England,  that  Mgr.  Fessler  speaks  as 
though  he  were  not  certain  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility  in  minor 
censures.  But  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  certain^so  I  confidently 
maintain^than  that  this  is  a  mistake,  See  the  ^  Dublin  Beview," 
fot  July,  1876,  pp.  87-89.] 
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truths  :  those  namely  which  are  deduced  from  troths 
of  the  two  former  classes  hj  a  still  further  process 
of  logic. 

There  are  some  Catholics^  who  extend  indeed  the 
Church's  Infallibility  to  these  ''virtually  revealed'* 
truths^  but  nevertheless  extend  it  no  further.  Yet  by 
every  Catholic  it  ought  to  be  considered  most  certain, 
that  the  Church  is  able  to  determine  those  truths  also 
infalHbly,  which  (before  such  Determination  of  the 
Church)  were  neither  actually  nor  virtually  revealed; 
but  which  are  judged  by  the  Church  necessary  or  use- 
ful^ in  order  to  protect  the  Deposit.  Truths  of  tiiis 
kind  we  may  call  ''protective" ;  and  it  is  of  them  we 
are  speaking  in  this  Thesis. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  examples  of 
these  "  protective  "  truths ;  by  which  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently evident^  that  this  Second  Thesis  cannot  per- 
missibly be  doubted  by  any  Catholic. 

1 .  Let  us  take  for  our  first  example  such  a  Dogmatic 
Fact^  as  e.g.  the  sense  of  Jansenius  objectively  mani- 
fested in  his  book  "Augustinus.''  The  following  pro- 
position is  most  certainly  infallible.  "Certain  five 
assertions  are  contained  in  Jansenius's  book^  according 
to  the  legitimate  and  objective  sense  of  that  book." 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  proposition — ^before  it  was 
determined  by  the  Church — could  be  logically  deduced 
from  any  revealed  premiss.  No  chain  of  syllogisms 
can  be  imagined^  issuing  in  the  proof  of  this  pro- 
position^ which  should  contain  any  revealed  Dogma, 
as  even  one  premiss  of  one  syllogism.  The  pro- 
position is  therefore  "protective,"  and  not  "virtuallj 
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reyealed/'  But  that  the  GhnrcH  was  infallible  in 
declaring  it^  no  Catholic  in  these  days  will  venture  to 
deny.* 

2.  Then  again  consider  the  power  which  the  Charch 
in  all  ages  has  claimed  for  herself,  of  judging  in- 
bUibly  not  only  concerning  the  doctrines,  but  concern- 
ing the  persons  of  heretics.  She  anathematized  not 
merely  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  Eutychianism;  but  also 
Arias,  Nestorias,  Eu^yches.  The  Church  indeed  does 
not  judge  concerning  inward  acts.  Nevertheless  she 
has  often  commanded  the  faithful  to  hold,  not  only  that 
certain  tenets  are  heretical,  but  also  that  a  particular 
man  was  objectively  (so  to  speak)  a  heretic ;  that  a 
certain  mcui  in  his  external  manifestations  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  heretic.  The  following  proposition — with 
many  others  similar — has  been  taught  infallibly  by  the 
Church.  ''  Anus  really  taught  the  doctrine  which  is 
called  Arian."  But  this  proposition  is  merely  '' pro- 
tective;'' nor  could  it,  before  the  condemnation  of 
Arius,  bave  been  deduced  from  any  revealed  premiss 
by  any  logical  process.f 

*  [Since  I  wrote  this  treatise,  I  observe  that  one  modem  theo- 
logian, Bulsanas,  does  seem  to  deny  that  the  Church  was  infaUible 
on  the  I>ogmatic  Fact  concerning  Jansenius.  He  adds,  however  : 
^  Those  followers  of  Jansenius  erred  and  iinned  most  gravely  who, 
while  they  condemned  the  Five  Propositions  proscribed  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  nevertheless  refused  to  confess  that  the  Five  Pro- 
positions were  truly  contained  in  Jansenius's  book ;  although  the 
Roman  Pontifis,  with  full  Episcopal  assent,  judged  and  declared 
this  fact."    "  Theologia  Oeneralis,"  section  240.] 

t  [So  S.  Leo  II.  anathematized  his  Predecessor  HonoriuH, 
because  the  latter  ''did  not  labour  to  preserve  in  purity  this 
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8.  The  third  example  shall  be  taken  from  what  maj  be 
called  Ecclesiastical  terminology.  '^  That  the  Church 
has  the  right  of  appointing  and  (as  it  w^re)  conse- 
crating certain  words^  as  definitely  and  (among  those 
which  are  proposed)  alone  fitting  and  most  fitting  for 
the  signification  of  this  or  that  Dogma — ^is  eyident 
from  her  practice.  And  that  she  is  infaUibU  in 
designating  such  terms^  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  otiierwise  she  would  be  liable  to  error  in  the 
teaching  and  preserving  of  the  Faith.  For  in  deag- 
nating  such  words^  her  very  end  is  to  teach  the  Faitli, 
and  in  the  most  fitting  manner  to  keep  it  pnre  and 
safe/'  (Murray,  ''  De  BcclesiA,"  d.  1 7,  n.  102.)  Let  us 
then  consider  the  following  proposition.  "The  word 
'homoousios'  expresses  most  suitably  that  veiT 
Dogma  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  all  Catholics  recognize.^'  This  proposition 
— ^before  the  Church  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  tiie 
word  in  question — ^in  no  way  followed  from  revealed 
premisses.  Nevertheless  in  a  '^  protective"  proposition 
of  this  sort,  the  Church  is  to  be  considered  inlallible. 

4.  The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  various 
propositions,  which  Popes  have  from  time  to  time  in- 
fallibly condemned.  Pius  VI.,  for  example,  teaches 
in  the  '^Auctorem  Fidei,*'  that  Clement  IX.  did  not 
restore  peace  to  the  Church  by  approving  the  dis- 
tinction between  jus  and  factum  (prop.  13) ;  and 
again,  that  most  holy  men  and  doctors  have  studied 

Apostolic  Church  by  the  teaching  of  Apostolic  Traditioii,  b«t 
suffered  the  spotless  to  be  polluted  by  the  pro£uie  betmy&L"] 
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Scholastic  Theology  with  great  adTantage  to  the 
Catholic  religion  (prop.  76).  And  many  Pontifical 
Declarations  of  this  sort  might  easily  be  adduced. 

Moreover  this  second  Thesis  is  emphatically  estab- 
lished by  those  words  of  Pins  IX. — ^taken  from  the 
Constitation  ^'Grayissimas  inter  " — which  Murray  ser- 
vioeably  quotes  ("De  BcclesiA,"  d.  17,  n.  42).  ''The 
Church,^'  so  speaks  the  Pope,  ''by  the  power  committed 
to  her  from  God,  has  not  only  a  right  but  stiU  more 
duty  ....  to  proscribe  and  condemn  all  errors,  if 
the  integrity  of  the  Faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
shall  have  required  this.^'  And  he  condemns  the 
contrary  opinion,  as  "erroneous,  injurious  to  the 
Faith  and  to  the  Church's-  authority.^'  All  errors 
therefore  can  be  in&llibly  condemned  by  the  Church, 
of  which  the  condeomation  "  is  required  by  the 
integrity  of  the  Faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls.'' 
This  is  the  exact  Thesis  we  are  defending. 

Lastly, — according  to  that  Definition  of  a  theological 
censure  which  (as  F.  Perrone  tells  us)  "  is  commonly 
given  "  ("  De  Virt.  Theol."  part  1,  n.  500),— any  pro- 
position  can  be  censured,  which  is  "  in  <my  way  hurtful 
to  the  Faith.'^  According,  therefore,  to  the  common 
opinion  of  theologians, — ^it  is  not  only  those  proposi- 
tions which  are  in  some  way  contrary  to  the  Faith  that 
can  be  condemned,  but  also  those  which  are  in  any 
way  hwrtful  to  it. 

And  here,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  append  two  remarks.  One  of 
these  is  merely  verbal.  Some  persons  (I  think)  give 
the  name  "  virtually  revealed  "  to  these  "protective" 
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truths^  even  before  they  are  defined  by  the  Cbnrcl. 
Whatever  may  be  [the  propriety  of  this  ezpresdon], 
at  any  rate  it  is  manifest  that  truths  of  this  descrip- 
tion^ before  the  Church's  Definition  of  them^  cannot 
be  logically  deduced  from  any  reyealed  premiss. 

Nevertheless^  after  the  Declaration  of  the  Church, 
these  traths  are  beyond  all  doubt  rightly  called  "  virtu- 
ally revealed.''  Take  an  obvious  illustration.  "The 
Church  is  infallible  in  every  proposition,  of  which  she 
commands  the  entirely  absolute  acceptance.''  Here 
we  have  a  revealed  premiss.  "  That  those  five  asser- 
tions are  really  contained  in  Jansenius's  book — lias 
is  a  proposition,  of  which  the  Church  commands  IJie 
entirely  absolute  acceptance."  Here  is  a  premiss 
known  by  Reason :  [i.e.  by  means  of  testimony]. 
And  from  these  two  premisses  taken  together,  it 
follows  directly  that  those  five  assertions  were  reallv 
contained  in  Jansenius's  book.  This  latter  truth  th»^ 
fore — from  the  time  that  the  Church  declared  it — has 
been  "virtually  revealed."* 

*  [I  cannot  now  remember,  why  I  did  not  here  refer  to  tba 
defined  Doctrine  concerning  the  H0I7  Father's  Civil  PriDcedom. 
This  Doctrine  is  most  certainly  neither  a  revealed  ▼eril^',  sor 
(before  its  Definition)  logically  dedacible  from  such.  NevertfaeLen 
(as  I  often  pointed  out  in  the  "Dublin  Review*')  the  SylUboi 
expressly  declares,  that  "  all  Catholics  are  bound  (debent)  most 
firmly  to  hold**  the  Doctrine  in  question.  If  any  one  reply  tbst 
the  Syllabus  was  not  quite  certainly  issued  excathedrl, — ^I  w<wM 
submit  to  his  attentive  judgment  what  I  urge  on  this  matter  in  sa 
Appendix  which  follows. 

In  regard  to  this  Second  Thesis,  there  is  another  fact  to  be 
carefully  noted.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  his  well-known  letter  tc 
Count  Dam  of  which  I  gave  a  translation  in  Jnly  1870»  ppi  225- 
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thisd  thesis. 

Many  truths,  which  primarily  and  in  their 
proximate  materia  are  not  theological,  but 
philosophical,  political,  historical,  physical, — are 
nevertheless  so  connected  with  things  revealed, 
that  their  declaration  is  most  useful  and  some- 
times even  necessary  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
Deposit.  Such  truths  the  Church  can  declare 
infalHbly. 

This  Thesis  requires  no  further  proof,  than  'has 
been  given  for  the  preceding  Theses. 

Nevertheless^  in  order  to  understand  the  matter 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  both  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  Now  in  the  first  place  the  Church 
teaches  nothing,  except  for  the  sake  of  the  Deposit. 
She  is  interested  in  theological  matters  for  their  own 
sake ;  but  for  other  matters  she  has  no  regard,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  theological.  It  can 
be  conceived,  for  instance,  that  some  philosopbical 

231  y  makes  an  important  statement.  Had  the  Ck>uncil  been  able 
to  sit  another  year,  a  proposed  Canon  would  have  been  submitted 
to  episcopal  approbation,  defining  (under  sanction  of  anathema) 
"that  the  Church's  Infallibility  extends,  not  only  to  the  Deposit 
of  Faith,  but  to  everything  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such 
Deposit."  Cardinal  Antonelli,--while  making  the  obvious  remark 
that  this  Canon  may  possibly  receive  some  modification  from  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  tibe  Episcopate, — nevertheless  declares, 
that  it  is  in  itself  no  more  than  an  *^  exposition  of  the  maxims 
and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church ;  principles  repeated 
o?er  and  over  again  in  the  Acts  of  former  General  Councils.'*] 
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system  is  opposed  indeed  to  reason  or  experience; 
while  nevertheless  it  is  not  injnrions  to  the  Deposit  of 
Faith.  A  system  of  this  kind  the  Chorch  would  not 
have  the  power  of  condemning.  Or  to  express  the 
same  trath  in  other  words^ — if  the  Chmrch  condemn 
certain  philosophical,  political^  physical  tenets,  from 
that  yery  fact  it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  that 
those  tenets  are  injurious  to  the  Faith. 

However,  what  is  theologically  false  cannot  be 
philosophically  true.  Therefore — if  any  phflosopbical 
opinion  is  stigmatized  with  some  theological  oensnre 
which  declares  it  to  be  false, — ^then,  even  in  teadung 
Philosophy,  it  is  to  be  held  as  certain  that  sach 
proposition  is  false.  And  thus,  although  the  Church 
does  not  teach  human  sciences  from  their  own  prin- 
ciples, she  can  nevertheless  very  importantly  advance 
and  assist  them.* 

•  [Cardinal  Manning,  in  hia  «  Petri  Privilegiom"  (iiL  67-79), 
draws  out  a  sample  of  the  various  non-revealed  truths  neeessaiy 
for  security  of  the  Deposit,  on  which  the  Chorch  can  spesk  in* 
Mdbly.  In  their  number  are  (1)  various  truths  of  natonl  reason 
and  natural  science ;  as  that  8ul»tance  exists,  or  that  the  sod  is 
the  form  of  the  body.  There  are  (2)  various  truths  d  human 
histoiy ;  as  that  the  Council  of  Trent  issued  certain  Oanons,  or 
that  Pius  IX.  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception.  There  an 
(3)  what  may  be  called  dogmatic  historical'  &etB ;  as  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  CEScumenical,  or  that  Leo  XIII.  is  true  Pope, 
or  that  the  Yulgate  is  authentic.  There  axe  (4)  tratha  of  interpre- 
tation ;  as  that  Jansenins's  book,  according  to  its  legitimate  objec- 
tive sense,  contains  five  certain  tiieses.  All  this  is  over  and  abofre 
what  I  have  mentioned  under  my  Second  Thesis:  viz.  the  Cfaoitk^ 
Infallibility  in  her  use  of  dogmatic  kmguage;  and  in  condwnnitg 
(what  I  may  call)  the  parson  of  heretics.] 
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FOUBTH  THBBI8. 

When  the  Church  declares  any  truths  to  be 
thus  connected  with  the  Deposit,  by  that  very 
fact  she  pronounces  them  to  be  contained  in 
the  materia  of  Faith  and  Morals. 

Martin  Y.  calls  those  Decrees  which  were  published 
against  Wickliff^  "  so  many  Determinations,  Concln- 
'^  sions^  and  Decrees  in  Materia  Fidei/^  Now  among 
WickliGTs  condemned  propositions  the  following  are 
found: — ''UniyersitieSj studies,  colleges  •  •  •  andpro- 
''  fessorships  in  the  same  were  introduced  in  the  vain 
"  spirit  of  heathenism :  they  are  of  as  much  use  to  the 

Church  as  the  Devil  is  "  (prop.  29).   "  The  Epistolaa 

Decretales  are  apocryphal,  and  lead  one  astray  from 
"  the  Faith  of  Christ ;  and  those  clerics  are  foolish 
'^  who  consider  them "  (prop.  38).  But  the  contra- 
dictory of  these  propositions  is  neither  immediately 
revealed,  nor  logically  deducible  from  what  is  imme- 
diately revealed.  And  nevertheless  we  have  it  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Pope  and  the  Council,  that  they  are 
contained  in  Materia  Fidei.  Those  truths  therefore, 
which  the  Church  declares  for  protection  of  the 
Deposit,  by  that  very  fact  she  accounts  as  contained 
in  the  materia  of  Faith  and  Morals. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  an  inference  of  some  importance. 
TVhen  this  or  that  theologian  limits  InfaUibility  to 
the  materia  of  Faith  and  Morals, — ^we  cannot  thence 
infer  that  it   even  occurred  to  his  mind  to  doubt 
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the  Clmrcli'B  Infallibility  in  declaring  ''protectiTe" 
trutlifl.* 

And  here  by  the  way  we  will  say  a  few  words 
about  another  manner  of  speaking.  It  is  the  custom 
of  some  theologians — possibly  even  the  Popes  haTe 
sometimes  so  spoken — to  call  those  truths  only  ''Dog- 
mata/' which  are  rerealed  by  Gk)d;  and  all  thoaeimtlis 
which  are  merely  connected  with  the  Deposit  of  Faitli^ 
they  name  "  Doctrines/'  We  will  ourselves  adopt 
this  distinction.  Propositions  of  every  sort— pMlc 
sophical^  historical,  political,  physical — ^we  will  call 
"  doctrinal,''  in  so  far  as  they  are  referred,  or  capable 
of  being  referred,  to  the  Deposit  of  Faith. 

JJTTE  THESIS. 

The  Church  not  unfrequently  teaches  in- 
fallibly, not  only  when  she  aflfirms  or  condemns 
some    definite  proposition;    but    also    when 

*  [It  will  be  leen  at  once  how  important  is  this  aigament,  in 
regard  to  the  Vatican  Definition  of  Pontifical  InfidlibOity.  This 
Definition  prononnces  the  Pope  to  be  infallible,  when  he  defines  a 
doctrine  concerning  Fadith  or  Moralt  to  be  held  by  the  UniTeisi! 
Church. 

Cardinal  Manning  ('<  Petri  PriTilegiom,"  iiu  pp.  60, 61)  pats 
together  Tarions  equiTalent  phrases,  osed  by  different  theologius. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Valentia  says  that  the  Pope  is  inlSdlible  *^  in  ood- 
troyerted  matters  which  hare  respect  to  piety; "  Bellannine^  '^  io 
things  which  pertain  to  faith ;"  S.  Antoninus  **  oonoeming  wliit- 
ever  relates  to  £uth,  whether  speculatiye  or  practical  ;"Sittxa 
*<  in  things  which  pertain  to  doctrine,"  such  as  the  approTil  d 
religious  orders;  Melchior  Canns  ^'in  deciding  controveniei on 
religion.'] 
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(sometimes  in  a  flowing  and  rhetorical  way)  she 
publishes  an  Exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

From  among  the  many  Expositionci  which  there  are 
of  tUs  sort^  I  will  mention  a  few. 

1.  That  S.  Leo's  Epistle  to  8.  Flavian  is  now  an 
infallible  Bnle  of  Faith^  not  one  theologian  bas  ever 
donbted ;  *  although  the  GklUcans  indeed^  according  to 
their  principles^  would  say  that  it  was  not  infallible^ 
until  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the  Bishops.  But 
after  this  assent^  to  use  Bossuet's  words^  this  Epistle 
has  been  ''  proposed  [to  the  Church]  as  an  irrevocable 
Rule  of  Faith,  most  perfect,  and  most  certain."  Now 
in  this  Epistle  the  Holy  PontiflF  neither  confirms  nor 
condemns  definite  propositions.  He  is  entirely  occu- 
pied with  fuUy  and  accurately  working  out  an  Expo- 
dtion  of  Catholic  Dogma. 

2.  Some  (Ecumenical  Councils  have  put  forth  their 
Definitions,  not  in  the  way  of  propositions,  such  e.g.  as 
were  S.  Cyril's  anathematisms ;  but  in  the  way  of  fnll 
and  diSnse  exposition.  This  was  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

3.  Again,  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches,  not  only  by 
"Canons'^;  but  also  by  "Capitula,*'  which  are  so 
many  Expositions  of  Catholic  Doctrine.  That  the  In- 
fallibility of  these  Capitnla  is  not  less  than  that  of 
the  Canons,  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the  words  of  the 
Council.  In  the  Sixth  Session,  for  instance,  the  Fathers 

*  [I  cannot  now  remember  why  I  ventaied  to  say  qtiite  so  much 
u  this ;  considering  my  opponent  had  mentioned  BeUannine,  aa 
the  one  exception  to  this  otherwise  nniTersal  fact] 

2  O 
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spoke  as  follows :  '^  The  Holy  •  .  •  Sjmod  of  Trent 
'^  .  .  .  .  here  intends  to  expound  (exponere)  to  all  the 
'^  faithfiil  the  true  and  sound  Doctrine  of  Justification 
''^ .  .  .  strictly  forbidding  anyone  hereafter  to  6eKartf, 
'^  preachy  or  teach  otherwise^  than  as  is  determined  and 
''  declared  by  the  present  Decree/'  Then  follows  tke 
first  Capitulum.  "  In  the  first  place  the  holy  Synod 
declares/^  See,  &c.  There  are  sixteen  of  the  Capituh; 
and  when  they  are  finished^  the  Tridentine  Fathers 
proceed  thus  :  '^  After  this  Catholic  doctrine  on  Justi- 
fication^ which  unless  each  man  a,ccepts  faUhfidly  and 
firmly  he  cannot  be  jtustified,  it  has  pleased  the  Holy 
Synod  to  add  these  Canons ;  so  that  all  may  know 
not  only  what  they  ought  to  hold  and  to  follow,  bat 
also  what  they  ought  to  fl^e  from  and  avoid  J*  The 
Capitula  then  teach  what  the  Catholic  is  bound  "  to 
hold  and  follow  '^ ;  the  Canons,  what  he  is  bound  to 
'^  flefe  from  and  avoid."  But  all  Catholics  are  com- 
manded to  "accept  faithfully  and  firmly ''  the  Capitula 
not  less  than  the  Canons.*  But,  as  we  have  so  often 
said,  the  Church  is  infallible  in  all  those  Determinations^ 
in  regard  to  which  she  commands  all  the  faithful  to  hold 
them  with  an  interior  and  wholly  absolute  assent. 

It  does  not  however  follow  from  all  this  (to  make  a 
remark  in  passing)  that  any  one  would  [necessarily] 
be  a  heretic,  who  should  deliberately  dissent  from  the 
Doctrine  put  forth  in  the  Tridentine  Capitula;  but  only 
that  he  would  sin  mortally  against  the  virtue  of  faith. 
4.  Next  for  the  celebrated  Bull  ^'  TJnam  Sanctam" 

♦  See  Murray,  "  De  EcclesiA,"  d.  17,  no.  277,  278. 
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Suarez  calls  this  Ball  a  ''Definition  of  the  Pope, 
reodTed  and  approved  bj  the  common  consent  of  the 
Church''  (De  Fide,  d.  20,  s.  8,  n.  22).  But  this  Bull 
is  nothing  else  than  a  comprehensive  Exposition  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  concerning  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Sacerdotium  and  the  Imperium.^ 

A  few  other  examples  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages ;  but  what  we  have  said  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

It  may  easily  happen  therefore,  and  not  unfrequently 
does  happen,  that  some  Pontifical  Eoeposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine  is  issued  ex  cathedr&.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  undoubted  that  Popes  often  put  forth  various 
doctrinal  Expositions,  which  are  not  issued  ex  cathedri, 
and  are  not  strictly  in&llible.  It  is  therefore  of  some 
moment  that  we  should  know,  which  of  these  Exposi- 
tions are  to  be  accounted  infallible,  and  in  what  part 
b&llible.  This  question,  it  seems  to  us,  theologians 
have  not  sufBciently  elucidated ;  or  they  have  not  duly 
^ven  their  mind  to  its  consideration ;  or  they  have  not 
thought  it  opportune  to  inquire  deeply  into  the  matter. 
Jn  this  subject,  some  things  appear  to  us  certain,  some 
ess  certain.t    We  will  begin  with  what  is  certain. 

SIXTH  THESIS. 

It  is  not  all  doctrinal  Expositions  of  the  Pope, 
hat  are  issued  ex  catliedr&.      Sometimes  he 

*  [I  am  now  disposed  to  retract  my  reference  to  the  "  Unam 
anctam,**  for  more  than  one  reason.] 

t  [The  "less  certain"  points  refer  to  the  two  "Questions"; 
hich  do  not  appear  In  this  translation.] 

2  G  2 
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speaks,  not  in  order  to  teach  the  whole  Ghurcli, 
but  to  give  some  private  individual  or  some 
particular  Church  doctrinal  admonition.  Expo- 
sitions of  this  sort,  although  they  possess  the 
very  highest  authority,  are  not  to  be  accounted 
altogether  infallible. 

For  the  office  is  committed  to  the  Pope,  not  only  of 
teacliing,  bat  also  of  ''^  ruling  and  guiding  (gaber- 
nandi)  the  Church/'  Now  it  appertains  especially  to 
the  ^'  Giibernator  Ecclesisd,"  that  lie  admonish  private 
CathohcB  and  particular  Churches  concerning  tbeir 
doctrinal  errors,  and  lead  them  back  to  the  full  Truth. 
He  discharges  this  same  office  of  ^*  Grubemator  Doctri- 
nalis  "  (so  to  speak^)  when  he  instructs  recent  oonyerts 
in  CathoUc  doctrine^  as  it  were  catechetically:  which 
function  Eugenius  IV.  performed  in  his  instruction  to 
the  Armenians.  In  like  manner  the  Pope  discharges 
the  office  of  "  Ghibemator  Doctrinalis,''  when  he  sends 
back  answers  to  Bishops^  or  even  to  private  Catholics, 
who  have  sought  his  doctrinal  judgment.  ^'  For  Popes 
often  answer  the  private  questions  of  this  or  thai 
Bishop,  by  setting  forth  their  own  opinions  on  the 
questions  proposed;  without  expressing  any  judg- 
ment by  which  they  will  the  faithful  to  be  obliged."* 
Of  this  description  most  probably  was  Nicolas  I.*3 
answer  to  the  Bulgarians.  Acts  of  this  sort  are  Pan-- 
Uficaly  but  not  ex  cathedrd.  They  come  from  the 
Pope  as  Pope,  but  not  as  Universal  Doctor.    "  AE 

•  CanuB,  "  De  Locis,"  L  6,  a  S— 7. 
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these/'  says  F.  Perrone,  ''considering  the  Supreme 
Authority  with  which  they  issue^  are  always  to  be 
held  as  of  great  value;  and  to  be  received  with 
htunble  submission  and  reverence  of  mind;  but  still 
they  do  not  constitute  a  Definition  ex  cathedrft/'* 

In  the  Monothelistic  controversy,  Honorius  wrote 
hia  Epistles  to  Sergius  as ''  Ghibemator  Doctrinalis ''  of 
the  Church.  In  this  capacity  he  acted  so  inf  elicitously, 
that  after  his  death  he  was  rightly  anathematized 
by  S.  Leo  11. — not  as  a  heretic :  God  forbid  I — ^but  aa 
a  favourer  of  heretics,  and  a  partaker  in  their  offence. 
He  put  forth  no  Decree  at  aQ  ex  cathedr&.  Indeed 
that  Honorius  himself  was  wholly  free  from  the  Mono- 
thelistic heresy,  is  abundantly  clear  from  his  Epistles. 
Still  he  did  not  at  all  understand  the  significance  and 
gravity  of  the  question  at  issue.  And  he  admonished 
the  Eastern  Patriarchs  to  abstain  from  using  that  term 
^the ''  gemina  operatic,'*— which  nevertheless  was  the 
only  fitting  term  to  set  forth  and  preserve  the  Catholic 
Truth.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  taught  nothing 
ex  cathedr&,  concerning  the  unsuitableness  of  the  term. 

SEVENTH  THESIS. 

In  those  Expositions  of  doctrine  which  are 
issued  ex  cathedrd,  it  is  not  everything  that 
is  infallible ;  but  only  those  things  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  Definition  itself. 

The  preamble  of  a  Pontifical  Act,  for  instance ;  or 

•  «  De  Locb,"  n.  726,  note  (2). 
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the  argaments  brought  forward  for  proof ;  are  com- 
monlj  not  intended  by  the  Pope  to  oblige  the  assent 
of  the  faithful  as  infallibly  trae.  And  in  an  Act  of 
this  sort  there  are  often  to  be  fonnd  other '' obiter 
dicta,''  which  are  put  forth  by  the  Pope  in  the  way  of 
exhortation,  advice,  &c.,  &c.,  but  not  as  expressing  an 
integral  part  of  the  Truth  defined  therein. 

In  (Ecumenical  Councils  themselves,  it  is  the  '^Defini- 
tion  "  alone  which  is  '^  defined.''  The  rest  of  wfaai  is 
contained  in  the  Acts  possesses  commonly  the  highert 
authority ;  but  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
promised,  that  the  statements  therein  contained  be 
infallibly  true.  The  same  principle  holds  good  entirely, 
as  is  evident,  with  Pontifical  utterances  ex  cathedii. 

A  practical  inference,  which  follows  from  this  thesiS; 
is  drawn  out  excellently  (as  is  his  wont)  by  Tann^: 
"  If  the  Pope  puts  forth  any  Decree  in  the  materia  of 
Faith  as  Pastor  of  the  Church,  we  should  carefolly 
consider  by  the  light  of  its  circumstances — such  as 
the  occasion  of  its  being  written,  the  question  pro- 
posed, the  words  of  the  Decree — what  it  is  which  ike 
Pope  intends  to  teach  or  determine  directly.  Things 
which  are  said  only  for  a  proof  and  eonfirmatum  of 
the  defined  Verity,— or  which  are  said  incidentaUji 
only  and  by  the  way, — are  not  included  in  the  Defini- 
tion :  nor  is  it  supposed  that  the  Pope  intends  to 
oblige  the  Church  to  believe  these  thmgs.''  (^'  ^ 
Fide,"  n.  261.) 

EIGHTH  THBSI8. 

It  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  tW 
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Gregory    XVI.    promulgated    the   Encyclical 
•'  Mirari  Vos"  ex  cathedriL 

For  in  the  Encyclical  "  Singulari  nos/^  wliicli  that 
Pope  afterwards  addressed  (June  23rd,  1834)  to  all 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  he  expressly  testified  this. 
''In  onr  Encyclical  Letter''  —  that  is  the  '^ Mirari 
Yos^'^ — '^  dated  August  15th,  1832,  we  announced, 
according  to  the  functions  of  our  office,  to  the  whole 
GatlLoHc  flock,  sound  Doctrine  and  which  alone  it  is 
la/w/kd  io  follow  concerning  the  heads  therein  men- 
tioned.'' Later,  in  ihe  same  Encyclical,  Gregory  XVI. 
spoke  concerning  that  Doctrine  ^'  which  in  our  said 
Letter  we  defined,  according  to  the  authority  given 
to  our  unworthy  selves  [humilitati  nostrsa],  both  with 
regard  to  the  subjection  due  to  civil  powers ;  and  with 
regard  to  warding  off  from  the  people  the  deadly 
poison  of  indifferentism ;  and  with  regard  to  curbing 
the  exorbitant  laxity  of  thought  and  speech;  and  with 
reg^d  to  condemning  unlimited  Hberty  of  conscience 
[omnimoda  conscientiss  libertate],"  &c.,  &o. 

Thus,— on  the  testimony  of  the  Pope  himself, — ^in  the 
SncycUcal  ''  Mirari  Vos,"  '^  according  to  the  function 
of  his  office,"  "according  to  the  authority"  divinely 
'^  given  to  him,"  he  "  defined  the  Catholic  doctrine," 
''  which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  follow."  It  is  really 
impossible  that  the  obligation  of  absolute  interior 
assent,  by  which  all  Catholics  are  bound,  should  be 
Tnore  clearly  expressed.  But  in  all  those  Determina- 
tions— ^as  we  have  so  often  argued  —  the  Pope  is 
infallible,  in  which  he  wills  to  impose  on  the  faithful 
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tlie  obligation  of  holding  them  with  an  interior  aad 
wholly  absolute  assent. 

Moreover  the  whole  history  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  Encyclical  shows  most  dearly^  that 
the  Pope  published  it  as  an  in&Ilible  Bule  of 
Faith. 

1.  On  February  Srd^  1832,  Lamennais  and  his  com- 
panions offered  a  humble  memorial  to  Gregory  XVT. 
In  this  memorial  they  speak  thus* :  ''Deign,  O  Father^ 

to  look  upon  some  of  thy  most  humble  servants; 

who  are  accused  of  rebellion  against  thy  infaOSbU 
''  and  at  the  same  time  most  sweet  authority.  If  so 
''  much  as  one  of  their  thoughts  is  out  of  accordance 
''  with  thine,  that  one  they  cast  away  and  abjure." 
Moreoyer  Cardinal  Pacca,  on  August  16th,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Lamennais,  which  was  written  by  command 
of  the  Pope  himself.  In  this  letter  he  expressly 
declares,  that  the  Pope  has  at  length  done  the  exact 
thing  which  Lamennais  had  long  desired.  Then  bd 
proceeds  in  these  words :  ''EUs  Holiness  was  the  less" 
able  to  abstain  from  promulgating  his  judgmentp 
''  because  the  Episcopate  on  all  sides  have  enlzeated 
this  Apostolic  Chair,  that  they  may  obtain  a  solemn 
decision  firom  the  infallible  mouth  of  Peter's  Suc- 
cessor concerning"  your  ''doctrines."  The  Pope 
therefore,  speaking  through  Cardinal  Pacca,  openly 
avers  that,  in  deUvering  judgment,  he  assented  to  tiie 
wishes  both  of  the  Episcopate  and  of  Tjamennaifl. 

*  All  these  citations  are  taken  from  Lamennais's  woik  oaDed 
•' AflTaires  de  Borne  ":  CaiUeox  et  Cie.,  Paris.  1886-7. 
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Now  wliat  were  these  wishes?  Precisely  that  the 
Pope  should  put  forth  an  infallible  jadgment. 

2.  Then  on  May  8th,  1883,  Gregory  XVI.  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toolonse :  "Tour  letter,'* 
he  says,  ''  was  delivered  to  as  when  we  had  already 
for  a  long  time  been  applying  onrselves  to  that  care 
and  thonght,  which  were  necessary,  in  order  that, 
according  to  the  custom  and  precedent  of  this  Holy 
See^  •  .  *  we  might  teach  opportunely  all  sons  of  the 
Church  what  .  •  .  should  be  preached  concerning  this 
most  sad  argument.  Being  mindful  also,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  admonition  of  our  Predecessor,  Leo 
the  Great,  that  our  unworthy  selves  are  placed  over 
the  Church  in  his  name  toAotfd  faith  repels  all  errors j — 
we  well  understand  it  to  be  specially  entrusted  to  us 
that  we  exert  all  our  endeavours  in  those  matters  in 
which  the  well-being  of  the  whole  Church  may 
possibly  suffer.  .  .  .  This  we  have,  by  the  help  of 
God  and  the  special  protection  of  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin,  faithfully  performed,  in  an  Encyclical  Letter 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  dated  the 
Day  of  her  solemn  Assumption,  in  which  {aeeorcU 
ing  to  the  function  of  our  office)  we  have  put 
forward  the  sound  Doctrine^  and  thai  which  alone  it 
is  lawful  to  follow"  The  Pope  then  testifies  that, 
in  the  ''Mirari  Vos,**  he  spoke  as  the  heir  of  Peter's 
Infallibility ;  that  he  published  it  to  '^  teach  all 
''  Catholics  the  sovmd  Doctrine*' ;  and  lastly,  that 
that  doctrine  was  ''that  which  alone  it  is  lawful  to 
follow.'' 

8.  Gregory  XVI.  also  wrote  in  quite  the  same  sense 
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to  [another]  Biahop  on  October  6th  in  the  same  year. 
He  regrets  that  Lamennais  has  not  yet  made  it 
''manifest''  to  the  Catholic  world. ''that  he  hoUt 
firmly  a/nd  strongly  and  professes  that  sound  Doc- 
trine'' which  is  pnt  forth  in  the  Encyclical.  He 
regrets  that  that  person  "  honours  the  supreme  auiho- 
rity'^  of  the  Pope  "indeed^  but  has  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to "  the  Pope's  "judgment  and  the  DodriMs 
laid  down  by  him."  Gregory  AVI.  sets  forth  lastly; 
what  it  is  which  he  reqaires  of  Lamennais :  name^, 
"that  he  should  affirm  that  he  follows  eoleiif  and 
absolutely  the  Doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Encyclical] 
and  that  he  will  not  write  or  approve  of  anytiiiBg 
out  of  harmony  with  it." 

4.  Lastly^  Cardinal  Pacca,  by  command  of  tihe 
Pope^  wrote  another  letter  to  Lamennais  on  the  28iJi 
day  of  November  in  the  same  year.  In  this  he  regrets 
exceedingly^  that  Lamennais  has  not  "submitted" 
himself  to  the  "mfalKble  pronouncements  of  the  moudi 
of  Peter." 

It  is  most  remarkable^  in  how  many  and  how 
various  ways  the  Infallibility  of  this  Encyclical  has 
been  testified  by  its  author  Gregory  XVI.  himsoif.  In 
all  Ecclesiastical  history  I  doubt  if  so  much  as  one 
Pontifical  Act  could  be  found,  concerning  which  there 
are  more  indubitable  proo&,  that  the  Pope  published 
it  with  the  intention  of  binding  all  the  Faithful  to  a 
wholly  absolute  assent. 

From  this  Thesis  several  inferences  ensue,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  foUowiilg  pages.  Let 
us  here  notice  one  only ;  namely,  that  nowhere  hae 
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any  Pope  used  more  vehement  and  more  rhetorical 
language  than  in  this  Encyclical.  The  proposition, 
— ^that  "  for  every  man  liberty  of  conscience  should 
be  asserted  and  vindicated'^ — is  condemned  as  a 
^' most  pestilential  error"  and  an '' insanity/'  rather 
than  merely  an  "  erroneous  opinion/'  That  "  liberty 
of  the  press,"  which  prevails  at  the  present  time, 
^'is  declared  most  foul"  (teterrima)  and  '^  never 
to  be  sufficiently  execrated  and  detested."  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  an  in&ilible  pronouncement 
may  proceed  ex  Petri  Cathedr&,  although  it  be 
expressed  by  words  exceedingly  vehement  and 
rhetorical. 

Some  have  taken  occasion  from  these  vehement 
and  rhetorical  words,  to  deny  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Encyclical.  They  have  protested  that  expressions  of 
this  kind  would  [press  too  cruelly  on  men's  consciences] 
if  the  Encyclical  were  to  be  considered  ex  cathedr&. 
[They  have  added]  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  cloud 
and  mist  of  words,  no  Catholic  could  tell  to  what  pre- 
cise Determination  interior  assent  is  due.  But  I  think 
this  objection  can  be  met  very  easily.  All  Catholics 
attribute  to  the  Scriptures  a  much  more  (so  to  apeak) 
pervcuive  Infallibility,  than  to  any  Doctrinal  Exposi- 
tion put  forth  by  the  Church :  for  in  Holy  Scripture 
there  are  no  ''  obiter  dicta;"  and  the  very  arguments 
are  infallibly  true.  Now  certain  words  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Jude  (see  2  Peter  ii.  19 ;  Jude  10-16)  are  not 
leas  vehement  than  those  of  Gregory  XVI.  S.  Paul 
also  abounds  in  rhetorical  passages.  We  ask  our 
adversaries  therefore,  how   we   can  sufficiently  tell 
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exactly  what  it  is^  in  these  rhetorical  passages,  whidi 
the  Holy  Ghost  teaches?* 

KINTH  THBSIS. 

In  many  Encyclical  Letters,  and  Consistorial 
Allocutions,  and  other  Apostolical  Letters 
Pius  IX.  spoke  ex  cathedra. 

That  once  at  least  in  the  coarse  of  his  Pontificate 
Pius  IX.  has  spoken  ex  cathedr&,  is  recognized  by  all 
CathoUcsj  nor  can  he  who  says  otherwise  be  a 
Catholic  at  all.  Snch  atterance  was  in  the  Dogmatic 
Bull ''  Ineffabilis." 

This  phrase  ^'  ex  cathedr&  '^  indeed  is  not  used  pi^ 
dsely  in  the  same  sense^  when  we  speak  concerning 
Definitions  of  Faith  and  concerning  other  Definitions* 
However  the  Pope  can  be  said  with  sufficient  correct- 
ness to  speak  "  ex  cathedri/' — although  he  may  pat 
forth  no  Dogma  to  be  believed  de  fide  [inmiediat&]— 
whenever  he  teaches  Catholic  Doctrine  in&llibly  as 
Universal  Doctor.f    It  is  now  therefore  to  be  shown, 

*  ^yen  Dr.  DoUinger,  at  the  time,  regarded  the  ''MirariYoB*' 
as  quite  certainly  ex  cathedr&.  I  found  this  statement  im  M.  <k 
flaulleyille's  letter ;  to  which  I  refer  in  p.  27  of  this  volume,  vA 
which  I  reprinted  fiK>m  the  *'  Month  "  in  January,  1876L  ^  Isecx- 
daire  went  up  to  "  Dr.  DoUinger  '<  and  said  :  '  Is  the  En^diol 
'  Miiari  Y os '  in  your  opinion  a  doctrinal  document  imposed  on  oor 
fisdth  7 '  The  answer  of  the  Bavarian  Priest  wss  point-Uank 
(carr^ment)  affirmative  :  and  Lacordaire  became  silent*^ 

t  [I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers,  that  this  sense  of  the  term 
*^  ex  cathedr&  "  is  now  authoritatively  fixed  by  the  Yatican  Dilu- 
tion. 

See  p.  193,  note,  in  this  volume.] 
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that  Pins  IS.  did  in  reality  bo  teacli  in  many  Apostolical 
Letters  and  AUocntions. 

And  tMs  indeed  lie  eqnivalentlj  attests  in  the  Ency- 
clical "  Qnant&  cnr&.''  In  the  first  paragraph  of  that 
Encyclical  he  states^  that  the  Soman  Pontiffs  his  Pre- 
decessors have  never  omitted  carefully  to  nourish  the 
Lord's  whole  flock  with  words  of  faith  and  to  imbue 
ihem  with  healthful  doctrine:  nay  that  ^Hhere  is 
nothing  on  which  they  have  been  more  anxious^  than 
that  they  should  unveil  and  condemn  by  their  Letters 
and  Constitutions  all  those  heresies  and  errors  which, 
being  opposed  to  our  Divine  Faith  •  •  .  have  often 
stirred  up  grievous  tempests^''  &c.,  &c.  But  these 
Constitutions^  as  is  phdn^  were  those  Doctrinal  Defini- 
tions, by  which  in  all  former  ages  the  Church  was  pre- 
served scathless  from  aggressive  heresies  and  errors. 
It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  they  were  published 
by  Pins  IX/s  Predecessors,  in  their  capacity  as  Pastors 
of  the  Church  and  Universal  Teachers ;  [or  (in  other 
words)  ez  cathedrft.] 

"  But  now,'* — so  the  Pope  proceeds  in  the  second 
paragraph — ^^ following  m  the  illvstrious  footsteps  of 
our  Predecessors,  we  have  raised  our  voice,  and  by 
many  published  Encyclical  Letters,  and  Consistorial 
Allocutions  and  other  Apostolical  Letters  xoe  hcvoe 
conderrmed  the  chief  errors  of  our  most  unhappy  age/^ 
His  Predecessors  had  condemned  heresies  and  errors 
"  by  Letters  and  Constitutions''  published  ex  cathedr^: 
and  Pius  IX.  professes  ^'  that  he  has  followed  in  their 
footsteps,"  in  condemning  the  ''chief  errors  of  our 
times."     These  condemnations  therefore  were  issued 
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ex  cathedr&.  But  they  were  contained,  as  he  lumself 
says,  in  many  Encyclicals,  Allocations,  Apostolical 
Letters.  Those  Encyclicals,  Allocutions,  Apostolical 
Letters  therefore  were  issued  ex  cathedrft. 

'^And  especially,*'  says  Pins  IX.,  "in  our  first 
'^  Encyclical  Letter  written  to  yon  on  November  9di, 
'^  1846,  and  in  two  Consistorial  Allocutions  delivered 
"  by  us  on  December  9th,  1854,  and  June  9th,  1862, 
respectively,  we  condemned  certain  monstrous  prodi* 
gies  of  opinion,  which  prevail  especially  in  this  age, 
to  the  grievous  injury  of  souls  and  to  the  grievous 
"  detriment  of  civil  society  itself,''  &c.,  Ac.  But  when 
the  Pope  solemnly  condemns  certain  prodigies  of 
opinion  predominant  in  a  certain  age,  he  speah 
beyond  all  doubt  ex  cathedrft.  Consequently  in  that 
Encyclical,  and  in  those  two  Allocutions,  Pius  IX 
spoke  ex  cathedr&.* 

*  I  freely  confess  that  when  I  set  forth  this  thesis  in  some  of 
my  writings,  I  extended  it  too  fu.  ^  [The  reference  here  is  to 
my  pamphlets  and  articles  in  the  preceding  controTersy.]  For  I 
thought  that  all  those  Acts  of  Pius  IX.  were  ex  cathedr&y  in  whidi 
those  propositions  are  censured  which  were  afterwards  condemned 
in  the  Syllabus.  This  view  I  now  retract.  For  grave  theolo- 
gians have  instructed  me,  that  from  the  mere£Gu;t  of  them  Acts 
being  quoted  in  the  Syllabus,  no  general  proof  ensues  that  tbey 
were  issued  ex  cathedr^  ;  but  that  each  one  must  be  separately 
examined. 

[I  never  thought  that  all  these  Acts  without  exception  were  oog^ 
nizable  at  tke  time  they  were  iseued,  as  doctrinally  obligatoiy.  My 
notion  was,  that  the  SyUabus  threw  back  on  them  a  reflected  light; 
and  constituted  a  sufficient  manifestation  of  what  the  Pope  had 
intended  in  their  original  publication. 

In  my  second  Appendix  to  this  Essay  I  have  set  forth  in  g;reater 
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TENTH  THESIS. 

Grod  has  not  obliged  the  Pope  to  any  deter* 
minate  form  of  speaking  ex  cathedrd.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  the  Pope  should,  either  in 
the  Papal  Act  itself,  or  else  in  any  other  way 
whatever,  sufficiently  manifest  his  intention  of 
teaching  the  whole  Church  [obligatorily] . 

I  do  not  tliink  a  single  theologian  can  be  fonnd^ 
who  holds  expUcitly  that  the  Pope  is  obliged  by 
God  to  some  distinct  form  in  speaking  ez  cathedr&. 
Nevertheless  not  nnfrequently  this  or  that  theologian 
has  (through  carelessness^  it  seems  to  me)  argued^  as 
if  lie  implicitly  considered  such  obUgation  to  exist. 
If  there  be  question  of  Dogmatic  Bolls^  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  this  one  fact ;  viz.^  that  they  did  not  come 
into  use  until  nearly  the  Mediseval  period.  All  pro- 
nouncements for  many  centuries^  which  came  from 
the  Petri  Cathedra^  were  clothed  in  other  forms  than 
that  of  Dogmatic  Bulls. 

There  are  some  perhaps,  who  do  not  deny  this 
Thesis^  but  who  escape  from  its  legitimate  force  in 
another  way.  ^'  In  the  course  of  time  it  happened  '^ — 
so  it  will  perhaps  be  argued — ''that  Popes  chose 
'^  Dogmatic  Bulls  as  the  ezclasive  media  for  teaching 
'^  the  Universal  Church.  Prom  the  time  that  this 
"  custom  prevailed^ — ^whenever  the  Pope  speaks  in  a 

detaU  the  absolutely  concliisiye  arj^ment  (as  it  seems  to  me)  for 
the  condusion,  that  those  pronomicements  of  Pins  IX.  were  issued 
ex  cathedrft,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  *'  Qaant4  cnra."] 
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"  different  way  lie  sofficiently  sHows  tliat  he  does  not 
"  intend  to  speak  ex  catliedr&^  or  to  oblige  tlie  assent 
"  of  the  faithful." 

To  this  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  answered^  tkt 
no  custom  ever  prevailed  in  any  age  of  not  teacliiiig 
ex  cathedr&  except  by  Bulls.  If  such  custom  ever 
did  flourish^  it  certainly  was  in  force  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century:  and  nevertheless  in  that  very  Centoiy  In- 
nocent XII.  condemned  F6n^on,  not  by  a  Bnli,  but 
by  a  Brief.  That  this  condemnation  was  ex  cathedid^ 
no  one  has  ever  doubted. 

But  let  us  grant  if  you  please  [for  argument's 
sake]^  that  during  some  centuries  Popes  Rpoke  ex 
'cathedr&  only  by  Bulls:  no  inference  could  thence  be 
in  any  way  derived  for  our  adversaries'  conclnsios. 
No  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert^  that  the 
Popes  who  reigned  in  those  centuries  intended  to 
bind  their  successors  to  the  same  mode  of  utter- 
ance ;  or  that  they  had  the  power  of  doing  so^  eren 
if  they  had  had  the  intention.  And  Pius  IX.^  as  ve 
have  just  seen^  testifies  that  he  has  several  times 
spoken  ex  cathedr&  by  Encyclicals,  Allocutions,  and 
other  Apostolical  Letters.  Gregory  XVI.  published 
a  declaration  of  the  same  kind  (see  Denzinger,  n. 
1486);  and  indeed  most  certainly  issued  the  ''Minn 
vos  *'  ex  cathedr&.  Even  therefore  if  a  custom  had 
once  been  in  force  among  the  Popes  of  not  speaking 
ex  cathedr&  except  by  Bulls,  Gregory  XVI.  and  Rm 
IX.  have  expressly  stated  that  they  no  longer  keep  to 
that  custom. 
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BLXYINTH  THESIS* 


A  pronouncement  may  be  ex  catliedr&,  even 
though  the  obligation  of  giving  assent  be 
not  expressly  mentioned,  either  by  the  word 
** anathema''  or  in  any  other  way  soever. 

Not  to  mention  any  other  examples^  the  truth  of 
this  Thesis  is  shown  by  the  Encyclical  "  Mirari  Vos/' 
For  although^  as  we  have  seen^  Gregory  XVI.  has  made 
it  eztrinsically  most  manifest  that  all  Catholics  are 
under  an  obKgation  of  accepting  the  Doctrine  therein 
set  forth,-neyertheless  he  did  not  expUcitly  affirm 
this  in  the  Encyclical  The  same  may  be  said  of  St. 
Leo's  Epistle  to  St.  Flavian ;  and  of  many  other  pro- 
Doancements. 

TWELFTH  THESIS. 

A  pronoimcement  may  be  ex  cathedrft,  which 
U3  regards  its  form  is  not  addressed  to  the 
vhole  Church :  which  e.g.  is  addressed  to  some 
3ishop,  or  even  to  a  layman. 

An  utterance  ex  cathedrd.  is  nothing  else^  than  an 
iterance  in  which  the  Pope  intends  to  teach  [obliga- 
Drily]  the  whole  Church  in  virtue  of  his  Apostolical 
athority^  and  sufficiently  manifests  such  intention. 
ome  however  have  misinterpreted  the  theologians 
ho  express  this  truth  j  as  though  these  theologians 
[^counted  it  necessary — ^in  order  for  an  utterance 

2  H 
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to  be  [cognizable  as]  ex  catbedrft^ — that  it  should 
be  addressed  to  the  whole  Ghnrch^  even  in  Us  form. 
This  however  is  the  merest  hallacination.  A  Papal  Act 
is  addressed  in  form  to  the  whole  Chm^h,  when  it  is 
addressed  to  all  the  Bishops ;  and  much  more  if  (as 
the  Bulls  "Unigenitus"  and  "Anctorem  Pidei") 
it  be  addressed  to  all  the  fedthfol.  But  even  the  Bull 
"Ineffabilis'^''^  is  not^  as  regards  its  form,  addressed 
to  the  TTniversal  Church.  And  (to  pass  over  vei; 
many  other  instances)  the  truth  of  our  Thesis  is 
most  unanswerably  established  by  S.  Leo's  celebrated 
Epistle  to  S.  Flavian. 

And  Benedict  XTV.  also,  in  writing  to  the  Bishop 
of  Domingo  on  December  5th,  1744,  said :  '*  We  write 
not  with  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  ...  but 
only  in  the  character  of  a  Private  Doctor  •  .  .  .  For 
''  indfcd  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  question  re* 
''  quires  the  '  oraculum '  of  a  Pontifical  Decision." 
The  "  '  oraculum '  of  a  Pontifical  Decision "  eouli 
therefore  have  been  put  forth,  in  merely  replying  to 
the  question  of  one  Bishop. 

THIBTKSNTH  THESIS. 

If  in  any  Pontifical  Letter  it  is  declared  that 
some  proposition  is  false,  erroneous,  rash,  &c. ; 
or  is  revealed,  certain.  Catholic,  &c. ;  such 
Letter  is  commonly  to  be  accounted  ex  cathedra. 

So,  almost  in  so  many  words,  says  Murray,  "  Dc 
*  [The  Ball  which  defined  the  Immaculate  OonoeptioiL] 
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Eccleoft/'  d.  20,  n.  115.  And  lie  adds  the  following 
reason: — ''That  the  Faith  should  be  kept  pore,  is 
a  matter  which  appertains  equally  to  the  whole 
Umyersal  Church,  to  all  and  each  of  the  several 
Churches,  and  all  and  each  of  the  faithful/'  More- 
over, the  Pope,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  uses  words  of 
tluB  description,  sufficiently  implies  that  he  intends 
to  express  an  obligation,  by  which  all  Catholics  are 
bound,  to  embrace  his  declaration  with  entirely  abso* 
lute  assent. 

Nevertheless  this  Thesis  seems  to  us  to  require  a 
certain  qualification  and  explanation.  For  it  might 
happen  that  some  Catholic — e.g.  some  king  or 
emperor — should  hold  some  proposition  through 
ignorance,  which  had  been  recognized  by  the  whole 
Church  as  worthy  of  censure,*  or  that  he  should 
reject  some  proposition,  which  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  Church  to  be  Catholic  and  certain.  Such 
a  man  the  Pope  may  possibly  instruct,  not  in  his 
capacity  as  Universal  Doctor,  but  as  ''Oubemator 
Doctrinalis.'' 

However  this  exception  is  of  very  little  importance. 
For  the  Pope's  testification  that  some  Doctrine  is 
known  as  certain  throughout  the  whole  Church,  will 
in  practice  have  hardly  less  effect,  than  if  he  declared 
the  Doctrine  ex  cathedrft.  Pius  IX.,  for  example, 
admonished  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  ^Ht  is  a  Doctrine  of 
the  Oatholic  Church  "  that  the  conjugal  union  cannot 
exist  among  Christians,  without  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony.  If  the  Pope  intended  to  attest  the  fact 
that  practically  all  Catholics  throughout  the  whole 
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world  so  tliink — a  testimony  of  tbis  kind  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  pronooncement  ex  cathedrft.  But  if  be 
were  sofficiently  aware  that  some  who  were  not  strictly 
non-GathoUcs  doubted  its  truths — and  if  nevertheless 
he  pronounced  that  the  Doctrine  is  Catholic  and  most 
certain^ — ^then  beyond  all  question  he  determined  the 
matter  as  Universal  Doctor.* 

TOUBTEENTH  THESIS. 

All  the  errors  enumerated  in  the  Syllabus 
promulgated  on  December  8th,  1854,  were 
[in  that  Syllabus]  censured  by  Pius  IX.  ex 
cathednL 

The  truth  of  this  Thesis — ^from  the  time  when  the 
Syllabus  was  published — ^has  become  clearer  every 
day^  from  the  course  of  action  and  speech  pursued  bj 
Pius  IX.  and  the  Bishops. 

1 .  Cardinal  Antonelli,  by  order  of  Pius  IX., forwarded 
this  Syllabus  to  all  the  Bishops,  as  being  a  Document 
wherein  were  recited  "the  errors  and  penridons 
doctrines  which  have  been  censured  and  proscribed 
by  the  Pontiff.'^  By  the  very  fact  (as  we  have  said) 
that  the  Pope  calls  these  erro^  "  censured  and  pro- 
scribed,'^ he  sufficiently  implies  that  he  is  intending  to 
express  an  obligation,  by  which  all  Catholics  are  bound 
absolutely  to  reject  these  errors. 

*  [Unless  indeed  this  were  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  a  Pope 
proposes  some  yeritj  as  certainly  Catholic,  without  intending  to 
impose  on  all  Catholics  the  strict  obligation  of  interior  assent  S« 
my  introductoxy  remarks.] 
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2.  If  we  desire  to  know  in  what  way  Pius  IX. 
intended  tliis  Syllabns  to  be  received  by  the  faitbf nl, 
let  US  see  how  in  the  City  of  Bome^  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  Pope,  it  was  proposed  to  the  faithful.  Cardinal 
Patrizi,  Pius  IX.^s  Vicar  in  the  City,  when  in  the  year 
1865  he  sent  his  "  sacred  invitation ''  for  the  Lenten 
observances,  spoke  at  the  same  time  concerning  the 
Encyclical  ''Quant&  cur&^'  and  the  Syllabus.  He 
pronormced  that  these  two  Acts  ought  to  be  received 
by  the  faithful  "  as  the  very  word  of  Qod.'^ 

3.  Similar  language  was  held  by  the  Bishops,  to 
whom  throughout  the  world,  conjointly  with  the  See 
of  Peter,  is  committed  by  Ood  the  charge  of  teaching 
the  Church.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  French 
Bishops.  This  Syllabus — ^together  with  the  Encyclical 
"  Quanta  cwA  '^  to  which  it  is  annexed — ^is  called  by 
them  "  an  infallible  Eule  of  Faith,*' — "  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  Christians  '* — ^a  ''  symbol  *'  of  faith,  as 
it  were  a  ^'  Credo  " — "  an  in&llible  oracle  of  truth  *' — 
to  which  "  docility  of  mind  and  heart  are  due  from 
the  Bishops  '* — ^which  demands  from  all  Catholics  "  full 
and  complete  adhesion  of  heart  and  soul** — ^' equal 
in  authority  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus/'  &c.  &c.*  No 
single  Bishop  throughout  the  world  has  ever  openly 
contradicted  these  Declarations. 

4.  Lastly — ^which  is  the  greatest  proof  of  all — 
Pius  IX.  eodiibited  his  mind  most  expressly  viv&  voce. 
For  on  June  17th,  1867,  he  spoke  to  the  Bishops  as 

*  The  exact  words  of  the  Bishops  are  to  be  found  quoted  in  my 
work  '*  On  Doctrinal  Decisions  which  are  not  Definitions  of  Faith,'' 
pp.  86-91. 
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follows: — ''The  Encjdical  'Qiia]it&  curft/  and  also 
the  'Syllabus'  in  the  presence  of  all  of  jovl"  he 
said^  "I  now  confirm  and  pitt  before  you  as  a  Bule  of 
ieaching."  But  that  which  is  a  Rule  of  teaching  to  the 
Bishops,  is  beyond  all  donbt  a  Bole  of  belief  to  the 
faithfdl.* 

niTEENTH  THKSIS. 

To  all  Papal  Definitions  promulgated  ex 
cathedrd,  which  are  supported  by  the  assent 
of  the  Bishops,  is  due  (objectively  at  least)  under 
pain  of  mortal  ^in  a  firm  and  absolute  interior 
assent,  as  to  pronouncements  infallibly  true. 

We  have  added  the  parenthesis,  "which  is  sapported 
by  the  assent  of  the  Bishops,'^  so  as  to  aroid  any 
dispute  with  Gkillicans.t  We  have  also  added  the 
words  "  objectiyely  at  least ";  becaose  iuTincible  igno- 
rance of  this  obligation  (as  regards  its  whole  extoit) 
may  easily  exist. 

Now  the  truth  of  this  Thesis  is  manifest  from  its  very 
words.  When  the  Pope  speaks  ex  oathedr&,  he  intends 
to  oblige  aU  the  Mthfol  to  yield  interior  and  absolute 
assent  to  his  Determination  as  infallibly  tnie ;  for  to 
speak  ex  cathedr&  means  precisely  this.     And  th&i 

*  [Sinoe  this  was  first  published,  there  has  been  mnchsdditiozttl 
oontroyersy  oonoeming  the  Sylkbus ;  and  I  subjoin  therafare  to 
this  Essay  an  Appendix  on  the  subject.] 

t  [I  need  not  say  that,  sinoe  1870|  there  ean  be  no  such  pecso:: 
as  a  Gallioan  Catholic.] 
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Bnch  obligation  binds  under  pain  of  mortal  sin  and 
not  only  of  Yenial  sin^  all  will  agree. 

This  Thesis  will  be  rednced  to  practice  differently  by 
different  persons,  in  accordance  with  that  moral  system 
which  any  giron  person  may  adopt.  For  onr  own 
part  we  follow  probabilism ;  and  we  will  now  therefore 
consider  what  is  to  be  said  abont  this  matter,  accord- 
ing  to  the  view  of  probabilists.  We  will  suppose  all 
throngh,  that  the  Bishops  have  added  their  voice  to 
that  of  the  Pope  speaking  ex  cathedrJL 

1.  Some  Papal  Acts  are  of  such  sqrt,  that  no  one  is 
able  to  know  with  [entire]  certainty  whether  or  no 
they  are  issued  ex  cathedrft.  As  regards  the  Doctrine 
laid  down  in  such  Acts,  no  one  is  formally  bound  to 
yield  thereto  absolute  assent  as  being  in&llibly  true; 
nnless  indeed  some  other  obligation  come  into  account, 
derived  from  some  different  source. 

2.  Some  Pontifical  Acts  are  of  such  sort,  that  this 
or  that  learned  theologian  may  be  convinced  of  their 
being  ex  cathedrft ;  although  a  good  many  other  grave 
authors  think  otherwise.  Such  learned  theologian 
is  formally  bound  to  give  absolute  assent  to  them  as 
in&llibly  true.  But  this  obligation  he  cannot  impose 
upon  others,  either  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  or  in 
any  other  way.* 

8.  And  lastly  there  are  other  Acts,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  no  solid  probability  whatever,  intrinsic 

*  [NeTeiiheleBs  it  is  abundantly  permissible,  and  may  probably 
enongb  be  bis  duty,  to  do  his  best  that  other  theologians  may  come 
nnmd  to  his  Tiew ;  and  that  thus  by  degrees  the  doctrine  opposed 
to  his  own  may  lose  all  extrinsic  probability.] 


^ 
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or  extrinflic,  that  they  are  not  ex  cathedr&  pronounoe- 
ments.  This  ^t  seems  to  me)  holds  good — not  to 
mention  Dogmatic  Bolls  and  other  snch  like — conoeni- 
ing  the  Encyclicals  "  Mirari  Yos ''  and  "  Quanta  cmA/' 
and  also  concerning  the  Syllabas;  and  ooncermiig 
other  Encyclicals^  Allocations,  and  Apostolical  Letten 
not  80  very  few.  The  obligation  then  is  certain,  ol 
assenting  to  the  Doctrine  laid  down  in  soch  Acts,  as 
being  in&Ilibly  tme.  Nevertheless  a  Confessor  is  not 
always  bound  to  admonish  a  penitent  concerning  an 
obligation  (even  thongh  it  be  qnite  certain),  of  whidi 
that  penitent  may  be  invincibly  ignorant.  In  any 
case  therefore  which  may  occur,  the  priest  will  consider 
the  different  attendant  circumstances,  and  do  what  he 
may  judge  best  for  promoting  the  gloiy  of  Crod.* 

8IXT81NTH  THESIS. 

When  all  the  Pontiffs,  who  on  any  occasion 
treat  of  the  same  subject,  are  wit^  one  accord 
and  with  one  mind  mutually  harmonious  and 
accordant  in  perseveringly  and  absolutely  incul- 
cating some  given  selfsame  proposition  as  a  part 
of  Catholic  Doctrine— ^ven  if  they  do  not  teach 
such  proposition  explicitly  ex  catbedrfi, — their 
agreement  is  to  be  held  a  sure  sign,  that  [this 

*  [Here  comes  into  acooimt  tliat  broad  distmctioii  bel««en 
DefinitionB  of  faith  and  otW  ex  catihedr&  Definitiona,  on  which  I 
have  already  more  than  once  touched,  and  which  will  be  direcdj 
oonaidered  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Sjllabos.] 
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proposition  expresses]  a  Doctrine  permanent  in 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  See,  and  therefore  in- 
fiJlibly  true. 

This  is  said  ahnost  in  so  many  words  by  Father 
Martin^  S.J.^  in  his  excellent  work/'De  Matrimonio 
et  potestate  ipsam  dirimendi^'  (vol  ii.^  page  521).* 

This  Thesis  is,  I  think,  very  usefal  for  solving 
certain  difficulties,  which  may  otherwise  resnlt  from 
what  has  been  said  above.  For  although  indeed  those 
Apostolical  Acts  may  be  not  few,  concerning  which 
it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  or  not  they  are 
ex  cathedr&;  nevertheless  there  is  hardly  anywhere  (if 
indeed  anywhere)  a  Pontifical  Act  to  be  found,  incul- 
cating as  certain  any  Doctrine  of  moment,  which 
Doctrine  cannot  be  otherwise  known  as  the  uniform 
teaching  of  the  Holy  See  and  therefore  infallible. 

But  of  what  description  are  the  utterances,  of 
which  we  speak  in  this  Thesis  f  F.  Martin  explains  this 
admirably.  They  are  '^  attestations  which  from  time 
to  time  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  put  forward, — not 
indeed  as  teaching  solemnly  and  ex  cathedr&,  nor  as 
defining  Doctrine  and  imposing  its  belief  on  the 
faithful,  —  but  nevertheless  as  Sovereign  Pontiffs, 
exercising  their  most  high  charge  of  instructing  and 
strengthening  in  the  Faith  whether  the  faithful  or 
their  Pastors;  defending  and  protecting  true  Doc- 
trine; and   correcting   errors.     Thus  in  these  testi- 

*  [If  I  remember  rightly,  F.  Martin  does  not  use  the  precise 
words  ^infallibly  trae";  though  they  evidently  express  his 
meaning.] 
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monies  is  expressed  the  mind^  jndgment,  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  not  as  of  private 
doctors,  but  as  of  Soyereign  Pontiffs.  That  is  to 
say — ^they  are  the  utterances  of  Sovereign  Pontifia, 
engaged  in  teaching  these  or  those  Catholics  some 
given  truth,  as  fixed  and  determined,  either  bj 
former  Definition  or  by  the  Doctrine  contanuonsl; 
handed  down  [in  the  Holy  See]  **  (page  482).  Or 
to  put  it  in  other  words,  they  are  utterances  of  tize 
Pope,  speaking*  Pontifically,  but  not  ex  cathedra; 
utterances  which  the  Popes  put  forth,  not  as  Universal 
Doctors,  but  as  the  Church's  '[  Gubernatores  Doctri- 
nales.^' 

Now  what  proof  can  be  offered  of  this  Thesis  ?  Let 
us  again  turn  to  Father  Martin.  '^  Although,''  he 
says,  **  sometimes  in  sonie  one  Declaration  of  one 
Sovereign  Pontiff  one  can  see  only  his  opinion  aa  a 
private  doctor,  nevertheless,  when  many  Popea'' 
agree  together, ''  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  merdj 
express  their  private  opinion.  For  otherwise  there 
would  issue  that  diversity  ofspeechand  tlumgMfWhth 
is  always  found  in  private  doctors  who  put  forth  their 
opinion  on  doubtful  matters;  because  a  private 
doctor  does  not  instantly,  on  being  made  Pope, 
clothe  himself  as  it  were  in  the  mere  opinions  of  his 
Predecessor.  But  the  mutual  agreement  of  these 
several  Pontiffs  is  to  be  held  as  a  special  sign  of  a 
Doctrine,  either  already  defined,  or  at  least  fixed, 
consistent,  abiding  and  established  in  [the  mind  of}  die 
Holy  See;  for  this  unanimous  and  consistent  agreement 
cannot  in  fact  have  any  other  cause  "  (page  521). 
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But  now  any  Doctrine^  '^  abiding  and  establislied 
in  the  mind  of  the  H0I7  See/^  is  without  doubt 
infallibly  true.  ''  Ad  hanc  enim  Ecclesiam  propter 
potentiorem  prindpalitatem  necesse  est  omnem 
convenire  Ecclesiam;  hoc  est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique 
fideles:  in  qu&  semper  ab  his  qui  sunt  undique 
oonservata  est  ea  quad  ab  Apostolis  est  Traditio/' 
And  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  Pius  IX.  has  taught 
this  not  less  lucidly,  than  in  the  Third  Gentuiy 
did  S.  IrensBus.  ''This  Seat  of  Blessed  Peter  in 
Rome  has  always  kept  whole  and  inviolate  the  Faith 
handed  down  by  Christ,  and  has  taught  it  to  the 
faithful;  showing  to  all  the  path  of  salvation  and 
the  Doctrine  of  uncorra/pted  truth  "  (''Qui  pluribus/' 
November  9th,  1846).  ''In  which  [Roman  Church] 
exists  the  infallible  [irreformabile]  magisterium  of 
the  same  Faith:  the  magisterium  founded  by  our 
Divine  Redeemer"  ("Noscitis  et  nobiscum,''  De- 
cember 8th,  1848),  The  Roman  Church  is  "the 
centre  of  Catholic  Truth  and  Unity,  in  which  Church 
alone  religion  has  been  guarded  inviolably,  and  from 
which  all  the  other  churches  must  derive  their 
Tradition  of  Faith"  ("InefEabilis,"  December  8th, 
1854). 

Moreover  the  things  are  not  few  or  of  small 
moment,,  concerning  which  some  definite  Doctrine  has 
always  been  delivered  by  a  sufficiently  long  series  of 
Popes.  Concerning  various  philosophical  questions ; 
concerning  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Church ;  con- 
cerning the  mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State; 
concerning  the  Pope's  Civil  Princedom ;  concerning 
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liberty  of  conscience  and  of  tlie  press;  concerning 
mixed  education ;  Popes,  entirely  differing  in  tempera- 
ment and  circumstances^  have  never  spoken  differently. 
And  tliis  unanimity^  as  F.  Martin  argues,  can  be 
referred  to  no  other  cause,  than  a  consistent  Tradition 
abiding  in  [the  mind  of]  the  Holy  See. 

SSVIKTBENTH  THESIS. 

Doctrinal  Decisions,  promulgated  by  the 
Boman  Congregations,  are  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. They  demand  an  interior  and  firm  as- 
sent from  every  Catholic ;  although  that  assent 
is  not  altogether  (if  I  may  so  say)  irrefarmable. 
The  same  may  be  said  a  fortiori  concerning  a 
Pope*s  Doctrinal  Declarations  (if  such  there  are) 
teaching  some  Doctrine  as  one  which  should 
be  held  as  certain  by  every  Catholic,  which  De- 
clarations may  not  be  strictly  infallible. 

If  this  Thesis  be  admitted,  there  will  remain  in 
practice  hardly  any  difficulty  or  obscurity  on  the 
whole  subject.  For  if  to  all  these  Declarations  a  firm 
assent  is  due  from  every  Catholic, — ^it  will  be  & 
matter  rather  for  speculation  than  practice  to  inquire 
which  of  them  are  strictly  infallible;  and  to  which 
therefore  is  prescribed  an  assent,  not  only  firm,  but 
wholly  absolute  and  irreformable. 

Now  an  unanswerable  argument  for  this  Theeds  is 
derived  from  the  Church's  authority.  The  Chmrch  is 
in&kllible  in  those  things  which  appertain  to  Faith  and 
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Morals.  Bat  the  Churcli  always  eamestlj  praises 
those  who  submit  their  intellect  to  the  Decrees  of  the 
Boman  Congregations^  and  censnres  those  who  refuse 
so  to  do.  And  this  could  not  be  so^  if  submission 
of  the  intellect  were  not  really  due  to  such  Decrees.* 

It  is  not  unfrequently  objected  against  this  Thesis, 
that  a  firm  assent  cannot  be  due  to  any  proposition, 
which  is  not  either  demonstrated  by  manifest  argu- 
ments, or  infallibly  proposed.  But  that  this  is  not 
really  so,  is  evident  from  many  examples. 

1.  Titius,  for  instance,  in  not  a  few  acts,  and  those 
the  only  ones  of  which  I  am  cognisant,  exhibits  him- 
self as  a  good  man,  although  he  may  be  a  very  bad 
one.  I  am  bound  under  mortal  sin  firmly  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  really  good.f  2.  That  a  religious 
sabmit  his  intellect  firmly  to  the  judgment  of  his 
Saperior  is,  according  to  S.  Ignatius,  not  deserving 
of  blame,  but  of  the  highest  praise.  8.  A  peasant 
whom  his  parochus  instructs  in  matters  of  Faith  and 
Morals,  is  bound  firmly  to  accept  all  those  Doctrines 
which  such  parochus  puts  forward  as  certain.  And  a 
thousand  other  similar  examples  might  be  quoted. 

Now  in  none  of  these  examples  is  there  so  grave  a 
reason   for  assenting,  as  in  the  case  before  us.     In 

*  [The  words  of  the  Munich  Brief  also  deserve  most  carefdl 
attention  in  their  bearing  on  this  matter.  I  have  commented  on 
them  in  my  article  "  Gralileo  and  the  Pontifical  Congregations," 
which  appeared  in  July,  1871 ;  and  which  I  hope  to  republish  in 
my  next  volume.] 

t  [I  ought  to  explain  that,  when  I  wrote  my  Latin  pamphlet,  I 
had  seen  in  lithograph  a  SchoHon  of  Cardinal  FranzeUn's  on  In- 
fallibility, which  he  afterwards  expanded  into  its  published  shape.] 
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the  Church  of  Some — ^to  qaote  again  the  worda  ol 
Pins  IX. — ''there  exists  the  infallible  magisterinm 
of  Faith^  founded  by  the  Divine  Redeemer;''  in 
her ''alone  has  religion  been  inviolably  guarded;" 
from  her  "  all  the  other  churches  must  derive 
their  Tradition  of  Faith/'  Now  the  Congrega- 
tions of  which  we  are  speaking  live  in  the  foil  light 
of  Roman  Tradition.  In  matters  therefore  which 
concern  the  guardianship  of  the  Deposit — even  had 
the  Church  put  forth  no  precept  or  even  counsel  on 
the  subject — a  Catholic  would  appear  almost  insane,  if 
he  did  not  most  confidently  prefer  the  judgment  of 
these  Congregations  to  his  own. 

And  these  Congregations  do  not  only  pronmlgaie 
their  judgments  as  their  own.  The  Pope,  as  ^'Gruber- 
nator  Doctrinalis"  of  the  Church,  has  given  them 
authority  to  direct  all  the  faithful  along  the  road  of 
sound  doctrine.  Any  Catholic  would  sin  therefore 
against  due  obedience,  who  did  not  give  a  firm  assent 
to  their  Decisions. 

And  the  same  is  to  be  said  4  fortiori  (as  is  mos; 
clearly  evident)  concerning  the  doctrinal  Declarations 
(if  any  there  be)  of  the  Pope  himself, — teaching  that 
some  Doctrine  is  to  be  held  as  certain  by  every 
Catholic, — which  Declarations  may  not  be  strictly  in- 
fallible. Whether  any  such  Declarations  exist,  is — as 
we  have  said — a  doubtful  matter. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let  so  much  have  been  said  briefly  and  most  im- 
perfectly. I  need  not  add,  that  I  most  humbly  submit 


r= — 7-^ 
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the  whole  to  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  Holy  See. 
And  I  earnestly  request  of  theologians^  that  they  will 
deign  to  correct  my  errors^  and  make  manifest  what  is 
true  on  the  whole  subject. 


APPENDIX  I. 
DOCTRINAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SYLLABUS. 

[Januaiy  1880.] 

I  HAVE  nothing  now  to  say  for  the  first  time  on 
the  Syllabus.*  But  I  here  propose  to  put  together 
and  newly  arrange  various  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject^ which  I  have  published  since  my  Latin  treatise 
appeared.  I  need  hardly  add  perhaps^  that  my  purpose 
is  to  show  that  the  Syllabus  was  quite  certainly  issued 
ex  cathedr&. 
The  Syllabus  is  thus  headed : — 

"  Syllabus  embracing  the  chief  errors  of  our  time 
which  are  censured  in  Consistorial  Allocutions^  in 
Encyclicals^  and  in  other  Apostolic  Letters  of  our 
most  holy  Lord  Pope  Pius  IX." 

This  Syllabus^  in  company  with  the  Encyclical 
'^  Quanta  curii/'  was  sent  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to 
every  Catholic  Bishop.  The  Cardinal  introduced  the 
two  with  the  following  letter : — 

''Our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  being  profoundly 
anxious  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  for  sound  doc- 
trine,  has  never  ceased^  from  the  commencement  of 


*  The  "  Quanta  carft"  and  Syllabus  aie  printed  and  tranfllated 
in  the  ''  Dublin  Review  "  of  April  1865. 
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his  Pontificate^  to  proscribe  and  condemn  the  cliief 
errors  and  false  doctrines^  especially  of  this  most 
unhappy  age^  by  published  Encyclicals  and  Consis- 
tonal  Allocutions  and  other  Apostolic  Letters.  But 
as  it  may  perhaps  have  happened  that  all  the  Pontifical 
Acts  do  not  reach  each  one  of  the  Ordinaries,  there- 
fore the  same  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  willed  that  a 
Syllabus  of  the  same  errors  should  be  compiled,  to  be 
sent  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  order 
that  those  Bishops  may  hare  before  their  ey^  all  the 
errors  and  pernicious  doctrines,  which  hare  been 
reprobated  and  condemned  by  him. 

'^  He  has  accordingly  charged  me  to  take  care  that 
this  Syllabus,  having  been  printed,  should  be  sent  to 
your  [Eminence]  on  this  occasion  and  at  this  time; 
when  the  same  Pontiff,  from  his  great  solicitude  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  whole  flock  divinely  entrusted  to  him,  has  judged 
it  fit  to  write  another  Encyclical  to  all  Catholic  Bishops. 
Performing  therefore,  as  is  my  duty,  with  all  suit- 
able zeal  and  submission,  the  commands  of  the  said 
Pontiff,  I  send  [your  Eminaice]  the  said  Syllabus 
annexed  to  this  letter. 

'^  I  seize  with  much  pleasure,''  &c.,  &c. 


I. 

By  the  Pope's  command  then,  the  Syllabus  was 
forwarded  to  every  Bishop  in  company  with  the 
"  Quanta  cur&."  At  the  time,  the  general  body  of 
Catholics  regarded  the  authority  of  the  two  as  iden- 
tical ;  or  rather  indeed  regarded  the  two  as  jointly 
constituting  one  Pontifical  pronouncement.  Some 
accounted  the  pronouncement  ex   cathedrA;   others 
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were  not  sure  that  it  should  so  be  accounted :  but  no 
one  thought  of  distinguishing  between  its  two  por- 
tions. Now  the  case  is  different.  Some  even  of  those 
who  hold  the  Syllabus  to  be  ex  cathedrft^  consider 
nevertheless  that  its  authority  stands  on  a  different 
gronnd  from  that  of  the  '^  Quanta  cura'^ ;  while  others^ 
admitting  the  latter  to  be  ex  cathedr&^  deny  that 
attribute  to  the  former.  For  my  own  part  however, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  earlier  view  was  the  correct 
one.  And  though  this  fact  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  my  argument — still  I  shall  make  matters  much 
clearer,  if  I  begin  by  giving  my  grounds  for  this 
judgment. 

It  has  been  maintained  indeed  of  late  years  in 
England^  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  connection  between 
the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus :  no  other  connection  than 
the  extrinsic  one,  that  both  were  sent  to  the  Bishops 
at  the  sajne  time  and  by  the  same  channel.  But 
P.  Schrader  (''  De  Theologift  generatim,''  p.  138,  note) 
argues  that  there  is  a  close  intrinsic  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  Pius  IX.,  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  EncycKcal,  says  that  since  the  beginning  of  his 
Pontificate  he  has  been  occupied  with  successively 
condemning  ''the  chief  errors  of  this  our  most  un- 
bappy  age'^;  and  he  adds,  that  he  is  now  going  to 
condemn  other  errors,  "  which  spring  forth  from  the 
same  errors  as  from  a  fountain.''  The  errors  hitherto 
condemned  then  have  been  the  evil ''  fountain '';  while 
ihe  errors  condemned  in  the  "  Quanta  cura"  are  the 
3vil  streams  thence  issuing.  In  company  with  this 
3xpress   declaration,    there   comes  to   every   Bishop 

2  I 
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Cardinal  Antonelli's  letter.  This  letter  begins  bj 
repeating  the  very  words  of  the  Encyclical ;  and  saying 
that  the  Pope^  from  the  commencement  of  his  Ponti- 
ficate^ has  not  ceased  to  condemn  the  chief  errors  of 
our  most  nnhappy  ag^.  The  Cardinal  then  adds^  tbat 
he  is  commanded  by  the  Pope  to  send  round  to  the 
Bishops  a  Syllabus  of  those  errors,  "  on  this  occasion 
<md  at  this  time*'  in  which  he  also  sends  them  tlie 
''Qnantft  curft."  The  Pope  then  sends  them  a  Syll»bas 
of  errors  already  condemned  by  him^  as  sapplementairy 
to  his  condemnation  of  those  farther  errors  which 
issue  from  the  former.  The  Bishops  were  to  haTe  in 
their  hands  one  integral  Act;  exhibiting  the  whole 
massof  anti-Catholic  &lsehood,  which  he  had  denonnced 
from  the  beginning  of  his  Pontificate.  Surely  tius  is 
the  one  obvious  unforced  inference  from  the  above  data. 
And  a  fact  mentioned  by  F.  Schrader  seems  con- 
clusive. A  work  of  his,  called  "The  Pope  and 
Modem  Ideas/'  appeared  very  shortly  before  the 
publication  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus.  In  ^ 
than  a  month  after  the  publication  of  those  Documents, 
the  Pope's  Latin  secretary  wrote  to  F.  Schrader,  hy 
the  Holy  Father's  command,  a  Letter  of  approbation. 
In  this  Letter,  Mgr.  Mercurelli  spoke  of  "  the  fw<'»' 
Encyclical,  in  which,  shortly  after"  the  appearMiceof 
Schrader's  work,  '*  those  errors,  which  had  been 
otherwise  and  at  other  times  separately  condemned, 
have  now  again  been  condemned  jointly."  The  Pope'? 
Secretary  then,  in  an  Official  Letter  written  by  the 
Pope's  command,  included  the  Syllabus  under  tk 
general  title  of  "  the  recent  EncyclicaL" 
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Then  there  is  another  fact^  mentioned  by  F.  Schrader, 
and  also  by  F.  Bamas  in  the  '*  Etudes  religieuses^' 
of  May,  1875.  Pius  IX.— after  he  had  defined  the 
Immaculate  Conception — did  not  thereupon  dissolve 
the  Commission  of  theologians  who  had  been  engaged 
in  preparing  the  Definition.  On  the  contrary  he  kept 
them  still  together,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him 
in  his  teaching  office,  by  a  careful  theological  ex-  . 
amination  of  contemporary  errors.  And  their  labours 
bore  a  very  important  part,  not  only  in  preparing  the 
various  Pontifical  utterances  on  which  the  Syllabus  is 
founded — not  only  in  preparing  the  "  Quant&  curA  ** 
—but  also  in  preparing  the  Syllabus  itself.  They 
therefore  who  —  under  delegation  from  the  Holy 
Father — ^put  together  the  Syllabus,  are^  to  a  large 
extent  the  very  persons,  who  had  worded  those 
previous  utterances  on  which  the  Syllabus  is  founded, 
and  who  worded  also  the  "  Quanta  cur&.^'  The 
relevance  of  this  fact  to  our  present  inquiry  is  obvious 
without  another  word. 

But  the  question  is  really  not  a  matter  of  mere 
inference,  however  cogent.  Pius  IX.  himself  at  a 
later  period  directly  testified  the  accuracy  of  this 
view.  I  am  acquainted  indeed  with  comparatively 
few  of  those  Pontifical  Acts  in  which — as  the  "  Civilta'* 
mentions — ^Pius  IX.  assumed  the  ex  cathedriL  character 
of  the  Syllabus.*     But  I  have   happened   to  fall  in 

*  It  will  be  better  here  to  translate  this  passage  of  the  ^  Oivilta.^ 
The  italics  are  mine. 

Certain  ^  exceptional  Catholics  "  says  the  writer  '*  in  order  to 
assail  the  Syllabos's  authority,  lay  stress  on  we  know  not  what  sup- 
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with  one^  wliich  is  most  express  and  direct  on  the 
particular  qaestion  which  I  am  now  considering.  I 
cited  it  in  October,  1875,  p.  280,  note.  On  Jnly  22nd, 
1875,  Pins  IX.  congratulated  certain  Catliolics,  that 
they  had  resolved  ''  to  avoid  with  care  all  errors  and 
perilons  opinions ;  especially  those,''  he  added^  ''which 
have  been  proscribed  in  the  Apostolic  Letter  '  Qnantt 
car&,'  and  in  the  SyUabus  annexed  to  it"  After  this 
most  explicit  statement,  no  further  doabt  is  surely 
possible. 

posed  defects  in  its  pabUcation.  But  it  saffioee  to  obserfe  (1),  tlutt 
the  SyllalMU  is  certaiiily  and  notoriously  a  Pontifical  Act,  recogmatd 
at  tuck  by  Ou  Holy  FcUher  in  other  AcU  of  Ki» :  (S),  that  it  oca- 
tains  a  Doctrinal  Rule  in  the  matter  of  Morals  and  Faith :  (3X  that 
by  the  Pope's  order  it  was  transmitted  by  his  Cardinal  Secretair 
of  State  to  all  Catholic  Bishops,  with  a  drcolar  letter  from  the 
aforesaid  Cardinal :  (4),  that  the  whole  Episcopate  reoeived  the 
Syllabus  as  a  Doctrinal  Act,  emanating  from  the  Pope  as  Head  of 
the  Church ;  and  explained  it  to  the  fiuthful  as  such :  (5),  that  all 
the  true  fiuthfiil  accepted  it  with  religious  submission,  oonsideriDg 
it  (after  the  example  and  teaching  of  Bishops  and  Priests)  as  an 
Act  of  the  Holy  See. 

*'  These  matters  of  fact  being  iiMomUdabU^  we  ask  what  more  i? 
wanted,  that  the  Syllabus  be  recognized  as  in  itself  authoritatiT^. 
and  as  imponng  on  Catholics  the  obligation  of  evhmiseion  f  Is  it 
certain  customary  formalities,  which  the  Holy  Father  Fins  IS. 
did  not  account  necessary  for  the  promulgation  of  this  particolar 
Act  ?  But  these  formalities  could  only  be  required,  in  so  far  »» 
their  absence  might  call  into  question  the  Act's  authenticity.  No«^ 
this  is  not  so  in  the  present  case.  The  identical  and  official  letter, 
addressed  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  to  each  and  all  the  Bisdiop* 
of  the  Church,  ....  suffices  to  proye  its  authentic  origin.  Ant: 
it  is  wdl  knoion  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary  is  one  of  tlie  oigan^ 
commonly  employed  by  the  Holy  See,  even  for  the  tranBactiQn  a 
matters  purely  sceksiastiealj*    Oct  2, 1875. 
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Moreover  (let  me  note  by  the  way)  this  authentic- 
ally ascribed  character  of  the  Syllabas — ^its  being  an 
annex  to  the  '^Qnantft  car&'' — sufficiently  explains 
the  fact,  that  the  Pontiff  did  not  formally  append  to  it 
his  signatore  with  the  usual  formalities.  In  ordinary 
life,  if  a  man  subjoins  to  a  letter  ever  so  long  a  post- 
Bcript,  he  does  not  commonly  a  second  time  subscribe 
himself  ''very  sincerely  yours/'  or  the  like. 


n. 

It  is  plain  then,  that  the  universal  persuasion  which 
m  the  first  instance  existed  among  Catholics,  as  to  the 
soUdarity  of  Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  had  its  origin 
m  the  then  fresh  tradition  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  next  question  to  be  considered  would  naturally 
be,  whether  the  Holy  Father  issued  this  composite  Act 
ex  cathedrft,  or  as  possessing  some  less  obligatory 
authority.  But  before  one  can  enter  on  this  inquiry, 
we  are  met  by  one  most  unexpected  preliminary 
objection.  It  has  been  maintained  in  England,  not 
only  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  Syllabus  having  been 
issued  by  Pius  IX.  ex  cathedra,  but  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  its  having  been  issued  by  him  at  all.  Now 
I  shall  presently  point  out  that,  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, Pius  IX.  claimed  for  himself  in  so  many  words 
the  authorship  of  the  Syllabus.  But  even  as  regards 
the  period  previous  to  his  having  thus  distinctly  ex- 
pressed himself,  I  dissent  earnestly  from  the  principle 
involved  in  this  allegation.     I  submit   that  such  a 
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principle^  were  it  accepted^  would  oyerthrow  all  the 
certainty  of  Imiiian  facts. 

Let  me  explain  wliat  I  mean  by  a  homely  illiistn- 
tion.  It  must  be  admitted  of  coarse  that — as  the 
"  Civilta ''  states — the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  is 
a  recognized  organ  of  the  Holy  See,  even  on  matters 
pnrely  ecclesiastical.  This,  I  say,  mnst  of  coorse  be 
admitted;  because  it  was  he  who  at  the  same  time 
forwarded  to  all  Catholic  Bishops — ^not  the  Syllabus 
only  —  but  the  Encyclical  also.  It  must  forth^ 
of  course  be  admitted,  that  Pius  IX.  speedily  became 
acquainted  —  on  the  strange  supposition  of  his  not 
having  been  acquainted  frt/m  the  finst — with  the 
wording  of  the  Syllabus,  and  of  Cardinal  AntoneDi's 
letter.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  he  was  wdl 
aware  how  universally  the  Syllabus  was  regarded 
throughout  the  Catholic  world  as  emanating  from 
him.  Now  then  for  my  illustration.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  landed  estate  sends  a  drcnhr 
letter  to  his  tenants,  through  his  recognized  agent. 
This  agent,  in  forwarding  the  circular,  adds  a  letter 
of  his  own,  reminding  the  tenants  that  thdir  land- 
lord had  sent  them  several  previous  letters.  He 
adds,  that  the  landlord  did  not  wish  them  to  forget  tbe 
substance  of  tho&e  letters ;  that  he  (the  landlord)  bad 
therefore  ordered  a  list  of  their  chief  points  to  be 
drawn  up;  and  that  he  himself  (the  agent), by  the 
landlord's  order,  forwarded  them  a  catalogue  of  ^^fs^ 
points,  in  company  With  the  new  circular.  This 
catalogue  is  constcmtly  spoken  of  at  the  landlord's 
table  and  in  the  landlord's  hearing;  and  is  ascribed 
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as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  landlord  himself.  Under 
these  circumstances^  the  landlord  makes  no  disavowal 
whatever.  If  in  such  a  case  we  could  not  reasonably 
assume  as  absolutely  certain  that  the  landlord  did 
personally  authorize  the  catalogue^^ — I  submit  that  the 
certainty  of  human  facts  would  be  at  an  end.  I  am 
confident  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would 
he  with  me  in  this  statement;  nor  will  anyone  (I  am 
snre)  deny  that  the  two  cases  are  parallel.  More- 
over what  I  have  said  omits  one  fact^  which  is  more 
important  than  all  the  rest :  I  mean  the  office  of 
trast  held  by  the  Pope  from  God^  in  regard  to  pre- 
serving purity  of  Christian  doctrine.  Surely  such  a 
view  of  things  as  I  am  criticising  cannot  possibly  stand. 
It  is  probable  enough^  I  fear^  that  many  Catholics 
may  continue  to  hold  what  seems  to  me  wrong 
doctrine  on  the  authority  of  the  Syllabus.  But  I 
do  not  fancy  that  this  particular  method  of  mini- 
mizing such  authority  could  under  any  circumstances 
have  retained  a  permanent  place  in  men's  minds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  however^  the  conditions  are 
now  at  an  end  under  which  it  could  possibly  have  had 
existence.  The  "  Civilta/'  writing  in  1875,  testifies 
that,  in  various  Acts,  Pius  IX.  recognized  the  Syllabus 
as  his  own  utterance.  I  have  observed  one  such 
Pontifical  Letter  myself,  which  I  cited  in  July  1876, 
p.  195,  note.  I  shall  afterwards  refer  to  this  Letter 
in  a  different  connection ;  but  here  it  suffices  to  quote 
from  it  five  words.  The  Holy  Father  refers  to  the 
'^  Syllabus  errorum  a  tuMs  editua  ":  "  the  Syllabus  of 
errors,  published  by  vs,^^    I  may  assume  that  it  is 
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for  him  to  enounce  peremptorily  and  without  appeal^ 
whether  it  were  or  were  not  he — whether  it  were 
he  or  some  subordinate  authority— who  issued  the 
Syllabus. 


m. 

Assuming  then  as  simply  indubitable^  that  Pins 
IX.  was  author  of  the  Syllabus — ^the  question  at  once 
emerges,  did  he  issue  it  ex  cathedr&  or  with  some  less 
peremptory  intention  ?  I  consider  that  the  proof  of 
the  former  alternative  is  absolutely  conclusiye.  Bat 
before  I  proceed  to  its  exhibition,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  the  i^  priori  probability  of  the  case.  And  first 
I  would  insist  on  the  intensely  doctrinal  character  of 
the  Syllabus.  Many  Pontifical  Acts  (as  I  have  argued 
in  the  preceding  Essay)  are  qaite  indubitably  ex 
cathedr&,  which  nevertheless  refer  to  a  large  numb^ 
of  matters  not  immediately- doctrinal;  which  are  written 
flowingly  and  rhetorically;  from  which  one  has  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  to  pick  out  the  Doctrine  by 
one's  own  effort.  But  here  each  condemned  error  is 
set  forth  after  a  distinct  and  orderly  fashion;  just  as  in 
the  ''  Ezurge  Domine/'  or  the  "  Unigenitus,"  or  the 
''  Auctorem  fidei."  No  doubt— as  I  quite  admitted 
in  my  preceding  Essay — ^the  Holy  Father  often  ^lougli 
writes  officially  on  matters  of  doctrine^  and  yet  not  as 
actually  defining  ex  cathedrft.  He  writes  on  sucli 
occasions  in  his  capacity  as  '^  Gubemator  Doctrinalis/' 
True  :  but  surely  on  sach  occasions  he  always  writes 
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expoHticnally;  not  in  theform  of  catalogaing  erroneous 
propositions. 

Then  again  let  my  readers  consider  the  extraordinary 
reach  of  the  Syllabus:  the  number^  heterogeneous- 
ness^  systematic  arrangement  of  the  errors  recited. 
The  document  is  not  less  than  an  elaborate  and  all- 
sided  protest^  drawn  out  with  very  great  care  and 
elaboration^  against  the  whole  predominant  spirit  of 
contemporary  thought  and  contemporary  political 
action.*  It  is  surely  very  improbable  that  the  Pope 
should  issue  so  vast  (in  some  sense  unprecedentedly 
vast)  a  teaching  Act^  in  any  other  capacity  than  as 
Teacher  of  all  Christians^  putting  forth  his  Supreme 
Apostolical  Authority. 

Let  us  pass  however  from  &  priori  augury  to  direct 
proof.  In  this  connection  I  shall  quote^  before  I  con- 
clude, Pius  IX.^s  most  express  words  on  subsequent 
occasions^  declaring  that  he  had  issued  the  Syllabus 
ex  catbedrft.  But  the  very  first  question  an  inquirer 
asks  will  be^  in  what  sense  it  was  received  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  at  the  time  when  it  was 
issued  ?  And  the  reply  to  this  question  is  simply  un- 
mistakeable.  The  French  Bishops  in  particular  were 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  « speak  with  especial 
distinctness ;  and  I  have  put  together  an  extract  from 
their  pronouncements^  in  my  volume  on  ''  Doctrinal 
Decisions/'  pp.  86-92.  They  refer  throughout — as  I 
have  already  explained — to  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus 

*  I  haye  attempted  to  show  the  great  soientific  oompleteness  of 
the  Syllabus,  in  an  article  of  April  1865,  which  I  hope  hereafter 
to  repablifih« 
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as  jointly  constituting  one  Pontifical  Act.  One  Bishop 
says  of  this  Act^  that  it  is  '^  doctrinal  and  evBi 
dogmatic;''  and  that  to  reject  any  portion  of  its 
teaching  ''would  be  the  sacrifice  of  eternal  salvation.'^ 
Another^  that ''  its  teaching  is  dogmatic  and  in&Uible^ 
"  binding  every  Christian  conscience/'  A  thirds  that 
no  State  ''  decisions  "  "  can  exempt  Catholics  from 
the  obligation  of  submitting  thereto."  A  fourth,  that 
all  ''should  hear  the  Church"  herein  pronouncing, 
"  if  they  wish  still  to  claim  the  name  of  Catholics." 
A  fifth,  that  "  all  the  propositions  "  therein  censored 
"are  to  be  rejected  and  condemned;"  because  "the 
word  of  Christ  speaking  through  the  Apostolic  month 
is  always  worthy  of  acceptation."  A  sixth,  that  it  is 
"  a  rule  of  belief  to  the  faithful "  "  teaching  them 
what  they  must  believe  and  practise  to  be  saved."  A 
seventh,  that — according  to  the  doctrines  which  "  the 
Catechism  has  taught  them  from  their  infancy  "—the 
faithful  must  account  the  newly-issued  utterance  "  the 
Kule  of  their  belief  as  of  their  moral  conduct."  An 
eighth,  that  it  is  "  a  duty  on  all  the  faithful  to  adhere  " 
to  this  utterance  "  in  spirit  and  in  heart ;  and  to  make 
thereof  the  Rule  of  their  Faith."  A  ninth,  that  the 
authority  which  therein  speaks  is  "in&llible  in 
doctrinal  matters  ";  "  to  which  we  all  owe  obedience 
unless  we  would  renounce  our  title  of  Catholics.**  A 
tenth,  that  "  it  should  be  received  as  a  symbol,  as  s 
credo,  with  the  most  perfect  submission^"  An 
eleventh,  that  "every  Catholic  is  obliged  in  con- 
science to  adhere  to  its  doctrinal  decisions."  A 
twelfth,  that  it  emanates  from  "  the  Oracle  which  must 
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be  listened  to  and  believed/'  A  thirteenth^  that  it  is 
''a  doctrinal  instruction  on  matters''  whereof  ''the 
Yicar  of  Jesns  is  the  first  and  only  judge/'  A  four- 
teenth, that ''  it  is  the  duty  of  all  orthodox  Christians 
to  submit"  their  ''understanding"  thereto  "with 
humble  and  filial  docility."  A  fifteenth,  that  it  right- 
fully claims  "  full  and  perfect  adhesion  of  spirit  and 
of  heart."  A  sixteenth,  that  it  is  "  a  Rule  of  Faith 
which  every  Catholic  is  bound  to  accept."  A  seven- 
teenth, that  it  contains  "the  instructions  of  him 
whose  &ith  cannot  fail."  An  eighteenth,  that  it  is 
"a  dogmatic  and  moral  Bull  ex  cathedr&."  A  nine- 
teenth, that  he  and  his  whole  flock  "adhere  with 
their  whole  soul  and  without  reserve"  to  its  "great 
and  salutary  instructions."  A  twentieth,  that  "  it  is 
an  imperative  and  sacred  duty  for  all  true  Catholics  " 
to  receive  it  "with  the  most  entire  submission  of 
mind  and  heart."  A  twenty-first,  that  he  "  adheres 
to  it  fully  and  without  reserve/'  because  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  "  is  appointed  by  Grod  to  direct  the  conscience." 
A  twenty-second,  that  "  he  adheres  emphatically  with 
submission  and  love"  to  its  "instructions/'  A 
twenty-third,  that  it  is  "  a  Rule  of  Faith  from  which 
no  one  can  deviate  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic."* 

*  In  the  fiTBt  six  of  these  extracts,  the  tenth,  the  thirteenth,  and 
the  sixteenth,  the  Bishop  who  is  speakinj^  expressly  refers  to  the 
SyllabtiB.  Bat  no  one  who  reads  them  will  doubt,  that  all  the  Bishops 
whom  I  cite  rej^ard  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  as  together  constitu- 
ting one  integral  Act,  which  they  often  call  the  "  EnoyclicaL"  The 
Bishop  of  Frejus  exhibits  a  curious  specimen  of  this ;  for  he  says  that 
^the  Encyclical  does  but  renew  the  condemnation  of  propositiona 
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• 

Eyen  Mgr.  Dapanloap  did  not  profess  any  different 
doctrine.  I  liave  a  real  veneration  for  tte  memory  of 
that  illnstrions  prelate,  and  woold  most  gratefully 
dbmmemorate  his  signal  services  to  the  Chnrch.  Nor 
was  it  the  least  of  those  services  that^  in  the  pamphlet 
to  which  I  refer,  he  so  powerfully  exposed  the  shameful 
misrepresentations  of  the  Syllabus,  put  forth  by  the 
French  infidel  press.  Still,  now  when  the  heat  of 
controversy  has  passed  away,  I  think  it  will  be  geoie- 
rally  admitted  that — as  regards  the  ''  modem  liberties" 
— ^his  own  positive  exposition  of  the  Syllabus  fell  short 
of  doing  justice  to  its  full  doctrine.*  Indeed  it  is 
most  intelligible  that  he  should  have  accounted  it  as 
actual  obligation  of  charity  towards  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert  and  his  friends,  to  lessen  in  every  way  he  honestly 
could  the  difficulty  they  would  necessarily  experience! 

already  oondemned."  He  actually  foigetB  the  '^Qiiantl  cmi" 
itself,  when  he  speaks  of  ^  The  BncydicdL"  So  again  Mgr. 
Bapanloup  called  his  pamphlet  *^  La  Gonvention  du  15  Septembfe 
et  I'Encyclique  du  8  D^mbre  * :  yet  he  wrote  veiy  &r  more  promi- 
nently on  the  Syllabus,  than  on  the  ^  QoantA  cai&.** 

*  The  Holy  Father — as  my  readers  will  remember — wrote  to 
thank  Mgr.  Dapanloup  for  the  great  service  done  by  his  pamphlet. 
The  Letter  will  be  found  entire  in  p.  571  of  the  *'  Dublin  ReTiev" 
for  April  1865.  I  hare  always  thought  the  last  sentence  of  thb 
Letter  yeiy  significant.  "  We  . . .  take  for  granted  that  thou . . . 
wilt  explain  to  thy  people  the  true  sense  of  oui  Letter  the  morB 
studiously  and  accurately,  in  proportion  as  thou  hast  more  veke- 
mently  exploded  the  calumnious  interpretations  given  to  the  suae." 
Surely  this  conyeys  a  broad  hint,  that  the  Bishop's  adeqoite 
ajfirmaiti/ve  exposition  of  the  Pontifical  Act  is  yet  to  come. 

Here  again— it  will  be  observed— Pius  IX.  speaks  of  the  Syllabai 
as  comprised  in  his  Encyclical  "  Letter." 
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as  regards  accepting  some  among  the  lessons  of  tlie 
Syllabus.  But  all  this  only  makes  it  the  more 
remarkable^  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  dissociate 
himself  from  the  voice  of  his  episcopal  brethren  who 
account  the  Syllabus  ex  cathedrft.  In  no  other  way 
could  he  so  effectively  have  lessened  the  di£B[culty  felt 
by  "Liberal  Catholics/*  as  by  lajring  down  that  the 
Syllabus  imposes  on  them  no  obligation  of  interior 
assent  to  its  teaching.  Yet  he  does  not  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

So  much  on  the  French  Episcopate.  But  there  is 
another  fact^  on  which  I  have  throughout  laid  still 
greater  stress.  The  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome — ^the 
Pope's  direct  representative^  addressing  the  Pope's  own 
diocese  under  the  Pope's  own  eye — ^thus  expressed 
himself  concerning  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus.* 
'^  The  faithful/'  he  said,  "  who  show  themselves  such 
in  word  and  act,  recognise  in  the  voice  of  the  Church's 
Visible  Head  the  very  word  o/Qod" 

Now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  Pius  IX. 
had  not  intended  to  issue  the  Syllabus  as  an  obligatory 
Bule  of  Faith.  On  such  a  sapposition — ^what  was  his 
course  of  conduct  under  the  circumstances  I  have  set 

*  I  do  not  know  at  the  moment  where  to  look  for  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Patrizi's  "  Invito  sacro/  to  which  I  refer  in  the  text. 
But  dorinf^  the  whole  controversy  of  1865-8 — when  I  had  the 
Cardinal's  letter  before  me — I  repeatedly  said  that  the  Cardinal's 
words  referred  to  the  Syllabus  no  less  than  to  the  Encyclical. 
Moreover  my  opponent— who  otherwise  criticized  the  argument  I 
drew  from  this  pronouncement— never  threw  doubt  on  this  par- 
ticular allegation.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  therefore  that  the 
fact  is  so. 
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foiih  ?  He  is  well  aware^  tliat  tlie  Frencli  Episcopate 
— ^nay  that  his  own  Cardinal  Vicar — inculcate  on  the 
faithful  a  certain  very  serious  obligation  as  Ponti- 
fically  imposed.  He  is  also  well  aware^  that  he  never 
imposed  any  such  obligation  at  all.  Yet  (to  say  the 
very  least)  he  presenres  profound  silence  ;*  a  silence 
which  will  inevitably  be  understood  as  one  of  ap- 
proval and  complacency.  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  memory  of  Pius  IX. — and  to  the  office  which  he 
held — if  I  permitted  myself  to  argue  gravely  against 
such  a  supposition. 

And  for  how  long  a  period  did  the  Pontiff  in  any 
sense  preserve  silence?  On  June  17th,  1867 — ^more 
than  half  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  being 
assembled  at  Rome  to  celebrate  the  eighteenth  caite> 
nary  of  S.  Peter's  martyrdom — Pius  IX.  thus  addressed 
them.  ^'In  the  Encyclical  of  1864,*'  he  said,  *'and 
in  that  which  is  called  the  Syllabus,  I  declared  to 
the  world  the  dangers  which  threatened  Society^  and 
I  condemned  the  falsehoods  which  assail  its  life. 
That  Act  I  now  confirm  again  in  your  presence,  and 
set  it  before  you  as  the  Rule  of  your  teaching,^' f  He 
well  knew,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Episoopate 
had  expressly  declared  these  two  documents  to  be  ex 
cathedr&  and  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  Catholics. 
And,  knowing  this,  he  deUberately  used  language  which 
could  have  no  other  possible  effect,  except  to  confirm 
them  in  that  persuasion. 

*  HiB  Letter  to  Mgr.  Dupanloup  is  at  all  events  an  exceptioa 
to  sach  silence, 
t  See  Cardinal  Manning's  "  Petri  Privilegium,"  I.  pp.  6,  7. 
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Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  tbe  H0I7  Father 
— speaking  distinctly  of  Encyclical  and  Syllabus — 
calls  them  jointly  by  the  name  ''that  Act/'  And 
this  circumstance  taken  by  itself  would  suffice  to 
establish  conclusively^  that  he  issued  the  Syllabus  as 
an  annex  to  the  ''Quant&  oor&.''  He  must  have 
known  what  had  been  his  own  intention  in  issuing 
the  two ;  and  on  this  occasion  (even  had  he  not  done 
80  before)  he  manifested  that  intention. 

This  manifestation  (no  doubt)  was  oral^  not  written; 
,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  circumstance 
can  lessen  the  force  of  what  I  have  urged.  At  all 
events^  as  years  went  on^  the  Pontiff  expressed  himself 
in  writing  to  the  same  effect.  Before  I  proceed 
however  to  place  before  my  reader  these  testifi- 
cations^ I  must  advert  to  a  matter  which  occurred  in 
the  interval. 


IV. 

In  the  year  1871,  Mgr.  Fessler,  Bishop  of  S.  Polten, 
brought  out  a  most  valuable  work,  in  reply  to  a  certain 
Professor  Schiilte  who  had  apostatized  on  occasion  of 
the  Vatican  Definition.  The  latter  writer,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  so  prevalent  in  his  new  sect,  had 
interpreted  that  Definition  with  the  most  rec'^kless  un- 
scrupulousness.  He  had  muddled  together  all  Papal  De- 
cisions ''on  marriage  questions;  patronage  questions; 
church-building,  questions ;''  even  a  statement  of  the 
motives  leading  to  such  Decisions;  "every  expression *' 
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in  Pontifical  laws  "even  merely  introductory/'  Ac., 
&c.    And  he  liad  assamed,  tliat  the  Vatican  Ddbition 
ascribed  to  the  Holy   See   Infallibility  throoghoat 
this  vast  range -of  subjects.    Mgr.  Fessler  made  the 
(to  a  Catholic)  obvious  reply^  that  this  was  the  grossest 
possible  misrepresentation.     The  Bishop  pointed  oat, 
that — according  to  Vaticanly-defined  Doctrine — ^''the 
Pope   is    not  in&llible  as  a  man ;  as  a  theologian ; 
as  a  Bishop  ;  as  a  temporal  prince;  as  a  judge;  as  a 
legislator ;  or  in  his  political  views ;   or  even  in  lus 
government  of  the  Church/'    A  Pope  never  speaJks  ex  . 
cathedrft^  unless  where  the  conditions  are  united  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Vatican  Definition.    Nay — adds 
Mgr.  Fessler — even  when  the   Pope  does  issue  an 
ex  cathedrft  Act — it  is  the  Doctrine  defined,  and  that 
alone,  to  which  Catholics  are  under  an  obligation  of 
assenting.*     Preambles,  arguments,  obiter  dicta,  are 
external  to  the  defining  intention,  and  external  there- 
fore to   the    obligation   of    belief.     Accordingly  he 
calls  his  work  ''True  and  False  Infallibility."    The 
''  False  Infallibility  "  is  that  which  SchuUe  alleged  to 
have  been  defined  at  the  Council ;  while  the  ''  True 
Infallibility"  is  that  which  was  really  there  d^ned. 
The  Bishop's  volume  did  immense  service  in  Germany; 
where  the  wildest  notions  had  been  before  afloat,  as  tc 
what  the  Council  had  done. 

In  one  particular  passage  however,  the  Bishop 
expressed  himself  after  a  fashion  which  I  venture 
to  think  paradoxical,  concerning  the  doctrinal  autho- 

*  See  the  Seventh  Thesis  of  this  Easay. 
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rity  of  tlie   Syllabus.      His   purpose  throaghoat  is 
to   show^  bow   little  additional  obligation  of  belief 
had  been  imposed  on  Catholics  by  the  Vatican  Defini- 
tion.     As  to   the  Syllabus — ^he  admits  indeed  that 
interior  assent  is  due  to  its  whole  teaching.     But  such 
assent^  he  adds>  was  due,  as  a  matter  of  deference  to 
the  Pope,  long  before  the  Definition  of  1 870.  And  even 
to  this  day,  he  adds,  ^'  many  theologians  think  it  may 
be  assumed  as  doubtful ''  whether  the  Syllabus  were 
issued    ez   cathedr& — and   accordingly  whether   any 
additional  obligation  of  assent  to  its  teaching  were 
imposed  by  the  Vatican  Council — "  until  some  fresh 
Declaration  is  made  on  the  subject  by  the  Holy  See.'' 
Now  a  cock-and-bull  story  came  somehow  or  other 
to  be  inserted  in  a  Catholic  journal — the  '^Oermania'' 
— as  to  the  authority  with  which  Mgr.  Fessler's  treatise 
had  been  invested.      That  journal  stated  as  a  matter 
of  fact^  that  the   treatise  had  been  referred  by  the 
Pope  to  a  theological  Commission  of  difierent  nationa- 
lities; and   that   these  theologians,  having  carefully 
examined  it,  had  given  it  unqualified  approbation.     To 
others,  I  suppose — certainly  to  me — the  notion  never 
occurred,  that  a  story  so  definite  and  so  circumstantial 
could  be  (as  it  turned  out  to  be)  a  simple  and  absolute 
figment.      I    think    indeed    on    reflection,  that   my 
reasonable  course  from  the  first  would  have  been  to 
doubt  its  correctness.      So  strong  (I  think)  is  the 
argument  for  the  Syllabus's  ex  cathedr&  character,  that 
I   ought  to  have  almost  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
Decision  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  could  have  been  in  a 
(liSerent  sense.     However  in  fact  I  did  take  the  story 

2  K 
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for  granted.  And  accordingly  in  April  1875 — ^wldle 
expressing  my  own  continued  conviction  tliat  the 
Syllabus  is  an  ex  oathedr&  pronouncement — ^I  added 
that  ''no  GathoUc  as  such  can  as  yet  bounder  an 
obligation  of  accepting  the  Syllabus^  in  any  more 
stringent  way  than  as  Mgr.  Fessler  accepts  it.''  In 
Aj)ril,  1876,  however — ^having  discovered  the  fabnlouB- 
ness  of  the  whole  story  concerning  the  intemationfll 
Commission — ^I  retracted  my  retractation.  See  p.  372, 
note. 

It  is  true  no  doubt,  that  Pius  IX.  warmly  congrata- 
lated  Mgr.  Fessler  on  the  publication  of  his  volume. 
An  adverse  critic  pressed  this  point  against  me ;  and  I 
replied  to  him  in  July,  1876.  I  will  not  here  repeat 
what  I  then  said ;  for  the  detail  would  be  wearisome, 
and  anyone  who  pleases  can  of  course  refer  to  the 
article.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing 
— such  was  my  argument — ^that  the  Pope  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  concerning  the  treatise,  beyond 
a  knowledge  of  its  general  drift.  Still  less  is 
there  any  ground  for  supposing,  that  the  Pope 
had  heard  of  that  one  incidental  passage  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  Syllabus.*  The  treatise  was 
published  in  Germany  in  Grerman  in  February,  1871. 
The  Pope — ^who  did  not  know  German — ^wrote  his 
letter  of  gratulation  in  the  following  April.  Nor 
does  anyone  profess  that  the  treatise  had  been  in  the 


*  In  his  Third  Edition,  Mgr.  Fessler  added  one  or  two  foitbef 
remarks  on  the  SyUabas.  But  this  Edition  ma  not  pabliabed 
tintil  some  time  after  the  Pope's  Letter. 
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meantime  (or  indeed  tliat  it  lias  oyer  been)  translated 
into  Italian  or  Latin.* 


V. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
confident,  that  had  the  Bishop  lired  a  year  or  two 
longer,  he  would  have  changed  his  attitude  towards 
the  Syllabiis.  ''Many  theologians '' — ^he  had  said — 
''  think  it  may  be  assnmed  as  doubtfol  '^  whether  the 
Pope  issued  it  ex  cathedr&,  ''  until  some  fresh  Decla- 
ration is  made  on  the  subject  by  the  Holy  See.^'  Now 
the  ''  Civilta  '^ — in  a  passage  quoted  a  few  pages 
back — says  that  in  various  subsequent  Acts  Pius  IX. 
did  make  exactly  such  a  Declaration.     I  have  myself 

*  Other  (to  mj  mind)  yery  singnlar  aUegatioius  have  been  made, 

oonoeming  this  treatiBe.     Some  Catholics  have  maintained  that  it 

W9B  written — not  only,  nor  perhaps  even  chiefly,  against  Schiilte  and 

bis  supporters — but  also  against  certain  "  extreme  *'  children  of 

the  Church.  It  was  partly  written — according  to  these  commentators 

—to  protest  against  a  certain  supposed  ^  Ultramontane  "  view  ; 

w\nch  claims  a  larger  extent  as  having  been  ascribed  to  Infalli- 

)ility  by  the  Vatican  Fathers,  than  was  in  fact  by  them  thereto 

iscribed.    Further — according  to  the  same  commentators — Mgr. 

fessler  doubts  the  Church's  In&llibility  in  her  pronouncement  of 

ninor  doctrinal  censures  ;  and  doubts  also  her  power  of  defining 

nlEJlibly  truths  which  were  not  actually  revealed,  however  close 

nay  be  their  connection  with  the  Deposit.      I  met  expressly 

rery  one  of  these  allegations,  in  my  articles  of  April  1876,  July 

675,  and  July  1870.    According  to  my  own  view  of  the  contro- 

irsy,  I  showed  irrefragably  in  those  articles — by  collating  various 

ittla  of  the  treatise— not  only  that  the  Bishop's  words  neid  mean 

loching  of  the  kind,  but  that  they  can  mean  nothing  of  the  Jdnd« 

i  2  E  2 
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fallen  in  with  two  such  instances ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  words  can  well  be  clearer.  The  former 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  original  Latin^  '^  Dublin  Beview*^ 
of  Jvly,  1876^  p.  125,  note.  A  priest  had  written 
a  Tolume,  purporting  to  treat  one  particular  theme 
''  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllabus." 
Pius  IX.  on  April  20th9  1874,  wrote  him  a  con- 
gratulatory Letter,  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
Syllabus  among  ^Hhe  teachings  of  Peter's  Chair.'' 
"  Petri  CathedraB  documentis."  This  (I  say)  was  in 
1874 ;  long  after  the  term  "  ex  cathedrft*'  had  receired 
its  authentic  explanation.  To  say  that  '^  the  Sylkbns 
is  a  teaching  of  the  Petri  Cathedra,''  is  to  say  (hardly 
even  in  other  words)  that  ''the  teaching  of  the 
Syllabus  is  ex  cathedrA."* 

*  It  has  before  now  been  maintained,  that  such  a  "  Dedazatifle  * 
as  Mgr.  Fessler  desiderates,  most  be  one  accompanied  bj  cerum 
formalities,  which  (so  it  is  alleged)  are  necessaiy  for  the  aathe&ticir 
tioQ  of  an  ex  cathedr&  pronooncement  as  sudu  For  mj  pftit*  I| 
have  always  confidently  denied  that  there  are  any  sach  forma*  " 
See  the  Tenth  Thesis  of  the  preceding  Essay.  Consider  e.g 
Encyclical  "  Mirari  tos  ;"  concerning  which  we  know  with  abtoli 
certainty  (by  its  author's  subsequent  testification)  that  it 
intended  to  impose  obligatory  Doctrine  on  aS  Oatholics.  Ooi 
on  the  other  hand  any  one  among  these  nnmeroos  Enc} 
concerning  which  no  one  ever  maintained  (hat  they  were  int«D<ii 
to  impose  obligatory  doctrine.  What  difference  is  there  bet* 
the  formalities  which  accompany  these  respectiTe  pronoi 
ments  ?    Of  course  none  whateyer. 

The  immediate  question  howerer  concerns,  not  Doctrine, 
Mgr.  Fessler's  view  of  Doctrine.    Now  a  moment's  attention 
show,  that  he  cannot  possibly  mean  what    these  commen 
suppose.    If  he  considered  that  there  are  certain  definite  foi 
which  must  be  found  in  any  ex  cathedrft  Act— he  could  not 
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The  otHer  testimony  of  Pius  IX.  was  adduced  by 
me  in  October^  1875^  p.  280 ;  and  is  dated  July  22nd 
of  that  year.  In  this  case  I  have  not  seen  the  Latin 
original ;  but  I  quoted  a  French  translation^  published 
in  the  "  Etudes.'^  Here  again  the  Syllabus  is  expressly 
called  ''a  teaching  of  this  Chair  of  Troth  :^'  doubtless 
in  Latin  "  hujus  Veritatis  Cathedrsa  documentum."* 
Here^  as  before^  a  ''  documentum  Cathedrae ''  must 
necessarily  be  a  ''  documentum  Fontificis  ex  cathedr&.'' 

VL 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  objections^    And  I 

considered  it  d/yuhtfiil  whether  the  SyllaboB  were  ex  oathedr^ 
Either  the  Sjllabos  was  accompanied  by  those  formalities,  and 
then  it  was  certainly  ex  cathedr&  ;  or  else  it  was  not  accompanied 
by  them,  and  then  it  certainly  was  not  ex  cathedrft.  And  on 
the  latter  supposition,  no  snbseqaent  Pontifical  Dedaiation 
conid  possibly  effect^  that  the  Syllabus  shoold  be  known  as 
having  been  issued  ex  cathedrft ;  becaase  on  the  contrary  we  knew 
with  perfect  certainty  ftom  the  first,  that  it  was  not  issued  ex 
cathedrft.  Mgr.  Fessler.then  had  heard  nothing  whatever  about  these 
alleged  formalities.  In  fiict  he  has  expressed  his  general  doctrine 
Teiy  clearly ;  and  I  for  one  entirely  concur  with  it,  exeept  as 
re^tfds  the  particular  instance  of  the  Syllabus.  *'  I  find,"  he  says, 
*^  that  in  this  case,  as  in  a  hundred  others,  we  can  fully  rely  on  the 
notes  which  have  been  given  by  ^  the  Vatican  Definition  ;  .  .  .  . 
^  but  yet^  notwithstanding  this,  the  application  of  the  notes  to 
particular  cases  may  have  its  difficulties."  (English  translation, 
p.  5.)  Of  course  there  could  be  no  possible  *'  difficulties,"  if  an  ex 
cathedrft  Act  were  distinguishable  from  others,  as  being  accom- 
panied  by  certain  formalities  which  admit  of  being  described  in 
black  and  white. 

*  Or  rather ''  documenta  ** ;  as  the  Brief  includes  the  Syllabus 
among  other  "^  teachings." 
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am  convinced  that  the  one  which^  "more  than  all  the 
rest  put  together^  weighs  with  edacated  Catholics  who 
have  not  speciallj  giren  their  mind  to  theology^  is 
this.  ''  The  Vatican  Definition'* — they  say — ^*  was  ex 
"  cathedr& :  this  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  The  Syllabus 
^^  was  not  ex  cathedr& :  this  is  another  plain  matter  of 
''  fact.  A  Catholic  who  should  profess  to  repudiate  the 
"  Vatican  Definition^  is  not  a  possibly  existent  person ; 
'^  for  the  very  profession  excludes  him  from  the  Church. 
"  But  more  than  ono  excellent  Catholic — ^layman  or 
'^  priest — avowedly  declines  to  accept  the  Syllabus- 
''  censures  as  infallibly  just ;  and  even  the  '  extremest' 
'^  Catholics  do  not  say  that  such  avowal  excludes  him 
"  from  the  Church/'  This  objection  however  is  refuted 
by  a  reply  of  the  most  simple  and  elementary  cha- 
racter. No  one  ever  alleged  that  the  Syllabus  is  a 
Definition  of  faith;  that  it  condemns  the  errors 
which  it  recites^  precisely  as  heretical.  Now  there  is 
a  most  important  distinction  between  Definitions  of 
faith  and  other  ex  cathedr&  Definitions ;  a  distinction 
to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred  in  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  this  volume.  I  have  expressed  it  in 
my  Essay  on  the  Council  of  Florence.  "  Suppose  you 
disbelieve^''  I  said^  ''the  Doctrine  of  Transnbetan- 
tiation^  though  you  well  know  that  it  is  taught  as 
strictly  of  faith  by  the  Church  in  communion  with 
Rome.  However  invincible  may  be  your  ignorance  of 
that  Church's  authority — and  however  convinced  a 
priest  may  be  of  such  invincibleness — he  cannot 
admit  you  to  the  Sacraments.  But  suppose  that, 
through  invincible  ignorancOj  you  disbelieve  some 


mm 
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iloctrine  wliicli  is  infallibly  taught  by  the  Church—^ 
jet  not  as  strictly  dejid&— the  priest  then  is  no^  bound 
to  exclude  you.''  In  very  many  cases  he  may  pre- 
sume that  your  "  ignorance ''  of  the  precept  of  interior 
assent  is  '^  invincible  /'  and  that  far  more  harm  than 
good  will  probably  ensue^  from  any  attempt  to  press  it 
on  your  attention. 

Indeed  I  may  mention  a  fact^  which  shows  how 
tmiversally  recognised  is  this,  distinction.  A  distin- 
goished  Boman  theologian^  who  was  kind  enough  to 
revise  my  Latin  treatise^  told  me  that  seyeral  theo- 
logians did  not  apply  the  term  ^'  ex  cathedr&/'  except 
to  Definitions  of  faith.  They  held  indeed  that^  in  pro- 
nouncing a  minor  doctrinal  censure^  the  Holy  Father 
speaks  as  Universal  Teacher^  and  imposes  a  strict  obli- 
gation of  interior  assent ;  but  they  did  not  commonly 
apply  the  phrase  '^  ex  cathedr&  "  to  such  Definition. 
Accordingly  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  this  theologian^ 
that  I  inserted  the  two  first  paragraphs  in  the  exposition 
of  my  Ninth  Thesis.  The  Vatican  Fathers  indeed  sub- 
sequently fixed  the  phrase  ^^  ex  cathedr&  *'  in  its  wider 
sense.  But  the  &ct  still  remains^  that  there  is  a  broad 
and  ineffaceable  distinction  between  these  two  classes 
of  ex  cathedr&  Acts.  The  Definition  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  or  of  Papal  Infallibility  belongs  to 
one  class;  the  ^'Mirari  vos/'  "QuantA  curft/'  or 
Syllabus  to  the  other. 

There  is  no  other  objection  I  ever  heard  against  the 
6x  cathedr&  character  of  the  Syllabus,  which  impresses 
me  as  having  even  any  superficial  or  colourable  plausi- 
bility.   Indeed  there  is  only  one  other,  which  I  think 
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it  worfch  while  eyen  to  mention.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that^  in  one  or  two  instances^  this  or  that  censnie 
contained  in  the  Syllabus  goes  a  good  deal  bejond  any- 
thing contained  in  the  original  Pontifical  Docoment; 
that  the  original  Document  e.g.  was  purely  dis- 
ciplinaiy^  and  contained  no  direct  theological  teaching 
whatever.  But  this  fact  presents  no  difficulty.  The 
Pope  may  most  intelligibly  condemn  ex  cathedri 
some  proposition:  and  at  the  same  time  remind 
Catholics^  that  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  implicitly 
condemned  it^  by  some  disciplinary  Act  or  other-' 
wise;  though  at  that  earlier  time  not  ex  catiiedrli 
In  fact  such  a  circumstance  surely  gires  stall 
further  reason  for  regarding  the  Syllabus  as  ex 
cathedr&.  It  is  improbable  that  he  should  act  in 
what  I  may  call  so  high-handed  a  way,  unless  he 
were  exercising  his  office  as  Teacher  to  the  fuU  extent 
of  its  prerogatives. 

And  theologians  (I  believe)  almost  unanimously— 
though  I  admit  of  course  that  there  is  one  most 
eminent  exception — hold  this  view  of  the  Syllabos. 
F.' Dumas,  in  the  ''Etudes''  of  March,  1876,  affirms 
that  '^  no  recent  work  on  theology  of  any  value  has 
come  into  his  hands,  without  his  finding  the  Syllabus 
there  invoked  against  many  a  thesis,  just  as  the 
condemnation  of  Bains  or  Quesnel  is  invoked.'' 
Hergenrother  takes  for  granted,  in  a  tone  which 
implies  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  matter,  that  the 
Syllabus-condemnations  are  ex  cathedrft  {"  Church  and 
State''  i.  206-8).  Canon  Neville  says  (on  "Mr.  &lad. 
stone's  Expostulation,"  p.  54)  that  "  the  teachings  of 
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the  Syllabus  are  the  cordiallj-acoepted  creed  of  every 
son  and  daughter  of  the  Churchy  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  emanate  from  the  Pope."  Moreover— since  such 
a  Pontifical  Declaration  as  Mgr.  Fessler  desiderated 
has  most  indubitably  been  given  since  his  time — we 
may  safely  rank  on  the  same  side  the  Bishop  himself^ 
and  the  (unnamed)  theologians  whom  he  cites.  Even 
were  the  case  otherwise^  he  is  express  in  mentioning 
that  interior  assent  is  due  from  every  Catholic  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Syllabus ;  and  for  practical  purposes 
one  does  not  see  much  difference  between  this  and  the 
ordinary  view. 

.  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  German 
theologian^  Molitor.  The  Syllabus  is  ''  a  piece  of 
Apostolic  teaching"  which  ''  stands  like  a  light-house 
in  the  stormy  night  of  our  times ;  so  that  poor  sea* 
farers  may  steer  their  boats  by  it^  and  that  stately 
vessels  may  not  founder  on  the  Tocks"  ("Burning 
Questions/'  English  translation,  p.  73.) 


APPENDIX  11. 
ARE  INFALLIBLE   DEFINITIONS   RAREt 

[Febmaiy  1880.] 
I. 

DE  MORGAN  has  said,  with  apparent  paradox  but 
with  great  truth,  that  in  grammar  the  compara- 
tive degree  is  much  more  positive  than  the  positive. 
It  is  a  much  more  positive  and  intelligible  statement  to 
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Bay  that  A  is  greater  than  B,  than  to  say  that  A  is 
great  or  that  B  is  great.  The  latter  statement  indeed 
is  not  positive  and  intelligible  at  all^  ontil  one 
understands  what  is  the  assumed  atafkdard  of  great- 
ness. 

So  when  the  question  is  asked  (as  of  late  it  has 
not  unfrequently  been)  whether  infallible  DefinitioiiB 
are  rare  events — ^no  answer  can  be  given  to  such  a 
question,  until  one  understands  what  is  the  assumed 
atandaa-d  of  rarity  or  frequency.*  It  is  very  oortain 
indeed,  that  ex  cathedr&  Definitions  are  far  rarer  in 
every  period  than  are  other  Pontifical  Acts.  This 
''comparative''  statement  is  positive,  intelligible,  and 
most  indubitable.  Moreover  it  is  one  on  which  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  dwell  prominently;  becaose 
enemies  of  the  Church  are  so  constantly  implying, 
that  Catholics  ascribe  Infallibility  to  everything  whidi 
a  Pope  officially  says  or  does.  But  some  Catholics 
seem  to  speak  as  though  an  infallible  Definition  were 
in  such  sense  rare,  that  its  pronouncement  is  almost  an 
epoch  in  the  Church's  history.  For  my  own  part  I 
cannot  approach  ever  so  distantly  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  statement.  Indeed  I  can  hardly  think  it  would 
have  ever  been  made,  except  for  some  such  confusion 
as  that  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  preceding  Appendix : 
a  confusion  between  Definitions  of  faith,  siad  minGr 
infallible  Definitions.      I  shall  here  then  reproduce 

*  Sometimes  indeed  it  has  been  asked,  whether  the  Chmdt'k 
exercise  of  Infallibility  be  rare  or  frequent.  But  thn  must  be  « 
mere  oyersight.  Of  ooune  the  Ohuioh's  exercise  of  InfaHihflity  in 
her  ordinaiy  magiaterium  is  uninteimittent. 
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part  of  what  I  have  from  time  to  time  said  on  this 
matter  in  the  "  Dublin  Review.*' 

It  so  happens  that^  as  regards  the  Pontiff  who  has 
last  closed  his  reign^  we  have  one  or  two  very  definite 
data^  on  which  to  base  a  most  certain  judgment.  I 
am  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply^  that  other  Popes 
have  spoken  ex  cathedrft  with  as  much  comparative 
frequency  as  Pius  IX.  But  still  it  will  be  useful  to 
ascertain  in  the  first  instance^  how  the  case  has  stood 
with  him. 


II, 

The  first  evidence  I  shall  adduce  on  this  head  is 
his  own  testimony  in  the  "  Quanta  cur&.''  He 
opens  this  Encyclical  (Dec.  1864)  by  reminding  the 
Bishops^  ^'  with  how  great  care  '*  his  Predecessors  had 
laboured  ''  in  their  most  wise  Letters  and  Consti- 
tutions to  expose  and  condemn  all  those  heresies  and 
errors  "  which  in  their  time  afflicted  the  Church.  In 
like  manner^  he  adds^  ''  scarcely  had  we  been  elevated 
to  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter  when,  according  to  the  duty 
of  our  Apostolic  ministry,  and  following  the  illustrious 
example  of  our  Predecessors,  we*'  began  ''raising 
our  voice.''  "  In  rriany  ['*  pluribus  '']  published 
[Encyclical  Letters,  Consistorial  Allocutions  and  other 
Apostolic  Letters  we  have  condemned  the  chief  errors 
of  this  ov/r  unhappy  age ;  and  we  have  excited  your 
admirable  Episcopal  vigilance;  and  we  have  a^ain 
and  again  [etiam  atque  etiam]  admonished  and  ex- 
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horted  all  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  us  most  dear^ 
that  they  should  altogether  abhor  and  flee  from  the 
contagion  of  so  dire  a  pestilence/'  On  these  words 
a  very  sure  argument  may  be  founded.  When  a 
Pontiff  "  according  to  the  duty  of  his  Apostolic 
ministry '* — ^pursuing  the  course  of  ''those  most  wise 
Letters  and  Constitutions''  wherein  his  Predecessors 
''exposed  and  condemned  the  heresies  and  errors  of 
their  time  '^ — ^proceeds  to  "  condemn  the  chief  errors" 
of  his  "  most  unhappy  age '' — ^he  is  speaking  ex 
cathedr&.  Again  there  is  another  argument.  Those 
"most  wise  Letters  and  Constitutions,"  whearebj 
earlier  Popes  had  condemned  the  "heresies  and  errors" 
of  their  times,  were  assuredly  issued  ex  cathedr&.  But 
Pius  IX.  expressly  says  that,  in  the  yarious  pronoonoe- 
ments  to  which  he  refers,  he  has  been  following  the 
example  of  those  Predecessors.  In  such  pronoanoe- 
ments  therefore,  he  was  himself  also  speaking  ex 
cathedr&.  Now  he  says  that  those  pronouncements 
hare  been  "  fnany  ^' ;  that  he  has  "  oyatn  and  again  " 
put  them  forth.     The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

If  further  argument  could  be  needed  for  the  con- 
clusion, that  Pius  IX.  spoke  ex  cathedr&  in  those  pro- 
nouncements to  which  the  "  Quanta  cur4  "  refers— 
such  argument  would  be  found  in  the  wording  of  the 
Vatican  Definition.  Mgr.  Fessler  has  most  servioeablf 
reminded  us,  that  in  this  Definition,  and  nowhere  else, 
are  to  be  found  the  authentic  notes  of  an  ex  cathedn 
Act.  Now,  according  to  its  words,  the  Pope  speaks 
ex  cathedrft  and  infallibly,  whenever  "  in  dischai^  of 
his  o£Sce  as  Pastor  and  Teacher  of  all  Christians  he 
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defines^  according  to  his  Sapreme  Apostolic  Authority^ 
a  Doctrine  concerning  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by 
the  Universal  Church/'  Take  then  any  given  error, 
which  Pins  IX.  condemned  in  some  one  of  the  pro- 
nonncements  mentioned  by  the  ^'  Qaant&  cnr&/'  Let 
me  apply  successively  to  such  condemnation  the 
Vatican  tests  of  an  ex  cathedrft  Act. 

Did  he  condemn  that  error  ''in  discharge  of  his 
office  as  Pastor  and  Teacher  of  all  Christians,  according 
to  his  Supreme  Apostolic  Authority  f ''  He  tells  us  in 
the  ''  Quantft  curft/'  that  he  issued  his  utterance  "  ac- 
cording to  the  duty  of  his  Apostolic  ministry.^'  He 
further  teUs  us,  that  in  the  said  utterance  he  was 
'^  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  Prede- 
cessors ;"  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  forth 
"  most  wise  Letters  and  Constitutions/*  for  the  purpose 
of  '^  exposing  and  condemning  all  heresies  and  errors'' 
which  were  noxious  to  faith  and  morals. 

Did  he  define  a  '' Doctrine  concerning  faith  or 
morals  f  He  declares  (1)  that  his  Predecessors  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  condemning  ''  heresies  and  errors 
adverse  to  our  divine  Faith;  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  to  purity  of  morals ;  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  souls.''  And  he  declares  (2)  that  in  this 
particular  utterance  he  was  following  their  example. 

Did  he  define  ''a  Doctrine  to  be  held  by  the 
Universal  Church  ? "  He  expressly  testifies  that, 
when  '^  condemning  the  chief  errors  of  their  own  most 
unhappy  age ''  he  had  '^  admonished  and  exhorted  all 
sons  of  the  Catholic  Church  "  to  abhor  the  contagion.'' 

It  really  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  Yatican  Fathers 
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had  had  the  ''  Quantft  cnrft^'  expressly  in  their  mindy 
they  could  hardly  have  declared^  more  distinctly  than 
they  did^  the  ez  cathedrft  character  of  the  condemnA- 
tions  mentioned  in  that  Encyclical.  Word  seems  to 
tally  with  word,  and  danse  with  claose. 


in. 

My  second  testimony  shall  be  taken  from  the  PreEsoe 
to  the  First  Dogmatic  Gonstitntion  of  the  Yatican 
Conncil.  In  that  Preface,  Pins  IX.,  having  referred 
to  the  deplorable  intellectual  evils  of  the  time,  goes  on 
to  say  that ''  the  Church's  deepest  compassion  is  stirred 
by  these  errors ;''  and  that  ''  at  no  time  can  she  rest 
from  testifying  and  proclaiming  God's  Truth.'*  ''  We 
therefore/'  he  continues,  '^  treading  in  thefootgtepi  of 
our  Predecessors,  have  never  ceased,  in  accordance  wift 
our  Supreme  Apostolic  Office,  from  teaching  and  defend- 
ing Catholic  Truth,  and  reprobating  perverse  doc- 
trines." The  Pontiff  declares  then  that  he  has  been 
speaking  ex  cathedrft  with  such  frequency,  that  in  a 
figurative  sense  he  may  be  said  "  never  to  have  ceased" 
from  one  continuous  ez  cathedrft  pronouncement. 


IV. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  testification  of  the  same  &ct ; 
not  now  proceeding  from  the  Pope  himself,  but  pro- 
ceeding   responsively  from    the    Bishops.     At   the 
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Centenary  of  1867  the  Catholic  Episcopate  assembled 
at  Borne*  thus  addressed  Pins  IX.  Here^  as  before^ 
I  italicise  a  few  clauBOS : — 

"Never  has  your  voice  been  MenL  Ton  have 
accounted  it  to  belong  to  yow  Supreme  Office  to  pro- 
claim eternal  verities;  to  smite  with  the  sword  of 
jonr  Apostolic  utterance  the  errors  of  the  times  •  .  . 
to  dispel  the  darkness  which  perverse  and  novel 
teachings  have  shed  over  men's  souls  ...  so  that  at 
length  all  may  attain  to  know  what  it  is  which  every 
Catholic  should  hold  retain  and  profess.  For  that  ex- 
ceeding great  care  we  render  to  your  Holiness  the 
deepest  thanks  .  .  .  and  believing  that  Peter  has 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Pius — therefore,  whatever  you 
have  spoken,  confirmed,  and  pronounced  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  Deposit,  we  likewise  speak,  confirm,  and 
pronounce  .  .  .  For  that  is  firmly  and  deeply  estab- 
lished in  our  conviction  which  the  Fathers  at  Florence 
defined  .  .  .  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  '  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  Head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  Father  and 
Teacher  of  all  Christians.'  ''t 

On  this  most  pregnant  passage,  I  have  three  remarks 
to  be  made. 

Firstly,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
Address  itself  describes  Pius  IX.'b  ex  cathedrd.  Acts  as 
[laving  been  very  frequent.  Let  some  given  Pontifical 
Act  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  regard  to  which  certain 

*  The  majority  of  Catholic  Bishops  were  actually  assembled 
it  Borne ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  ahnost  all  who  were  not  present 
afterwards  gave  in  their^  adhesion  to  the  address  from  which  thb 
xtract  is  taken. 

i"  Quoted  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  *' Petri  Privilegium/ 
:  p.  32. 
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Bishops  declare  tliat^  in  this  utterance^  the  Pope. 
exercising  his  ^'  Supreme  OfBce/'  has  '^prodaimed" 
some  "  eternal  verity ;  '*  has  ''  smitten  with  his  Apo- 
stolic utterance  **  some  "  error  of  the  time;"  that  in 
this  Act  the  Pope  has  tended  to  ^'  dispel  the  darkness, 
which  perverse  and  evil  teachings  have  shed  oyer 
men^s  souls;"  that  this  Act  has  enabled  Catholics,  on 
one  point  at  leasts  to  know  '^  what  they  are  bound  to 
hold^  retain^  and  profess."  Let  these  Bishops  be 
further  supposed  to  addthat^  in  this  utterance^  'Teter 
has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Pius,"  ''for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  Deposit ";  and  let  them  proclaim  to  him 
that  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  confirm  this  same 
utterance,  because  they  are  deeply  convinced  that  he 
is,  by  divine  appointment,  "  Teacher  of  all  Christians" 
The  last  thing  certainly  which  any  one  would  dream  of 
doubting  is,  that  they  contemplate  this  Act  as  having 
been  issued  ex  cathedrft.  Now  in  the  Address  the 
Bishops  say  that  Pius  IX/s  ''  voice  has  never  heen 
silent"  (to  speak  figuratively),  so  firequent  has  he  been 
in  promulgating  utterances  of  this  very  kind. 

Secondly,  the  Pontiff  warmly  approved  what  the 
Bishops  had  said  to  him.  He  declares  at  thereiy 
beginning  of  his  reply*  how  acceptable  to  him  is  the 
fact,  that  the  Bishops  assert  the  Doctrines  which  he 
has  himself  taught,  and  condemn  the  errors  which  he 
has  himself  condemned.  By  their  presence  and  hj 
their  joint  address — ^he  then  adds — they  have  shown 
that  the  same  power  as  of  old  is  exercised  by  "thfe 


•  « 
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Ohair  of  Truth  "  (Catliedra  Veritatis) .  In  other  words 
he  saySj  that  they  have  shown  how  great  still  is  the 
Soman  Pontiff's  power,  when  he  speaks  from  the 
''  Cathedra  Veritatis.'' 

Thirdly^  my  readers  will  remember  that  in  1870 
some  five  hundred  Bishops  signed  a  Postnlatmn  for 
the  definition  of  Pontifical  Infallibility.  This  Postn- 
latiun  will  be  found  at  length  in  Card.  Manning's 
'^  Petri  Privilegium/'  iii.  167-171.  In  their  Appendix 
to  it  they  accumulated  various  testimonies  for  the 
Dogma ;  and  among  them  they  cited  the  particular  pas- 
sage^ which  I  have  quoted  from  the  Episcopal  Address 
of  1867.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  authentic 
testimony  to  the  fact^  that  the  signataries  of  this 
Address  were  referring  in  the  said  passage  to  infal- 
lible utterances  and  to  no  other.  Yet  they  spoke  of 
those  utterances  as  having  been  so  numerous^  that 
Pins  IX.'s  ''  mouth  '^  might  truly  be  said  *'  never  to 
have  been  silent.*' 


V. 

I  am  by  no  means  intending  to  assume  that^  in  other 
Pontificates,  ex  cathedr&  utterances  have  been  nearly 
so  frequent  as  under  Pius  IX.  Indeed  the  fact,  men- 
tioned by  FP.  Schrader  and  Damas,  and  cited  by  me 
Ln  the  preceding  Appendix,  might  lead  one  to  expect 
exceptional  frequency  in  the  latter  case.  The  Holy 
Father — ^it  appears — kept  together  for  ten  more  years 
kite  theologians  who  had  drawn  up  the  Definition  of 

2  L 
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1854,  in  order  that  they  might  giye  him  oonnael  on 
other  matters  of  doctrine.  To  each  a  permanent 
theological  commission,  a  very  freqaent  succession 
of  ex  cathedrft  utterances  wonld  seem  the  natoni 
oorrelatiye. 

At  the  same  time,  let  the  following  passage  be  oon- 
aidered,  from  the  present  Holy  Father's  inaogonl 
Encydical,  '^Inscratabili."  We  italicise  awarder 
two. 

'^We  exhort  you,  Venerable  Brethren  ...  to 
kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  &ithful  committed  to  yon 
the  love  of  religion :  that  so  with  closer  union  tliev 
may  cling  to  this  Chair  of  truth  and  justice ;  that  they 
may  accept  all  its  Doctrines  with  inmost  assent  of  mind 
and  will;  that  they  may  entirely  reject  even  the  mosi 
widdy^spread  opinians^  whichtheyrecogniae  asopposed 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  In  which  matter  the 
Boman  Pontiffs  our  Predecessors, — ^last  of  all  Pius  IX. 
of  sacred  memory,  especially  in  the  (Ecumenical  Yatican 
Council —  .  .  •  have  not  &iled,  as  often  as  was  neetf- 
sary,  to  reprobate  prevailinff  errors  and  smiJte  ihemViO* 
Apostolical  censure.  We, following  the  footsteps  of  oar 
Predecessors,  confirm  and  renew  all  these  condemna- 
turns;  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  beseech  ih- 
Father  of  Lights,  that  all  the  faithful,  being  made 
perfect  in  the  same  sense  and  the  same  judgment,  naji 
be  one  with  ourselves  in  thought  and  in  speech.'^       i 

That  Leo  Xm.  here  speaks  of  ex  cathedriL  Acts, 
at  once  seen  by  his  language  about  ^'smiting 
with  Apostolical  censure.'^    And  certainly  the  ve 
last  thing  which  any  one  would  surmise  from  his  woi 
is,  that  those  Pontifical  Acts,  in  which  prevalent 
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are  condemned  ex  catHedrft^  have  been  but  few  and 
Ear  between. 

I  will  cite  one  farther  fact.  The  Preamble 
bo  the  Defimtion  of  1870  singles  ont  three  in  par* 
ticnlar,  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  testimonies  which 
might  have  been  addnced  for  the  Dogpma  in  hand. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  well-known  formula^  pre- 
scribed bj  Pope  Hormisdas  to  the  Eastern  Bishops.* 
''  In  the  Apostolic  See^'^  say  these  Bishops,  '^  religion 
has  always  been  preserved  without  spoV  '^  Wherefore^' 
— ^they  presently  proceed — '^  we  receive  and  approve 
all  the  Letters  of  Pope  Leo  and  all  that  he  wrote  eon^ 
ceming  the  Christian  religion.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
said,  following  in  all  things  the  Apostolic  See  and 
professing  all  its  Decrees,  I  hope,''  &c.,  &c.  It  is  not 
then  only  S.  Leo's  Letter  to  S.  Flavian  which  ranks 
among  the  ''Decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See,"  and  its 
''spotless"  teaching:  bnt  all  his  ''Letters";  cM 
"  which  he  wrote  concerning  the  Christian  religion." 
S.  Leo's  ex  cathedr&  utterances  then  were  certainly 
tmmerons. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  so  much  as  this  may  be  very 

^ely  a£Brmed.     One  cannot  lay  it  down  as  a  kind  of 

sknowledged  &ct  or  habit  in  the  Chnrch,  that  in&l- 

>le  Definitions  are  rare;  nnless  the  word  "rare"  be 

d  in  some  signification,  extremely  different  from 

kt  in  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  wonld 

iderstand  it.    The  question  whether  any  given  Pon- 

ical  utterance  be  ex  cathedrft,  must  be  decided 


*  This  may  be  seen  in  the  <<  Petri  Priyilegiom,"  XL  p.  86. 
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by  the  special  circtunstances  (intrinsic  and  extrinsic) 
of  that  utterance.  But  no  argument  against  its 
being  ex  cathedr&  can  be  derived  from  any  soch 
general  principle^  as  that  ex  cathedrft  utterances  are 
rare :  because  on  the  contrary  it  would  rather  appear^ 
that  such  utterances  are  frequent. 


ma 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

La  FUosofia  amtiea  espotta  e  difeaa  dal  P.  Gi08srPE  Eleutobn, 
B.C.,  D.G.    Yenione  dal  Tedesco.    Roma. 

De  VVniU  daim  rEntdgnment  ds  la  PhUosopkie  au  sHn  des  Ecoles 
Catholiques,    Par  le  P.  H«  Raici&bb.    Paris. 

Esgay  an  First  Principles,     By  the   Very   Rev.  John  Canon 
Walkbr.    London :  Longmans. 

[July  I860.] 

I. 

THE  foundation  by  Descartes  of  what  is  called 
"the  modem  philosophy/'  may  fairly  be  ac- 
counted the  severest  intellectual  calamity  which  ever 
befell  the  Church.  However  much  she  suffered  in 
other  ways  from  the  various  heresies  of  successive 
centuries^  intellectually  she  gained  by  them.  For  she 
was  led  in  each  case  to  investigate  more  profoundly^ 
to  analyze  more  carefully,  to  express  more  precisely, 
the  Dog^ma  assailed ;  while  its  assailants  were  expelled 
from  her  territory,  and  had  no  power  therefore  to 
taint  her  atmosphere.  But  Descartes  was  no  heretic. 
And  the  result  of  his  career  is,  that  for  a  consider- 
able period  there  has  been  mutual  internecine  war 
among  Catholics,  as  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  Philo- 
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Bophy.*  From  the  fact  of  liying  in  the  midst  of  this 
phenomenon^  there  is  a  tendency  in  contemporary 
Catholicsf  greatly  to  underrate  itsdisastrousness;  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  therefore,  before  going  furthff, 
to  point  out  one  or  two  particidars  under  which  it  is 
especially  deplorable. 


II. 

Dogmatic  Theology  more  properly  so  called— flie 
exposition  and  analysis  of  Dogmata  in  themselves  and 
in  their  mutual  relation — ^has  its  Tery  life  in  the  com- 
bination of  truths  known  by  Revelation  with  tmihs 
known  by  Reason.  If  the  latter  data  therefore  be 
wrongly  supplied,  the  whole  science  is  vitiated  and 
worthless.]:     The  disciples  then  of  an  unsound  plulo- 

•  **  ThiB  great  undeniable  fact  mast  never  be  loet  sight  o^  thst 
up  to  the  beginning  of  ike  last  Century  the  Scholastic  RiilosophT 
kept  itself  in  possession  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Catholic 
Church"  (Eleutgen,  voL  i.  p.  100).  F.  Eleutgen  then  would  g^re 
some  160  years,  as  the  period  dnriug  which  the  calamity  mentioned 
in  the  text  has  oppressed  the  Churdi.  '*  Our  domestic  contentioos 
....  tnm  on  the  most  fundamental  questione :  those  on  whidi 
depends  the  certainty  of  all  our  rationai  convictions  ;  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  opposed  to  sceptics  and  pantheists ;  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  all  absolute  ideas ;  on  the 
yeiy  value  of  Reason ;  in  one  word  on  the  v^le  of  PhUosophy' 
(Bami^re,  pp.  4,  5). 

t  [I  was  writing  in  1869.] 

t  "  What  is  Theology  7  The  Philosophy  of  Revelation  :  inotiier 
words  it  is  the  result  of  applying  to  revealed  Dogmata  the  methods 
and  principles  of  Philosophy.  Evidently  th^fore  all  hope  o 
theolo^cal  union  must  be  abandoned,  so  long  aa  disputes  continne 
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sopliyare  ipso  £acto excluded  from  all  fall  or  trostwortlij 
scientific  knowledge  of  Dogma.  Since  therefore 
nowadays  all  specalatively-given  Catholics  regard  a 
large  number  of  their  fellow-Catholics  as  being  in  this 
very  category — as  beiag  disciples  of  an  nnsoond  philo- 
sophy— the  natural  result  is^  that  Dogmatic  Theology 
goes  very  much  to  the  wall.  And  indeed  one  yery 
curious  indication  of  this  result  may  be  obserred ; 
viz.^  that  the  very  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  Dogmaido 
Theology  "  has  imperceptibly  changed.  Catholics  db 
not  like  to  admit  that  they  neglect  Dogmatic  Theology ; 
and  so  they  give  that  name  to  other  studies,  which, 
however  valuable  in  themselves,  are  of  quite  a  different 
character:  such  as  Dogmatic  History,  and  anti- 
Protestant  Controversy,  Both  these  studies,  it  need 
not  be  said,  have  very  great  value;  and  the  latter 
indeed  has  been  for  the  last  three  centuries  absolutely 
indispensable.  But  surely  it  is  quite  a  misnomer  to 
speak  of  either  as  "  Dogmatic  Theology.''* 

on  philosophical  principles  and  on  the  intrinsic  trustworthiness  of 
Beason.  ....  If  one  of  our  students  opens  S.  Thomas,  Suazez,  oi 
some  other  of  those  great  Doctors  whom  the  Church  has  proclaimed 
the  luminaries  of  Theology, — ^instead  of  light  he  finds  therein  but 
obscurity.  Their  terms,  their  axioms,  their  formulae,  which  used  to 
be  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  had  been  philosophically  educated, 
have  now  become  eyen  to  teachers  mere  hieroglyphics.''  (Rami^re,. 
pp.  21,  22). 

*  [F.  Harper,  S.J.,  expresses  with  great  yigour  the  same  view 
of  things.  "  Positive  Theology,*'  he  says,  <'  apart  from  its  scholastic  ^ 
guardian,  can  hardly  be  called  a  theology  at  all ;  but  a  compost, 
more  or  lees  Erudite,  of  Scriptural  and  patristic  exegesis,  leayened 
with  the  history  of  Dogma."  The  <<  Month,"  Noyember  1879,. 
p.  364.] 
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Now  we  should  have  to  occupy  a  long  article  with 
the  subject,  if  we  attempted  to  set  forth  the  deplorable 
disadyoutage  under  which  all  Catholic  speculation 
labours,  from  the  comparative  neglect  into  whicli 
dogmatical  science  has  lately  &llen  in  many  parts  of 
Christendom.  Here  we  will  but  express  briefly  onr 
own  strong  opinion,  (1)  that  this  is  the  one  central 
science,  which  gives  unity  and  due  proportionate 
significance  to  all  other  sacred  studies;*  (2)  that  where 
this  is  neglected,  even  those  which  are  zealously  culti- 
vated produce  far  less  good  fruit  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case ;  and  (3)  that  the  one  predominant  cause 
of  its  neglect — ^the  cause  which  has  had  much  more 
influence  than  all  the  rest  put  together — ^ha&  been  the 
mutual  divergence  of  Catholics  in  the  field  of  Philo- 
sophy. Canon  Walker  has  spoken  excellently  on  this ; 
though  in  language  studiously  moderate : — 

^'  In  this  point  of  view  the  Church  has  sufiered 
loss,  when  her  writers  and  teachers  turned  more  to 
the  historic  and  authoritative  foundations  of  Truth, 
than  to  its  intrinsic  reasons,  analogies,  and  aims; 
although  she  has  undoubtedly  gained  in  other  and 
important  respects.  At  first  the  younger  methods,  as 
with  Petaviufl,  inherited  a  rich  stock  of  principles  and 
Dogmatic  Truth  to  support  and  vivify  tiieir  elaborate 
and  critical  illustrations.  But  by  degrees  the  substance 
began  to  subside,  and  the  most  meagre  OTOundwork 
of  reason  served  the  purposes  of  varied  erudition. 
Nay,  what  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  Truth,  a 
dangerous  eclecticism  of  different  princi^es  of  philo- 
sophy has  been  adopted  for  the  uses  of  Dogma ;  as  if 
Philosophy  were  an  alien  without  any  definite  cha- 
racter, intended  only  to  meet  the  accidental  wants  of 
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the  theological  disputant.  Till  at  last  new  and  foreign 
principles  and  processes  of  reasoning  have  on  all  sides 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  domain  of  Dogma;  and 
the  Church  seemed,  as  some  of  late  have  too  crudely 
and  absolutely  stated,  to  be  left  without  a  philosophy'' 
(pp.  vi.  vii.). 


III. 

A  second  evil  has  arisen  from  Catholic  philosophical 
differences,  almost  as  serious  as  that  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  but  entirely  distinct.  Many  thinkers 
have  of  late  pointed  out,  that  the  higher  and  more  gifted 
non-Catholic  intellects  have  in  general  entirely  aban- 
doned the  old  Protestant  ruck ;  that  they  are  either 
in  some  sense  on  their  road  to  the  Church,  or  else 
are  rationalists,  pantheists,  atheists.  As  against  this 
latter  class  (which  among  men  of  great  intellectual 
power  is  very  far  larger  than  the  former,)  the  old 
controversial  formulae— the  old  ''probatur  ex  Scrip- 
ture/' '•  probatur  ex  Patribus," — have  become  simply 
antiquated  and  obsolete.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that 
the  controversial  Theology  now  most  peremptorily 
required  is  controversial  Philosophy,  If  then  we 
would  estimate  the  seriousness  of  our  present  calamity, 
let  us  make  a  very  intelligible  supposition.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  Protestantism — in 
the  period  of  Bellarmine  or  Bossuet — Catholic  contro- 
versialists had  been  as  much  at  issue  with  each  other 
on  first  principles,  as  Catholic  philosophers  are  now. 
What  would  have  been  the  certain  result  ?     Catholics 
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would  liaye  wasted  their  intellectaal  enex^es  in  dk- 
puting  with  each  other^  and  wonld  xnoreoyer  hsve 
been  incapacitated  from  combining  against  the 
common  enemy ;  while  Protestants  would  hare  been 
under  little  danger^  from  an  army  divided  ngMnai^ 
itself.  Such  alas  I  is  the  attitude  now  forced  upon 
the  Church's  children^  in  confronting  those  port^its 
of  unbelief  which  are  the  great  intellectaal  peril  of 
our  time.  Catholics  are  simply  impotent  to  contest 
coUeetivdy  (gainst  the  evil.  Some  doubtless  do  indi- 
vidually gird  themselves  for  the  conflict.  Bat  many 
more  are  simply  cowed  and  dispirited ;  they  fold  their 
hands  and  gaze  on  the  monster  with  alarm  and 
disgust;  or  they  compel  themselves  to  foi^t  Ids 
existence.* 


IV. 

A  third  evil  result,  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  each  of  the  two  former,  is  exhibited  in  Catholic 
higher  lay  education.  The  ''  Pall  Mall  Gascette^*'  in  s 
very  interesting  and  significant  article  issued  last 
April  12th,  alleges  one  characteristic  and  widely- 
extended  calamity,  as  having  befallen  the  present 
age.  It  complains  that  Christians  in  general^  and 
Catholics  in  particular,  ''have  persuaded  themselves 
to  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable, 
that  their  religious  belief  should  be  true,  in  the  plain 

*  [Matters  in  this  respect  have  very  greatly  improved  eince 
1869.] 
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common  sense  of  that  word.  They  have  got  into  the 
way  of  thinking/'  it  adds^  '^  that  there  is  an  inferior 
article  different  from  ordinary  truths  which  may 
perliaps  be  called  spiritual  truths  and  which  will  for 
all  religions  purposes  do  quite  as  well^  or  rather  much 
better.  Their  creed  is  .  .  .  less  a  doctrine  than  a 
resoluiion,  or  ...  an  attempt  to  believe.  They  are 
believers  in  a  general  sense/'  Now  of  course  there  is 
here  enormous  exaggeration ;  but  we  wish  we  could 
be  sure  that  it  does  not  rest  on  a  certain  small  basis 
of  tmth.  Yarious  Catholic  thinkers  have  seen  the 
coining  danger.  They  have  constantly  pointed  out 
that  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  atmo- 
sphere diffused  throughout  society^  imbuing  the  mind 
unconsciously  with  Catholic  doctrine  and  principle ; 
nay^  that  the  prevalent  atmosphere  has  long  been  in 
character  most  opposite.  And  they  haveadded  that^ 
for  this  reason^  it  has  become  far  more  necessary 
than  it  was  in  earlier  times^  to  inculcate  Dogma  in 
one  or  other  shape^  as  an  express  study  for  the  edu- 
cated class.  In  proportion  as  this  is  not  done^  the 
phenomenon  described  in  the  ''Pall  Mall  Grazette^' 
^vvill  be  ever  of  less  and  .less  rare  occurrence.  But 
Dognm  cannot  possibly  be  taught  in  a  shape  which 
shaJl  find  access  to  highly-cultivated  intellects^  unless 
in  most  intimate  connection  with  Philosophy.  And 
thus  two  most  lamentable  results  at  once  follow  in 
Catholic  higher  education^  whenever  some  philosophy 
is  not  carefully  inculcated  as  the  one  fundamentally 
true  and  certain  system.  (1)  A  Catholic  youth  cannot 
be  duly  protected  against  that   poisonous  habit  of 
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speciilaiiFe  thonglit^  whidi  infects  the  wliole  air  he 
breathes.  Nor  (2)  can  he  be  trained  in  a  dne  i^pre- 
hension  of  those  Dog^mata,  which  are  given  him  by 
Crod  for  the  Tery  purpose^  that  he  maj  direct  his  life 
by  their  constant  contemphition. 


V. 

Here  then  is  the  one  pressing  intellectual  need  of 
our  time;  that  Catholics  be  philosophically  united: 
here  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  thing  inteUectoallj 
necessary.  In  fact,  this  has  been  among  oar  principal 
reasons  for  dwelling  so  nnintermittently,  in  this 
''  Review,''  on  the  Chorch's  Infallibility  and  aathoritj 
within  ground  not  strictly  dogmatical.  We  lure 
dwelt  so  much  on  this,  because  it  is  in  the  most  com- 
plete interior  submission  to  the  Church's  various 
Decrees  concerning  Philosophy,  that  the  earliest 
remedy  must  be  sought  for  so  deplorable  an  evil. 
Other  things  will  have  to  be  added  afterwards^  no 
doubt ;  but  this  must  come  first,  and  without  this  tbe 
others  are  futile. 

But  now,  if  philosophical  unity  can  be  obtained  at 
all, — among  the  various  philosophies  which  liave  a 
footing  within  the  Church,  is  there  one  in  particular 
to  which  all  eyes  would  turn  as  to  the  nucleus  of  sncli 
unity  ?  Of  course  there  is.  The  connection  is  most 
intimate,  as  we  have  seen,  between  Theology  sod 
Philosophy ;  and  yet  there  is  no  philosophy  with  which 
the  Church  has  ever  had  official  relations,  except  onlr 
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the  Scholastic.  No  Catholic  who  f&irly  gives  his 
mind  to  the  matter  will  be  able  to  doubt^  that  in  its 
essential  and  fondamental  principles  Scholasticism 
mast  be  infallibly  a  true  philosophy.  We  have 
already  pointed  ont^  that  Dogmatic  Theology  is  based 
throughont  on  Philosophy;  and  that  a  dogmatic 
theology^  which  should  take  a  &lse  philosophy  for  its 
basis^  mnst  by  necessity  be  preponderatingly  false. 
If  then  it  be  admitted — as  Catholics  are  under  an 
obligation  of  admitting— that  the  Chnrch's  Dogmatic 
Theology  has  been  in  every  age  substantially  and  pre- 
dominantly trustworthy ; — ^it  must  be  no  less  infallibly 
certain^that  those  philosophical  doctrines^  which  eyery- 
where  pervade  it  and  are  its  animating  principles^  are 
fundamentally  true. 


VI. 

But  there  is  another  and  counterbalancing  state- 
ment of  the  case^  which  it  is  no  less  important  to  bear 
ia  mind.  We  say  that  those  philosophical  principles^ 
which  pervade  and  animate  the  Scholastic  Theology^ 
are  ftmdamentally  true.  But  this  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  saying  that — even  as  exhibited  by  its  best 
exponents^  by  S.  Thomas  or  Suarez, — ^the  Scholastic 
is  a  perfect  and  fully-satisfying  Philosophy.  As  the 
connection  of  Theology  with  Philosophy  was  the 
ground  of  our  general  proposition  in  fayour  of  that 
system ; — so  the  degree  of  such  connection  must  limit 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposition  itself  may  reason- 
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ably  be  carried.  Take  one  instance  of  wbafe  ire  mean. 
The  number  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  of  Tital 
philoBopliical  questions^  wbicb  now  profoundly  agitate 
the  mind  of  thinkers,  bnt  whidi  three  centuries  a^ 
had  never  been  raised.  It  is  not  to  a  scholastic  philo- 
sopher of  the  past,  that  a  Catholic  of  this  day  wonld 
reasonably  look  for  their  explicit  solution ;  though  lie 
should  reject  any  proposed  solation  of  them,  whidi  is 
at  yariance  with  tiie  fundamenial  principles  of  Schol- 
astic Philosophy.  Again,  even  very  eminent  Scholastics 
may  have  &llen  into  various  philosophical  errors,  not 
fundamental  indeed,  but  veiy  &r  from  unimportant; 
and  yet  these  errors  may  so  little  have  worked  thdr 
way  into  the  fabric  of  Theology,  that  the  Church  may 
have  had  no  call  to  interfere.  We  are  not  here  saying 
that  the  &ct  is  so;  but  only  that  the  fact  may  be  so 
for  anything  which  Theology  declares  to  the  contmy. 
We  would  allege  also  with  some  confidence,  tliat 
numerous  and  emphatic  as  have  been  the  ChurcVs 
testimonies  to  the  value  of  Scholastic  Phfloaopliy; 
they  have  always  stopped  very  &r  short  of  stamp- 
ing with  her  authority  each  several  portion  of  its 
doctrine.* 


*  Take,  for  example,  the  wdl-known  Decree  against  Tradition- 
aiiam.  ^  Methodns,  qui  osi  stmt  D.  Thomas,  D.  BonaTentorm  et 
alu  port  ipsofi  Scfaolaatici,  non  ad  laftumalinniua  daeii ;  neqw 
causa  ftdty  car  apad  scholas  hodiemas  Philosophia  in  nalnialisDuia 
et  pantheismum  impingeiet.  Pioinde  non  licet  in  crimen  Dodon- 
bns  etMagistris  illis  vertere,  qa6d  methodom  hanc^  paeB»tiia 
approbante  vel  saltern  taoente  EccksiAy  nauipaverintj' 
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vn. 

We  speak  on  this  whole  subject  with  unfeigned 
diffidence^  and  with  deep  submission  to  better  judg- 
ments tiian  our  own.  But  there  is  such  pressing 
necesBity  for  speech,  that  we  felt  it  could  not  be  right 
much  longer  to  forbear,  howeyer  keenly  we  might  feel 
our  own  incompetence.  And  we  speak  now  with  far 
greater  comfort  than  would  be  otherwise  possible, 
because  we  are  able  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  so 
admirable  a  treatise  as  F.  Eleutgen's  which  we  haye 
named  at'  the  head  of  our  article.  Indeed  this  great 
work  appears  to  us  by  far  the  most  yaluable  acquisi- 
tion to  Catholic  philosophical  literature  (so  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  that  literature),  which  has  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Suarez.  Its  two  main  theses 
are  just  those  two  on  which  we  haye  been  insisting. 
(1)  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  infallibly  true,  in  its 
essential  and  fundamental  principles.  But  (2),  to  be 
made  fully  ayailable  for  our  time,  it  needs  large  addi- 
tions and  no  inconsiderable  corrections.  In  illustrating 
these  theses,  F.  Eleutgen  exhibits,  not  only  the  widest, 
the  profoundest,  apprehension  of  Scholasticism;  but 
also  a  surprisingly  fair  and  large-minded  appreciation 
of  other  philosophical  schools.  Moreoyer  he  treats  his 
whole  theme  with  an  accuracy  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, which  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  may  add,  that 
not  unfrequently  he  warms  with  his  subject,  and  rises 
into  real  eloquence. 
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As  regards  the  former  of  the  two  theses  we  bave 
ascribed  to  him — yiz.,  that  the  Scholastic  Philosophy 
is  true  in  its  essential  and  fundamental  piindples— 
this  is  the  one  staple^  the  one  pervading  argoment  of 
his  whole  work.  We  will  quote  one  passage  in  par- 
ticular. We  quote  it  for  two  reasons:  (1)  becaaae 
(to  our  mind)  it  places  the  matter  on  precisely  its  trne 
ground;  and  (2)  because  it  dwells  on  that  dodarine 
concerning  the  Church's  unintermitting  infallible 
magisterium,  which  we  have  ever  so  prominently  ad- 
vocated in  this  ^'  Review.''  We  italicise  a  few  sen- 
tences. 

''That  the  Church's  InfalUbility  ....  extoids 
also  to  those  sciences  which^  without  being  theological, 
are  nevertheless  closely  bound  up  with  Theology, — ^this 
is  not  questioned  (so  far  as  I  know)  even  by  oar 
opponents.*  Now  the  Ecclesia  Doc^ns  maintaans  in 
the  path  of  truth  the  Ecclesia  Discens^  not  only  by 
means  of  that  extraordinary  magisterium  in  virtue  of 
which  she  pronounces  from  time  to  time  her  judgment 
on  particular  errors ;  but  also  by  means  of  her  ordi- 
nary and  always  active  nuigisterium,  in  virtue  of 
which  she  manifests  true  Doctrines  over  the  whole 
earth.  And  therefore^  if  she  has  the  Holy  Ghost's 
assistance  when  promulgating  her  decisions  against 
new  dogmatical  errors— «Ae  is  Tiot  deprived  of  He 
same  assistance  when  she  adopts  measures  whidi  art 
of  decisive  influence  over  her  abiding  magisterium. 
This  magisterium  consists  in  the  manifestation  and 
exposition  of  Bevealed  Truth,  made  by  the  Churcb's 
Ministers  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  tbeir 

*  We  wifih  we  could  confirm  this  statement,  so  &r  as  reg^ 
JEngliih  Catholics  [1869]. 
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legitimate  Pastors.     Now  since  we  [the  mass  of  the 
faithfal]  are  to  be  led  into  all  the  Truth  through  [the 
supervision  of]  these  Pastors^ — is  it  passible  that  in  tlieir 
office  of  guidance  and  superintendence  they  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  Holy  Ohost  f  '  Again^  who  can  pos- 
sibly deny^  that  this  manifestation  and  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Faith,  uttered  by  the  Church's 
Ministers,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  theology  which 
they  study  ?     And  on  the  other  hand  who  will  deny, 
that  this  theology  in  its  turn  is  notably  affected  by 
the  philosophy  which  it  uses  for  its  purpose  ?    The 
Church's  Pastors  therefore  principally  accomplish  this 
their  work  of  guardianship,  by  means  of  watchfulness 
oyer  schools  and  over  their  direction ;  and  on  this  is 
principally  founded  the  Church's  inalienable  right  of 
ordering  the  studies  of  schools.    If  then,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  the  Church  is  not  without  infallible 
light  from  on  high,  what  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
her  practice  in  the  case  we  are  treating  ?     Here  we 
are  speaking  of  a  certain  Philosophy,  which  for  many 
centuries  was  taught  in  all  the  higher  schools  of 
Christendom;   and  those  precisely  the  centuries,  in 
which  the  Church  exercised,  incomparably  more  than 
in  any  other  period,  her  ri^ht  of  directing  education. 
And  in  spite  of  repeated  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
[I  affirm  that]  she  not  only  tolerated  the  use  of  this 
Philosophy,  but  promoted  it ;  and  indeed  prescribed  it 
to  the  most  illustrious  Universities  of  the  period,  such 
as  Paris,  Rome,  Bologna.     This  Philosophy  is  bound 
Qp    most  unvaryingly  and  most  intimately  with  the 
whole  of  Scholastic  Theology.    And  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy in  general — ^particularly  that  of   S.  Thomas, — 
Lias   been  most   solemnly  approved  by  the  Church; 
ivhich  urgently  recommends  it  to   us   ^  in  order  to 
3iake  us  secure  against  all  errors,  and  well-equipped 
}o     contend   against  them.'     [In   this    sense   spoke 
jhe    Pontiffs   Sixtus  V.,   Pius  V.^   Alexander  VII., 
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Lmooent  iLV.,  and  otiiers  wliom  tihe  aathor  has  else- 
where cited.]*  Now  is  not  tliis  Her  practice  a  note- 
worthy exercise  of  her  abiding  magisterinm^  and  one 
decisiTe  [of  the  question  before  ns]  ?  Certainly  ibis 
cannot  be  denied '^  (vol.  i.^  pp.  93-95). 

This  argament  seems  to  ns  as  irrefragable  in  its 
sabstanoe,  as  it  is  admirably  expressed  by  the  anther. 
The  Church  is  inffidlible  in  her  abiding  magisterinm; 
and  she  cannot  therefore  sanction  a  theology,  whicb  is 
wrong  in  principle.  But  her  theology  wovid  be  wrong 
in  principle,  if  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  whereon  it> 
is  based  throughout,  were  fnndamentally  mistaken. 
Some  readers  indeed  might  doubt  from  the  wording 
of  the  above  extract,  whether  F.  EHeutgen  does  not 
go  even  further  than  this.  They  might  doubt  whether 
he  can  hold  the  second  thesis  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  him  ;  viz.,  that  this  Philosophy  needs,  for  present 
purposes,  large  additions  and  no  inconsiderable  cor- 
rections. But  the  veiy  words  which  next  follow, 
importantly  explain  and  quatify  what  has  preceded. 

"  We  grant  willingly  that  one  may  have  quite  jn^t 
views  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost's  assistance  promised 
to  the  Church,  and  neyertheless  hold  that  certain  far- 
tieular  doctrines  of  this  Philosophy  are  not  correct :  even 
though  the  doctiines  be  in  some  way  connected  wiih 
questions  of  Theology.  One  may  hold  that  the  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy,  as  a  whole,  is  susceptible  of  noU- 
worthy  improvements^  nay,  and  that  from  circmnstances 
of  the  time  it  needs  them :  insomuch  that,  in  tli^ 
sense^  it  may  with  advantage  be  superseded  by  a  betta 

*  Note  of  the  Italian  tniulAtor. 
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Plulosopliy.  But  can  one  possibly  grant  tliat  a  large 
fart  of  its  most  characteristic  doctrines  is  false  ?  that 
the  foundation  a/nd  direction  of  this  Plulosophy  is 
perverse?''  (p.  95.) 

Such  accusations  are  energetically  alleged  against 
Scholastic  Philosophy  by  its  assailants ;  and  against 
such  accusations  our  author  persistently  and  em- 
phatically defends  it.  In  like  manner  he  says  else- 
where : — 

''We  haye  never  asserted  that  all  the  questions 
now  raised  were  solved  in  times  past ;  nor  have  we 
ever  expressed  a  doubt  that  for  their  solution  the 
Ancient  Philosophy  might  derive  advantage  from  the 
modem.  That  which  we  do  deny  is,  that,  in  order  to 
perfect  philosophical  sciences,  it  is  necessary  to  deny 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Antiquity  and  abamdon 
the  road  which  Antiquity  has  constructed''  (vol.  ii., 
p.  256). 

Again: — 

''  Considering  the  intimate  connection  between 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  [Descartes  and  his  followers] 
ought  to  have  inferred  that  the  speculative  system, 
which  had  been  received 'within  the  Church  for  cen- 
turies and  indeed  from  the  very  origin  of  Christianity, 
could  not  be  destitute  of  a  solid  and  true  foundation : 
that  this  system  might  well  be  incomplete  ;  but  not 
erroneous,  at  least  on  the  principal  questions^'  (vol.  i., 
pp.  114-5). 

In  vol.  ii.,  p.  145,  F.  Kleutgen  maintains  that  ''a 
foundation^^  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Scholastics 
'^  for  the  beginning  of  philosophical  speculation ;  or  at 
least  that  such  foundation  certainly  mai/  be  laid  down, 
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wWhOut  abandoning  their  principles^'  Bat  lie  thinb 
their  structure  incomplete.  Thus  (vol.  ii.,  p.  171),  he 
regiurds  ''the  principle  of  causality '^  or  ''of  snfficimt 
reason''  as  a  principle  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
taken  into  account,  for  any  adequate  theory  on  the 
laws  of  thought.  Yet  he  admits  that  "  it  is  a  merit 
of  the  modem  philosophy*'  to  have  first  "considered" 
this  principle.  As  to  some  of  the  Scholastics,  onr 
author  is  prepared  to  go  much  farther;  and  is  of 
opinion  (vol.  i.,  pp.  812-8)  that  by  their  mode  of 
exposition  they  may  have  given  a  handle  to  the 
fearful  error  of  Lockian  empiricism  itself.  Descartes 
indeed,  according  to  F.  Eleutgen,  would  have  been 
quite  warranted  in  assailing  this  or  thai  particnkT 
scholastic  doctrine.     His  fault  was  that 

"  He  did  not  content  himself  with  assailing  this  or 
that  particular  doctrine  of  the  Scholastics.  He  began 
with  the  persuasion,  that  down  to  his  time  neither 
was  the  fixed  point  understood  from  which  Philosophy 
could  start,  nor  the  path  along  which  it  could  proceed 
in  security;  and  that  consequently  the  Scholastics 
not  only  could  not  really  prove  the  truths  which  ther 
taught,  but  besides  taught  a  large  number  of  errors'' 
(vol.  i.,  p.  102). 

It  was  from  being  inoculated  with  this  preposterous 
contempt  of  the  past,  our  author  presently  adds 
(p.  112),  that  Lamennais,  Bautain,  Gioberti,  Hermes, 
Gunther,  fell  into  the  deplorable  errors  for  which  they 
have  been  condemned.  And  he  proceeds  to  draw  an 
important  illustration,  from  the  great  theological  work 
of  Melchior  Canus.     When  that  theologian  began  to 
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teach^  no  one  liad  methodically  treated^  as  a  distinct 
theme,  the  yarious  sonrces  of  theological  science ;  the 
relation  of  those  sonrces  to  the  first  principle  of  that 
science,  God's  infallible  word ;  and  the  comparatiye 
weight  which  should  accordingly  be  assigned  to  each. 
GanoB  then  had  to  treat  a  new  subject ;  but  he  refused 
to  treat  it  in  a  reYolutionaiy  spirit.  He  searched  the 
old  approved  writers,  to  discover  what  views  upon 
this  new  subject  were  most  consistent  with  ancient 
dicta;  and  he  firmly  resolved  that  his  addition  to  the 
time-honoured  edifice  should  be  in  completest  harmony 
with  the  ancient  fabric  itself.  Such,  adds  F.  Elleutgen, 
is  the  course  now  incumbent  on  a  true  Catholic  phi- 
losopher. A  criticism,  e.g.,  of  the  cognitive  faculties* 
is  simply  essential,  he  considers,  for  the  philosophical 
needs  of  our  time ;  and  yet  will  in  vain  be  sought 
among  the  Scholastic  Writers.  It  is  the  business  of 
a  true  Catholic  philosopher,  to  consider  first  of  all 
what  views  on  this  matter  are  implied  in  the  Schools ; 
or  (if  none  are  implied)  what  views  are  in  greatest 
harmony  with  their  general  system.  It  is  infallibly 
certain  that  this  system  is  true  in  its  main  essentials ; 
and  any  view  therefore  must  be  unsopud,  which  is 
incompatible  with  those  essentials. 


VIII. 

Against  F.  Kleutgeu's  whole  argument — and  indeed 
against  the  Church's  whole  claim  of  authority  within 
the  region  of  Philosophy — an  objection  has  repeatedly 
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been  made^  both  by  ProtesiantB  and  by  rebellioTis 
Catholics.  ''  Philosophy,"  say  these  thinkers,  *'  rests 
'^  exclosiyely  on  Reason;  and  ecclesiastical  aathoiity  in 

such  a  matter  is  simply  an  impertinent  intrusion. 

If  Reason  establishes  some  truth,  anyone  commits 
'^  inteUectual  suicide,  who  doubts  that  truth  in  defer- 
^'  ence  to  an  external  monitor.  If  on  the  other  hand 
^'  there  be  any  truth  which  cannot  be  established  by 
''  Reason,  it  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  phUosopkical 
''  truth  at  all." 

Now  we  haye  no  space  in  this  number  for  enlarging 
duly,  on  the  relations  which  should  be  preserved  be- 
tween Reason  and  Faith  in  philosophical  investigation.* 
But  we  must,  at  all  events,  give  a  brief  answer  to 
this  plausible  objection.  Firstly  then  we  will  reply  to 
its  latter  clause ;  and  we  will  point  out,  that  there  i?^ 
no  cause  whatever  why  a  truth  may  not  be  of  extreme 
philosophical  moment,  which  cannot  nevertheless  be 
established  by  human  Reason.  Take  e.g.  such  an 
assertion  as  this :  that  Theology  teaches  nothing  tn- 
trinsically  repiignant,  in  declaring  the  One  Divine 
Essence  to  be  terminated  by  Three  Divine  Persons : 
or  again,  in  declaring  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine 
to  remain,  after  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  with- 
out any  substance  in  which  they  inhere.  Human 
Reason  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  these  truths ; 
yet  no  one  will  doubt  that  they  are  philosophicallT 
most   important.     It  is  a  mere  question  of  words, 

*  We  may  perhaps  refer,  without  improprietj,  to  Dr.  WtnTs 
^' PhiloBophical  Introduction,"  pp.  xxi-xxviL 
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whether  yon  do  or  do  not  call  them  philosophical 
truths.  Bat  at  all  eyentSy  they  throw  yery  great  light 
on  yarions  philosophical  questions.  Moreoyer  there  is 
eyery  probability  that  some  reason  higher  than  the 
human— some  angeUc  reason— can  cognise  some  or  afl 
of  them  with  certainty  by  its  own  Ught. 

Next,  as  to  ^ho  former  part  of  the  aboye-recited  ob- 
jection.    One  thing  is  plain  at  starting.     To  maintain 
that  the  dictates  of  any  theology  can  conflict  with  the 
dictates  of  Beason,  is  simply  to  maintain  that  such 
theology  is  so  far  false.     He  therefore  who  knows 
that  the  dictates  of  Catholic  Theology  are  infallibly 
true, — ^will  assume  as  a  first  principle,  that  they  can 
neyer  impose  on  him  an  obligation  of  abandoning 
what  his  reason  has  established.     It  may  well  happen 
indeed,  that  you  think  you  haye  established  some  tenet 
by  Reason,  and  that  the  Church  may  presently  con- 
demn that  tenet.    Just  so,  schoolboys  often  think  they 
haye  correctly  performed  a  sum  in  addition  or  multi- 
plication ;  yet  they  find  their  answer  plucked.*     Still 
they  do  not  immediately  cry  out  that  their  instructor 
is  yiolating  the  sacred  rights  of  Reason ;  but  rather 
take  for  granted,  that  they  haye  themselyes  made  a 
mistake.     In  like  manner  the  Catholic  philosopher,  if 
he  finds  some  one  of  his  conclusions  condemned  by 
the  Church,  is  at  once  perfectly  certain,  that  either 
his  premisses  haye  been  unsound  or  insufficient,  or  his 
inferences  too  hasty.     He  reyiews  therefore  his  past 

*  This  admirable  illustration  was  used  some  years  back  in  the 
'*  Tablet,''  on  occasion  (we  think)  of  the  Munich  Brief.' 
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conrse  of  argnment^  fnlly  expecting  tliat  he  will  make 
one  or  otlier  of  these  discoveries.  In  most  instances 
his  assurance  is  speedily  justified  by  the  event.  It 
may  happen  however^  that  he  is  a  loi^  time  in  finding 
the  flaw ;  nay,  in  some  comparatively  rare  cases,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  find  it  at  all.  Yet,  even  under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  a  good  Catholic  remains 
confident  that  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere,  and  that  his 
conclusion  is  really  false  and  mischievous. 

It  is  only  in  this  last  case,  that  any  theoretical  diffi- 
culty can  be  even  alleged.  If  a  Catholic  philosopher 
however  felt  a  moment's  hesitation  in  submitting  his 
judgment  on  the  supposed  hypothesis,  we  would  thos 
argue  with  him  in  reply  :  Tou  have  long  studied  Phi- 
losophy. It  is  quite  a  familiar  fact  to  you  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  have  held^ 
as  undeniably  established  by  Reason,  various  opinions, 
of  which  you  see  the  utter  baselessness  and  jEalsehood. 
Anyhow  therefore  it  is  possible,  that  this  or  that  of 
your  own  philosophical  opinions  is  similarly  baseless; 
but  that,  from  a  certain  narrowness  or  self-partiality^ 
you  are  blind  to  the  fact.  Well,  that  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  abundantly  possible, — you  are 
called  on  under  present  circumstances  to  accept  as 
certainly  true.  Why  are  you  called  on  so  to  accept  it? 
Because  your  divinely-given  Teacher  has  so  decided 
What  can  be  more  reasonable  than  this  f 

In  fiict  we  are  confident  it  will  be  found,  not  onl? 
that  the  principle  of  authority  is  not  adverse  to  tiie 
true  interests  of  Philosophy ;  but,  on  the  contraij, 
that  it  is  the  only  conservator  of  those  interests.    The 
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one  bane  both  of  Metaphysics  and  Psychology  has 
ever  been,  that  philosophers  have  been  so  deplorably 
hasty  in  their  philosophical  processes ;  so  deplorably 
careless,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  premisses  and  the 
correctness  of  their  deductions.     The  Catholic  philo- 
sopher enjoys  a  protection,  to  which  externs  are  alto- 
gether strangers,  against  these  fandamental  and  capital 
dangers.     Nor  in  truth  do  we  see  how  there  is  any 
hope  of  sufficient  battle   being  given  to  the  various 
forms  of  philosophical  misbelief   now  prevalent,  by 
any  efEort  which  can  be  put  forth  by  individual  philo- 
sophers  following  each  his  own  light.     The  Church, 
and  the  Church  alone,  can  secure  that  philosophical 
unity,   which  is   so  paramountly  needed.     A  large 
number  of  her  faithful  children,  through  obedience 
to  her  voice,  will  themselves  have  learned  to  see  under 
the  light  of  Reason  the  falsehood  of  this  or  that  view, 
with  which  they  may  have  originally  started.    Others, 
who  have  not  yet  come  themselves  to  see  this,  will 
nevertheless  firmly  believe  it,  and  will  abstain  from 
pressing  their  idiosyncrasies.     And  thus  the  army  of 
Truth,  united  in  one  compact  phalanx,  will  have  its 
due  advantage  against  the  disorganized  and  mutually 
divergent  hosts  of  error. 


IX. 

There  can  be  no  more  intensely  practical  question 
then,  just  now,  than  a  consideration  of  the  proper 
method  for  ascertaining  the  Church's  voice,  on  this 
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or  tliat  pbilosophical  question.  We  will  therefore 
conclude^  by  expressing  our  own  humble  suggestions 
on  the  subject.  Even  though  our  statements  were 
found  to  be  substantially  incorrect^  we  should  haye 
done  an  important  work  if  we  induced  more  compe- 
tent thinkers  to  express  themselyes  clearly  on  the 
matter.  Our  own  impression  however  is,  that  every 
loyal  CathoHc  will  agree  with  our  principles  as  far 
as  they  go;  though  it  is  probable  that  there  mav 
be  others  of  almost  equal  importance,  which  hare  iH)t 
occurred  to  our  mind.  We  will  not  indeed  here  speak 
of  the  intellectual  submission  due  to  explicit  ecclesias- 
tical pronouncements,  because  we  have  so  repeatedly 
enlarged  on  this.  We  will  speak  merely  of  the  oiker 
means  which  exist,  for  knowing  the  Church's  judg- 
ment on  those  things  philosophical  which  are  within 
her  sphere. 

1.  Every  philosophical  proposition  is  infallibly  true, 
which  is  implied  in  the  Church's  Dogmatic  Definitions. 
One  example  will  sufficiently  illustrate  our  meaning. 
It  is  infallibly  true,  that  the  word  "Transubstantiation" 
aptly  and  correctly  expresses  that  Dogma  to  which  the 
Church  applies  it.  But  the  word  would  not  truly  and 
aptly  express  such  Dogma,  unless  certain  philosophical 
propositions  were  correct  concerning  '' substance; 
'^accident,"  &c.,  &c.  Such  propositions  therefore 
must  be  regarded  as  infallibly  certain.* 

*  [Yeiy  much  to  the  purpose  here  is  a  note  of  CudiBal 
FranzeHn's,  to  the  Thirteenth  Thesis  of  his  work  on  "  Tradition  ts:^ 
Scripture  " : — 

'*  It  is  easily  seen  (says  the  Cardinal)  that  many  tratfas,  in  thes- 
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2.  All  philosopUcal  principles  are  infcJlibly  tme^ 
whicli  perrade  and  animate  the  Chorcli^s  dne  recog- 
nized Dogmatic  Theology,  the  Scholastic. 

selves  philosophical  and  metaphjsical,  are  in  the  strictest  relation 
with  the  Verities  of  Faith  :  insomuch  that  without  them  the  latter 
cannot  be  rightly  understood  and  explicated.  When  this  happens, 
those  truths — ^not  indeed  regarded  uniyersally  but  in  their  formal 
relation  to  the  Verities  of  Faith  with  which  they  are  bound  up — 
should  be  accounted  truly  theological.  Of  this  kind  are  the  notions 
of  '  nature '  and  '  hypostasis '  in  relation  to  the  [Mysteries  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation].  Of  this  kind  again  is  the  Doctrine 
concerning  the  accidents  of  bodies,  in  reference  to  ...  .  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  ....  Again  the  Doctrine  concerning  inherent  habits 
and  qualities,  in  reference  to  the  Dogmata  on  Grace  and  the  Sacra- 
mental Character  ;  or  concerning  the  *  substantial  form '  in  refer- 
ence to  the  true  unity  of  human  nature  ;  &c.  &0.'* 

F.  Harper  again,  in  the  article  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
expresses  himself  most  strongly  in  the  same  direction. 

If  certain  philosophical  terms,  he  says,  "  which  are  the  key  to 
the  Church*s  Definition "  on  the  Eucharist  *'  are  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  some  new  philosophical  theoiy,  and  in  consequence 
have  a  n^eaning  fathered  upon  them  of  which  the  Fathers  who 
drew  up,  and  the  Pope  who  confirmed,  the  Canons,  never  even 
dreamed — it  is  plain  to  see  ...  .  how  Declarations  of  the  Faith 
....  might  be  so  disseyered  of  their  native  meaning,  as  to  be- 
come capable  of  sanctioning  any  amount  of  heresy  and  error. 
Take  e.g.  the  monads  of  Leibnitz~or  the  occasionalism  of  Malle- 
branche — or  the  forces  of  Boscovich — as  a  guide  in  interpreting  the 
Church's  Definitions  concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist  Is  there  a 
known  heresy  connected  with  this  Dogma,  that  could  not  by  logical 
sequence  parade  itself  under  shadow  of  the  interpretation  V*  (p.  370). 

There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  than  this,  of  the  principle 
urged  in  my  text.  I  have  no  such  knowledge  myself  indeed  on 
the  subject,  as  to  have  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  particular 
question  raised  by  F.  Harper.  But  let  us  assume,  that  his  view  of 
&ct8  is  correct.  Let  us  assume,  that  either  of  the  three  philo- 
sophical theories  he  mentions  would,  if  accepted  as  true,  de- 
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8.  As  to  other  scholastic  philosophical  propositions, 
— ^the  degree  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  thej 
possess  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  and 
pervasiveness  with  which  they  have  inflowed  into  the 
Scholastic  Theology. 

4.  Those  scholastic  philosophical  propositions  which 
have  not  po  inflowed  at  all — however  prominent  and 
important  they  may  be  in  a  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view — are  to  be  judged  exclusively  by  their  own 
merits^  and  to  be  weighed  impartially  in  the  scale  of 
reason.  Yet  there  is  strong  reason  for  an  a  priori 
anticipation  that^  for  the  most  part^  they  will  be  found 
far  weightier  in  that  scale^  than  the  parallel  propo- 
sitions of  conflicting  philosophies. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen,  from  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  one  opinion^ 
which  we  have  not  yet  expressly  mentioned.  Un- 
doubtedly the  strictures  on  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
uttered  by  a  certain  class  of  Catholics,  are  not  only 
very  superficial,  but  very  disloyal  to  the  Church; 
betraying  indeed  a  most  inadequate  appreciation  of 
her  Infallibility  and  her  authority  in  teaching.  But 
(speaking  with  great  deference)  we  do  think  that 
some  Catholics  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme.  Take 
e.g.  Canon  Walker's  valuable  and  thoughtful  pamphlet. 
Certainly  we  have  not  observed  in  it  any  direct  ex- 
pression on  the  subject,  to  which  we  can  take  exception. 

naturalize  the  Church's  Declarations  ooncerain^  the  Sated 
Eucharist.  If  this  be  so,  then  I  think  it  should  be  legaided  u 
infallibly  certain  on  theological  grounds,  that  all  those  three  philo- 
sophical theories  aie  fiilse.] 
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Still  its  general  tone  almost  seems  to  imply,  that 
any  one  philosophical  proposition,  current  among  the 
Scholastics,  has  pretty  well  as  much  authority  as  any 
other ;  and  that  the  most  intellectually  dutiful  sons  of 
the  Church  are  those,  who  accept  every  such  propo- 
sition simply  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  question 
or  delay.  Now  it  is  abundantly  possible,  that  there 
may  be  reasons  for  such  a  view  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  We  only  say  that  we  do  know  nothing  of 
them;  that  we  are  not  ourselves  aware  of  any  ground, 
on  which  such  an  unquestioning  and  absolute  accept- 
ance of  every  scholastic  philosophical  detail  can  be 
defended.  And  the  quotations,  which  we  gave  a  few 
pages  back,  show  at  all  events  that  in  this  we  are 
following  no  less  grave  an  authority  than  that  of 
P.  Kleutgen. 


X. 

The  sum  of  our  whole  argument  may  be  thus 
stated: — (1)  It  is  the  normal  condition  of  Catholics, 
that  they  be  absolutely  united  on  philosophical  essen- 
tials ;  while  there  shall  be  a  large  amount  among  them 
of  free  discussion,  on  questions  which  are  secondary 
indeed,  but  very  far  from  unimportant.  (2)  For  the 
last  150  years  this  normal  condition  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  Catholics  have  been  at  mutual  variance 
on  the  very  foundations  of  Philosophy.  (8)  From 
this  calamity  there  has  arisen,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Church,  a  deplorable  neglect  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
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properly  so  called;  and  also  a  very  serious  difficnlfy 
in  the  higher  education  of  laymen.  (4)  From  the 
same  caose^  it  has  become  impossible  to  defend  sac- 
cessfolly  on  a  large  scale  those  fundamental  truths  of 
Natural  Beligion^  which  are  now  the  main  points  of 
attack  among  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated 
non-Catholic  thinkers.  No  successfal  war  can  be 
waged  against  the  enemies  of  Natural  Beligion^  unleBS 
there  is  a  large  and  united  phalanx  of  its  upholders. 
(5)  This  unspeakably  needed  philosophical  unity  might 
without  difficulty  be  obtained  by  Catholics  (thongh 
not  by  other  religionists)^  if  Catholic  thinkers  would 
be  but  duly  loyal  to  the  Church's  voice.  (6)  Lastly, 
such  loyalty  would  be  sufficiently  secured^  by  ihe 
acceptance  of  certain  practical  principles^  which  we 
have  ventured  (under  correction)  to  indicate. 

We  submit  these  various  opinions  to  the  better 
judgment  of  Catholic  philosophical  inquirers.  We 
have  long  been  anxious  to  urge  a  Catholic  crusade  in 
behalf  of  Natural  Beligion^  against  the  Mills  and 
Bains  and  other  its  enemies^  who  in  England  are  now 
so  active  and  stirring.  But  no  such  crusade  is  pos- 
sible^ except  in  proportion  as  Catholics  shall  be  philo- 
sophically united  among  themselves.  We  hope  then 
that  we  may  hereafter  from  time  to  time  apply  (ss 
best  we  are  able)  the  principles  suggested  in  this 
article^  to  a  treatment  of  the  various  vital  questions 
now  at  issue  between  Religion  and  its  opponents. 

Meanwhile  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  present 
paper^  than  by  extracting  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy  from  a  very  impartial  quarter; 
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the  ^'  Saturday  Beview/'  The  passage  terminates  an 
able  notice  of  Mr.  Lecky's  new  work,  in  the  issue  for 
May  1st.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Protestant  journalist;  of  one  therefore, 
who  is  in  all  probability  altogether  unacquainted  with 
what  Scholasticism  has  done,  in  the  way  of  building 
up  that  unparalleled  intellectual  fabric,  the  Church's 
Dogmatic  Theology. 

"  Mind  is  employed  either  in  tracking  out  the  know- 
ledge of  things  outside  it,  or  in  examining  its  own 
thoughts  and  history.  Its  activity  ought  to  take  both 
directions :  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  long  shrank,  not 
without  intelligible  reasons,  from  the  first ;  but  surely 
the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  be  idle  when  it  puts  forth 
its  strength  on  the  second.  Now,  though  there  was  a 
vast  deficiency  in  that  hunting  out  and  ascertaining 
the  facts  of  nature  and  history  which  is  so  great  a 
work  in  our  days,  there  was  no  deficiency  in  that 
which  is  more  properly  thought — ^profound  and  patient 
and  exact  consideration  of  what  goes  on  in  the  mind, 
of  its  efforts  to  know,  of  its  materials  and  processes. 
The  schoolmen  have  become  a  commonplace  for  sneers. 
But  no  one  who  ever  studied  any  of  the  great  ones 
among  them  could  possibly  say  that  mind  in  them  was 
dormant.  No  one  could  ever  say  that  men  like 
Anselm  or  Aquinas  did  not  treat  the  most  difficult 
questions  with  a  freedom  and  originality,  which  are 
ordinarily  supposed  incompatible  with  their  religion. 
In  all  that  is  of  most  essential  consequence,  not  only  in 
the  exhibition  of  what  we  know,  but  in  grasping  it 
firmly^  clearly,  comprehensively,  in  takiug  in  all  the 
sides  of  a  question,  in  mapping  out  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, in  the  sheer  hard  work  of  purely  intellectual 
action  on  ideas  and  words,  they  are  still  our  unequalled 
masters.    Most  surely,  if  they  led^  in  their  keen  and 
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sabUe  specnlaiions,  into  many  false  and  nseless  roads, 
ihej  paved  the  way  as  nothing  else  did^ — as  ceriainly 
neither  ancient  speculation  nor  Mahommedan  science 
did  —  for  modem  philosophy.  They  laid  out  the 
gronnd  and  preparea  a  language  for  Spinoza^  Leibnits, 
and  Kant.  Those  ancient  and  unwearied  pioneers  of 
real  thinking  deserve  more  respect  than  they  always 
meet^  from  all  who  know  that  real  thinking  is  as 
necessary  as  the  actual  discovery  of  &cts,  for  the  trae 
and  solid  advancement  of  knowledge.^'* 

*  [Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  three  importint 
Declarations  have  issued  from  Bome  on  the  theme  to  whidi  it 
refexB  :  not  to  mention  others,  with  which  I  may  be  nnaoqnainted* 

1.  There  is  the  pronouncement  on  Bosmini's  works,  which  I 
published  in  onr  number  for  July  1876,  pp.  277-280.  The  Msster 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  lays  down, — as  established  after  almost 
rigorous  examination" — that  "the  accusations  brought  against 
Rosmini's  works  were  false ;  that  nothing  was  found  therein  contraiy 
to  Faith  or  Morals ;  that  their  publication  and  perusal  are  not 
dangerous  to  the  faithfuL"  "  By  this  it  is  not  meant,**  the  Master 
of  Uie  Sacred  Palace  presently  adds,  "  that  it  is  unlawful  to  dissest 
from  Rosmini's  philosophical  system  ....  and  even  to  offer  a 
confutation  thereof  in  Uie  schools.''  But  *'  it  is  not  lawful  to  inflict 
any  theological  censure  on  the  doctrines  maintained  by  him  in 
those  works,  which  the  Sacred  Congregation  has  examined  and 
dismissed,  and  which  the  Holy  Father  has  intended  to  protect 
from  further  accusations  in  the  future." 

2.  There  is  the  authoritative  Letter  of  Mgr.  Czacki,  written  is 
Pius  IX.'s  name,  as  to  what  Catholics  are  permitted  to  hdd  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  maU&r,  F.  Bottalla,  SJT.,  made  tkj 
Letter  the  theme  of  a  pamphlet,  which  a  contributor  noticed  u 
the  '<  Dublin  Beriew"  for  AprU  1878,  pp.  511-513. 

3.  Last — ^and  of  all  very  far  the  most  important — ^is  the  preseot 
Holy  Father's  Encyclical,  "  iEtemi  Patris." 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  in  these  three  pronouncements,  whi(i 
would  affect  any  part  of  the  preceding  Essay  ;  though  there  is  of 
course  much  in  them,  which  would  suggest  theme  for  additioati 
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[FebnuTj  188a] 

IN  p.  108^  note>  I  spoke  of  an  Essay  on  "  Catholic 
Gontroyersies^^'  as  to  be  contained  in  this  volome. 
I  had  intended  to  reprint  an  article^  which  appeared 
under  that  title  in  April  1869,  with  considerable 
additions.  I  find  however  that  I  have  no  room  for 
tlus^  and  mast  defer  it  to  another  occasion.  Yet  it  is 
really  necessary  (I  may  say)  to  pnt  forth  at  least  a 
few  words,  before  I  iconclude,  on  the  theme  treated  in 
that  article;  because  the  objection  therein  encoun- 
tered is  so  sure  to  be  suggested,  by  many  things  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  Essays.  What  I  have  room 
to  say  indeed  is  necessarily  brief  and  sketchy;  yet 
quite  sufficient  (I  trust)  to  exhibit  a  distinct  outline 
of  the  position  I  would  venture  to  assume.  I  speak 
throughout  as  in  my  own  personal  defence ;  but  every- 
one will  admit,  that  the  personal  question  involves 
%  most  important  and  practical  matter  of  principle. 


remark.  AH  BOoh  remark  however  I  poetpone  for  a  fbtare  ooca* 
doQ.  If  Qod  pennito  me  to  complete  the  philoeophioal  seriee 
irith  which  I  am  now  engaged,  and  republish  the  whole  in  a  oon- 
lected  shape — that  will  be  the  obyions  occasion  for  a  farther 
zestment  of  the  whole  qnestion,  which  concerns  the  Church's 
Hithority  in  maiten  primaiily  phHoeephical.] 

2  V 
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I. 

The  discassion  originates  thus.  There  is  no  single 
attribate  of  the  Church  on  whioh  Catholics  lay  greater 
and  more  reasonable  stress — ^whether  in  controyeny 
or  in  theological  exposition*— than  her  Doctrinal  Unity. 
Bat  what  is  the  exact  signifieance  of  this  attribate? 
There  is  a  notion^  not  very  ancommonly  held  among 
Catholics,  which  may  be  thns  expressed.  Accordmg 
to  this  view  of  the  Charch's  Doctrinal  Unity — all 
religions  questions  whateyer^  which  can  be  contem- 
plated by  a  Catholic,  are  either  in  the  strictest  sense 
closed,  or  else  in  the  fullest  sense  open.  They  are 
either  in  the  strictest  sense  closed,  so  that  no  one  can 
remain  a  Catholic  withoat  answeAng  them  in  the  one 
prescribed  way;  or  else  they  are  in  the  fullest  sense 
open,  so  that  every  Catholic  is  permitted  (and  even 
exhorted)  by  the  Church  to  consider  them  by  his 
own  private  judgment.  This  indeed  is  that  very 
view  of  the  Church's  Doctrinal  Unity,  which  these 
Catholics  account  so  especially  attractive  to  a  IVo- 
testant.  ''If  you  become  a  Catholic ^^  they  say  to 
him  ''you  will  only  have  to  accept  certain  definite 
dogmatic  statements,  which  will  be  placed  before 
you  in  definite  intelligible  shape ;  while,  externally 
to  these  statements,  your  intellect  will  be  as  free 
"  and  unfettered  as  that  of  any  Protestant  in  the 
"  world."  And  (arriving  at  the  point  which  to  me 
is  so  practical)  such  Catholics  have  censured  me 
severely,  for  the  course  which  I  consiBtently  and  promi* 


if 
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nenily  pursued  in  the  "  Dablin  Review.'*  They  have 
censored  me  severely^  for  earnestly  protesting  against 
this  that  and  the  other  tenet  as  anti-Catholic  and 
perilous  to  the  Faith;  while  at  the  same  time  I  admits 
that  an  upholder  of  such  tenet  does  not  by  that  fact 
actually  cease  to  be  a  Catholic  :  '' '  In  necessariis 
*'  unitas/  '*  they  say,  '^ '  in  dubiis  libertas/  Nothing 
*'  can  be  '  necessary/  which  a  Catholic  may  deny 
''  without  actual  forfeiture  of  the  Catholic  name ; 
''and  all  things  which  are  not  'necessary*  are 
''  doubtful/  **  I  have  been  attempting  therefore, 
they  consider,  to  overthrow  the  Catholic's  divinely- 
given  ''  liberty  in  things  doubtful/*  I  have  tyrannized 
—such  is  their  charge  against  me — ^in  a  high-handed 
way  over  the  conscience  of  my  co-religionists;  and, 
in  my  pretended  zeal  for  Dogma,  I  have  assailed  what 
is  among  the  Church's  most  prominent  Dogmata— 
her  teaching  on  her  own  Doctrinal  Unity. 

I  entertain  profound  respect  for  several  of  these 
critics;  insomuch  that  I  should  feel  most  uncom- 
fortable, if  I  failed  frankly  to  encounter  their  objection. 
I  must  submit  to  them  however,  with  great  and 
sincere  deference,  that  they  importantly  misunder- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  Church's  Doctrinal  Unity. 


II. 

But  first  I  must  beg  them  at  all  events  to  put  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse.  Certain  Catholics  no  doubt 
have   been  accused,   in  the    "  Dublin   Beview,"  of 
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grievous  anti- Catholic  error ;  and  every  effort  has  been 
made^  that  English  Catholics  in  general  may  regard 
iiie  doctrine  of  such  Catholics  with  extreme  aversioii. 
Now  let  me  suppose  for  argomenf  s  sake,  that  so  to 
accuse  and  condemn  the  doctrine  of  those  whom  I 
admit  to  be  my  f ellow-Gatholics — ib  grossly  derogatory 
and  insulting  to  the  Church's  attribute  of  Doctrinal 
Unity.  Can  any  fair-minded  person  neverthdess  accuse 
ihe  ''  Dublin  Review  "  as  responsible  for  this  calamity  f 
You  might  as  well  express  severe  censure  on  some  un- 
lucky medical  practitioner,  because— when  first  he 
settles  in  some  neighbourhood — ^he  finds  scarlatioa 
there  largely  prevalent.  Before  I  began  my  Editorship, 
tbe  Cardini^  Primate  of  England  had  denounced  certain 
English  GathoUcs,  as  having  for  years  past  been  desti- 
tute ''  of  all  reverence  in  their  treatment  of  persons  and 
things  deemed  sacred ; ''  as  having  "  grazed  over  the 
very  edge  of  the  most  perilous  abysses  of  error;''  sb 
having  ''  habitually  preferred  un-Catholic  to  Catholic 
instincts,  tendencies  and  motives."  Cardinal  Wiseman 
added  that — ^in  warning  his  flock  against  "  such  dan- 
gerous leadership  " — ^he  was  but  obeying  the  instrac- 
tions  of  the  Holy  See.  See  p.  3  of  this  volume.  If 
we  are  to  accept  the  principles  which  I  am  opposing 
in  this  Essay — ^how  unseemly  and  un-Catholic  was  suck 
a  denunciation  as  this  I  Unseemly  and  un-Catholic  in 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  But  much  more  tmseemly  and 
un-Catholic  in  the  Holy  Father  himself;  seeing  that 
the  ultimate  origination  and  responsibility  of  the  pn>- 
cedore  rested  with  him.  And  now  on  the  other  hand 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  no  Catholic  organ 
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had  responded  to  the  Cardinal's  dennnciation ;  that 
no  words  of  censure  against  the  writers  thus  stigma- 
tized had  been  heard  from  the  English  flock.  Is  this 
the  method  which  my  critics  would  have  preferred^  for 
exhibiting  in  its  fall  lustre  the  Churches  attribute  of 
Doctrinal  Unity  ?  The  Pope  and  English  Episcopate 
denounce  as  anti-Catholic  a  certaiu  school  of  thought^ 
existing  in  Catholic  England ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
English  Catholics  tacitly  support  this  school  of  thought^ 
by  refusing  to  join  in  the  denunciation !  I  will  ask  my 
critics  to  tell  me  even  on  their  principles — which  is 
the  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  Church's  Doctrinal 
Unity  ?  On  one  side  we  have  to  imagine  a  passive 
resistance  set  forth  on  principle^ — ^against  the  united 
teaching  of  the  Holy  See  and  English  Episcopate^ — by 
the  united  body  of  English  Catholic  priests  and  lay- 
men. On  the  other  side  we  have  to  imagine  a  large 
number  of  the  latter  class  sympathizing  with  and 
supporting  the  former^  in  their  struggle  against  these 
anti- Catholic  Catholics.  My  critics  will  no  doubt  say^ 
tbat  either  spectacle  is  deplorable.  But  I  ask  them^ 
which  is  the  more  so  ?  And  one  or  other  of  the  two 
was  under  circumstances  simply  inevitable. 

But  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  have  existed^ 
not  in  England  only^  but  throughout  the  Church. 
Pins  IX.  accounted  the  duty  most  urgent  of  impressing 
on  his  spiritual  children  the  &ct,  that  various  Catholics 
have  been  advocating  this  or  that  tenet  directly 
opposed  to  the  Church's  teaching.  So  urgent  did 
be  account  this  duty^  that  he  indulgenced  a  certain 
prayer^  and  wished  it  to  be  recited  on  the  same  day 
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by  erery  Catholic  throoghoat  tke  world.  I  printed 
this  prayer^  in  July  1875^  pp.  37^  8.  It  contains  the 
following  clause : — 

''Would  that  I  couu)  OBTAnr  also  iob  thosi 
Catholics  who  still  pboys  thsmsblybs  to  bb  such 

BT  MANY  OXTTWABB  ACTS  OF  C«ABITT,  BUT  WHO  THBOUOB 
OBSTINACY  IK  THBIB  OWN  OPINIONS  BBFUSB  TO  SUBXIT 
TO  THB  DbCISIONS  OV  THB  HoLT  SbX^  OB  CHEBI6H 
8BNTIHBNTS  AT  YABIAHCB  WITH  HBB  TBACHIVOj  THAT 
THEY  SHOULD  SBB  THEIB  BBB0B8  AND  BEGOMB  FKB- 
SUADED  THAT  HB  WHO  HBABBTH  NOT  THB  ChUBCH  IN 
ALL  THINGS   HBABBTH  NOT   QoD  WhO  IS  WITH  HBB.'' 

Pins  IX.  then  laboured  to  impress  on  each  one  of 
his  subjects  a  conviction^  that  one  chief  danger  of 
the  time — for  the  remoyal  of  which  special  pray^ 
should  be  offered  to  Almighty  God — ^is  the  existence 
of  Catholics^  who  will  not  receiye  the  full  in&lHble 
teaching  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Church.  On  read- 
ing the  prayer  as  a  whole^  we  shall  find  that  three  prin- 
cipal things  were  (in  his  judgment)  especially  needed 
at  that  particular  time.  These  were^  (1)  that  sinners 
(including  of  course  formal  heretics)  be  conTorted; 
(2)  that  Cai^olics  be  roused  to  zeal  for  God's  gloiy 
and  the  Church's  interests ;  (3)  that  a  certain  body 
of  Catholics^ — ^who  in  some  sense  indeed  are  zealous, 
but  who  are  doctrinally  unsound — may  at  last  sabmit 
themselyes  to  the  full  teaching  of  God  and  the 
Church. 

I  may  mention  two  erroneous  tenets  in  par- 
ticular^ which  no  doubt  he  had  specially  in  his 
mind^  when  he  counselled  such  a  prayer.     One  of 
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these  IB  Hbskt,  whicli  denies  the  necessity  of  his  Ciyil 
Princedom  in  order  to  the  Church's  well-being;  and 
the  other  is  that  commonly  called  '^  Liberal  Catho- 
licism/' I  mil  here  speak  only  of  the  latter ;  bnt 
what  is  said  concerning  it  may  most  easily  be 
applied  to  the  former  also.  A  iair  sample  of  Pins 
TX.'8  habitoal  language  in  reference  to  this  tenets 
may  be  seen  in  a  coUection  which  I  published 
(Apnl  1876)  of  certain  Letters^  issued  by  him  with- 
in  the  space  of  hardly  more  than  one  year.  In 
these  Letters  he  pronounces  (1)  that  his  various  cen- 
sures of  liberalism  haye  been  directed — ^not  against 
non- Catholic  liberals — ^but  against  certain  Catholics 
(p.  490) ;  (2)  that  "Liberal  Catholicism''  is  a  '^ culp- 
able doctrine/'  which  "  endeavours  to  conciliate  light 
with  darkness^  truth  with  error "  (p.  493) ;  (8)  that 
'^  Liberal  Catholics  are  more  dangerous  and  injurious 
than  declared  enemies" ;  (4)  that  they  "  esteem  them- 
selves wiser  than  the  Churchy  to  which  has  been 
promised  specially  and  eternally  divine  assistance" 
(p.  488).* 

*  I  speak  ezclosively  of  Pins  IX.,  becaose  all  which  I  wvote  on 
such  matters  was  under  his  reign.  But  on  these  two  themes— 
The  Pope's  Civil  Princedom  and  « Liberal  Catholicism  "-nrar 
present  Holy  Father  has  spoken  ao  less  decidedly  and  nnmistake- 
ably.    I  begin  with  the  former. 

Hero  is  an  extract  from  his  address  last  year  to  the  Catholic 
jounialists ;  recorded  in  the  "  Tablet,''  of  March  1, 1879.  I  italieiie 
a  phrase  or  twa  ''Above  all  things,"  said  the  Pontiff,  ''yon 
should  be  perfect  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  mind,  ad- 
hering with  a  firm  assent  to  ih$  Doctrine$  and  Drntiom  of  iht 
CaAoUc  Chwrek.    And  the  necessity  of  this  concord  appeals  the 
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Now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment^  that  no  Ga&olic 
writer  had  been  f  onnd  to  express  his  acoeptanoe  of  the 

graater  when  we  consider  tiiat,  eyen  among  (Aom  uAo  en  nmmhmd 
among  CathoUoy  there  are  some  who  take  it  apon.  themaelTei  to 
dedde  and  define  on  Iheir  privaU  jndgment  public  oontroreisies  of 
the  grayest  moment,  which  concern  even  the  condition  of  the 
Apostolic  See ;  and  appear  to  entertain  opinions  ^  conceniing  ^ 
Pope's  Giyil  Princedom,  **  which  cannot  be  reoondled  with  the 
liberty  and  dignity  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  &a  &c.  &&"  Now  the 
Doctrine  which  Leo  XIIL  proceeds  to  lay  down  on  his  GnL 
Princedom,  neither  is  de  fide  immediatft,  nor  can  by  possibilily  be 
so  defined.  In  other  words — ^the  contradictoiy  of  that  BoeUine 
neither  is  now  a  hereey,  nor  can  by  possibility  ever  be  a  herasy. 
Tet  he  claims  from  his  spiritual  children  *'  assent  to  the  Dedskms 
of  the  Catholic  Church "  on  the  subject ;  and  proceeds  to  set 
forth  the  cahunities  which  wonld  ensue,  if  Oathdlica  held  thereon 
an  exToneous  notion. 

Next  let  me  give  some  extracts  from  the  Encyclical  ''Qaod 
Apostoloci,"  issued  by  the  Holy  Father  on  December  28»  1878, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  ^Dublin  Beview"  of  April  1879.  My 
references  are  to  the  two  paragniphs  in  pp.  &07,  508  ;  as  showing 
what  is  the  Holy  Father's  language,  in  regard  to  those  **  i»incipka 
of  1789 "  which  are  (as  it  were)  the  rallying  flag  of  **  libml 
Catholicism."  At  a  certain  period,  he  says,  the  drt^atabk 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  came  to  issue  in  the  &ct,  that  "  by  a 
new  impiety  unheard  of  among  the  very  heaiheMf  States  were  oon- 
stitnted  on  the  method  of  paying  no  regard  to  God,  nor  to  the 
institutions  appointed  by  Bun  [ordinis  ab  Eo  prsestitati].''  Hie 
seed  of  this  error  had  been  cherished  in  Tarions  secret  societieB ; 
and  from  the  first  moment  whei#hese  societies  came  into  existence, 
they  were  denounced  by  the  contemporary  Popes,  Clement  XIL 
and  Benedict  XIV.  At  a  Liter  period — so  Leo  XIII.  continiifi»— 
these  tenets  were  openly  professed  by  the  French  philosopheR ; 
*'  a  certain  unbridled  liberty  was  ascribed  to  man ;  and  a  iwiv 
pnneij)le  of  poUtioal  right  wa»  invented  and  began  lo  6s  pMidg 
sanetionedj  which  is  opposed  both  to  the  natural  and  the  dirine 
law.      [Jus   noTum,   ut    aiunt^  contra   naturalem  divinamqne 
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Pope^B  ex  cathedr&  teachings  or  to  aim  at  incnlcatiiig 
and  defending  it.  Let  ns  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the 
accents  of  the  Apostolic  Voice  had  been  followed  hj  no 
echo  from  the  Church's  children.  Well — ^various  com- 
ments might  hare  been  made  on  such  a  &ctj  bj  various 

legem  oonflngi  et  sanciri  ooeptam  eet]  "  At  once  Pius  YI.  of 
happy  memoiy,  who  then  was  Pope,  "set  forth  in  hia  puUie 
Uathinga  the  eyil  natoie  and  the  falsehood  of  those  doctrines." 
''But  when  nevertheless''  these  notions  'Maily  obtained  greater 
hold  on  the  oonyiction  of  peoples,  nay  and  became  the  recognized 
maxims  of  kingdoms — Pius  VII.  and  Leo  XIL  anathematized 
those  secret  societies  "  which  especially  cherished  them.  **  Lastly," 
concludes  the  Pontiff, "  it  is  manifest  to  all,  with  what  most  weighty 
words,  and  with  how  great  firmness  and  per8i8ten(7  of  spirit,  our 
'glorious  predecessor  Pius  IX.  of  happy  memory — ^by  Allocutions 
and  Enoyclioal  Letters— contended,  whether  [generally]  against 
those  evil  endeavours  of  the  sects,  or  [particularly]  against  the 
plague  of  socialism  thence  bursting  forth."  And  Leo  XTTL  had 
said  just  before,  that  the  warnings  to  which  he  refers  were  put 
forth  by  his  Predecessors,  in  order  that  ^  they  might  protect  the 
Lord's  flock  from  hostile  snares  "  and  ^  provide  for  the  salvation 
(saluti)  of  the  faithful" 

When  did  Pius  IX.  ever  use  more  emphatic  language  than  this  ? 
That  a  state  should  be  constituted  on  the  method  of  paying  no 
regard  to  God  and  the  institutions  appointed  by  Him— is  pro- 
nounced to  be  ^  a  nrw  impiety  unknown  to  the  very  heathens." 
The  new  principle  of  ^  politiod  right,"  inaugurated  in  1789,  is 
denounced  as  being  ^*  in  opposition  both  to  the  natural  and  the 
divine  law." 

As  regards  the  intensely  pernicious  and  anti-Catholic  tendency 
of  ''liberal  Oatholicism " — I  would  refer  my  readers  to  two 
admirable  articles  by  F.  Bami^re,  S.J.,  of  which  I  published  a 
translation  in  the  ^  Dublin  Beview "  of  July  1876  and  January 
1876.  Perhaps  also  I  may,  without  impertinence,  draw  attention  to 
Gardinal  Manning's  artide  in  the  ''  North  American  Beview"  of 
February  1880. 
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spectators,  from  Tarions  points  of  view.  Bat  smefy 
the  very  strangest  and  dioUest  of  all  possible  com- 
ments  would  be,  that  this  startling  doctrinal  chasm, 
between  the  general  body  of  the  Church  and  her 
divinely-appointed  Teacher,  exhibited  with  eignal 
emphasis  her  attribute  of  Doctrinal  Unity.* 

Let  me  sum  up  my  argument  as  for  as  I  haTO  gone. 
There  are  certain  tenets,  of  which  I  admit  that  a  man 
may  profess  them  without  thereby  actually  ceasing  to 
be  a  CathoUc ;  but  in  regard  to  which  neyertheleia  I 
have  maintained,  that  they  have  been  in&Ilibly  pro- 
nounced false,  and  that  they  are  grievously  injarioas 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  It  is  objected, 
that  such  language  as  this  is  grossly  disparaging  to 
the  Church's  attribute  of  Doctrinal  Unity.  I  r^lj^ 
that  it  is  not  an  individual  writer,  but  the  divinely- 
appointed  ''  Teacher  of  Christians,''  who  has  set  the 
example  of  such  language.  I  reply  again,  that  the 
Eoclesia  Docens  has  repeatedly  confirmed,  in  this 
respect,  the  utterances  of  her  visible  Head.  No  indi- 
vidual Catholic  has  any  further  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  except  for  following  the  doctrinal  guidance  of 
that  authority,  which  Christ  has  given  him  to  be  his 
doctrinal  guide. 


*  I  am  not  of  oonne  implying,  that  the  Pontiff  ma  actoaBj 
speaking  ex  oathedr&  in  the  parfciciikr  Letters  firmn  idiiflh  I  hm 
quoted.  But  in  those  Letten — as  on  so  many  other  oeeasiaiifr- 
he  testified  that  he  had  condemned  ''libaial  Oatholkum*  ez 
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in. 

Now  howeyer  I  come  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
itself.  The  objector  implies  such  a  thesis  as  the 
following :  ''  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  Church's 
attribute  of  Doctrinal  Unity'' — such  is  his  notion — 
that  any  tenets  which  a  man  may  profess  without 
thereby  ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic^  can  be  grievously 
injurious  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind ;  or 
again  can  be  such^  that  every  Catholic  is  under  the 
obligation  of  repudiating  it  as  infallibly  false."  I 
reply^that  were  this  thesis  true — the  Church's  Doctrinal 
Unity  (if  it  ever  existed  at  all)  would  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  I  reply  that — were  this  thesis  true 
— ^the  Church  herself  (in  opposition  to  Christ's  pro- 
xnises)  would  have  long  since  been  brought  to  an  end^ 
if  indeed  she  ever  had  had  a  beginning. 

Firstly  then.  If  this  thesis  were  true^  the  Church's 
Doctrinal  Unity  could  not  co-exist  with  her  habit  of 
pronouncing  itmior  doctrinal  censures.  Yet  this  habit 
(as  every  one  knows)  has  prevailed  for  many  cen- 
turies. Here  let  us  fix  our  ideas  by  one  instance. 
F^n^on's  quietistic  doctrine  was  stigmatized  ex 
cathedrft  with  various  minor  censures^  but  was  not 
condemned  as  heretical.  Let  me  suppose  that  a 
number  of  his  adherents  had  avowedly  continued  to 
maintain  his  doctrine^  as  expressed  in  the  very  words 
of  his  condemned  propositions.  No  one  could  pos- 
sibly say  that  they  would  thereby  cease  to  be  Catholics; 
because  no  part  of  F6n^lon's  doctrine  was  condemned 
as  heretical.  And  yet  every  Catholic  would  have  been 
under  the  strict  obUgation,  of  regarding  the  doctrine. 
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held  hj  these  his  brethren  in  the  Faith,  with  profound 
ayersion.  He  wonld  have  been  nnder  the  strict  obli- 
gation of  accounting  it  "  temerarions,  acandalons,  ill- 
sounding,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  pernicious  in  practioe, 
and  even  erroneous/'  The  upholders  of  this  doctrine 
would  not  as  such  actually  cease  to  be .  Catholics. 
But  they  would  nevertheless  be  grievously  unsound, 
disloyal.  Catholics ;  and  would  reasonably  rank  among 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Church  and  the 
Truth.  In  one  respect  (as  Pius  IX.  said  of  the 
''Liberal  Catholics '')  they  would  be  greater  enemies 
to  the  Faith  than  heretics  are.  Becaose  it  is  the 
Church  alone  which  can  successfully  combat  for  the 
Truth ;  and  these  men  would  so  grievously  clog  her 
wheels  and  hamper  her  action. 

What  I  have  said  here,  applies  (as  is  evident)  to 
every  one  of  those  innumerable  instances,  in  which 
(during  so  many  centuries)  the  Church  has  stigma- 
tized this  or  that  tenet  with  some  minor  doctrinal 
censure.  But  I  submit  to  learned  men  whether,  from 
her  very  cradle,  her  position  have  not  been  practically 
the  same;  whether  she  have  not  habitually  regarded  b- 
dpient  heresy,  or  constructive  heresy,  as  very  far  more 
nearly  akin  to  heresy  than  to  orthodoxy.  Space  doee 
not  permit  me  to  set  forth  those  instances,  which  have 
at  once  occurred  to  my  own  mind ;  and  (still  less)  to 
search  for  more.  But  I  will  go  back  to  the  beginning. 
I  suppose  no  one  will  maintain,  that  the  whole  numba' 
of  Judaizers  were  simply  heretical  and  external  to  the 
Church.  Yet  S.  Paul  habitually  assails  them  with 
a  severity  of  invective,  with  which  no   language  of 
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Pins  IX.'s  concerning  the  ''Liberal  Gatliolics''  can 
bear  a  moment's  comparison.* 

The  whole  objection  then — so  I  most  maintain — 
proceeds  on  a  totally  mistaken  notion  of  what  is 
mecmt  by  the  Church's  Doctrinal  Unity.  And  I  will 
now  therefore  proceed  to  set  forth — though  I  must  do 
so  in  the  merest  and  most  naked  skeleton  outline — 
what  I  apprehend  that  Doctrine  to  be.  I  most  earnestly 
submit  what  I  shall  say  to  the  judgment  of  more 
competent  theologians.  Of  course  I  belieye  that  it 
will  be  found  in  entire  accordance  with  their  prin- 
ciples^ because  otherwise  I  should  not  maintain  it. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  them  an  express 
treatment  of  the  question^  under  that  precise  aspect 
in  which  I  am  here  obHged  to  consider  it. 

IV. 

I  begin  with  premising  what  I  haye  so  often  pressed 
in  my  earlier  Essays.  The  method  appointed  by  God^ 
in  order  to  the  instruction  of  individuals  in  Christian 
doctrine^  is  not  that  they  learn  by  rote  certain  doc- 
trinal formulaa^  but  something  immeasurably  more 
living  and  efficacious.  Ood's  method  is^  that  they 
surrender  themselves  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
docility  to  the  Church's  authoritative  system ;  that  is^ 
to  the  various  influences  which  have  her  encourage- 
ment and  sanction.f  In  fact  Cardinal  Newman  teaches 

*  See  what  I  have  said  in  my  ''Eaaayi  on  Devotioiial  and 
Scriptoral  Subjects,**  p.  278. 

t  I  may  quote  in  illasfcmtion  some  remarki  I  made  in  April 
1876,  pp.  286,  286. 
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ns  tliat^  in  the  early  centaries^  the  Church  was  very 
unwilling  to  put  Dogmata  into  words  at  all;  and  only 

^  The  whole  coarae  of  oar  remarlai  will  hare  ahown  the  fiiiiob- 
mental  miatake  involved  in  a  certain  impression,  which  no  o&e 
(we  suppose)  would  quite  deliberately  and  consdooaly  entertain, 
but  which  seems  in  some  sense  to  possess  the  mind  of  not  so  raj 
few.  Several  Catholics,  we  fancy,  think  vaguely  about  Beveiatkn, 
as  tbough  Dogma  had  sprung  up  at  once  ftdl-grown,  nay,  like 
Minerva,  clothed  in  AiU  armour ;  as  though  in  the  veiy  Fiiat 
Century  Catholics  had  been  taught  the  phrases  '  Three  Penoos  in 
One  Nature,'  '  One  Person  in  Two  Natures  *;  as  though  the  dis- 
tinction between  actual  uid  habitual  grace  had  from  the  first  eo 
nomine  been  distinctly  placed  before  them ;  as  though  the  Dogma 
of  Original  Sin,  and  the  effect  of  Baptism  in  remitting  anch  sin, 
had  been  explicitly  announced  in  terms  to  the  whole  flock.  When 
persons  were  more  or  less  possessed  with  such  a  notion  as  this,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Definition  of  the  Tmmacnlato  Ooa* 
ception  or  of  Papal  Infiallibility  should  have  plunged  Ihem  into 
some  perplexity.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Dollingerites  used  to  aav 
in  1869-70,  that  the  whole  office  of  Bishops  assembled  in  Coundl 
is  to  testify  each  the  Tradition  of  his  own  diocese  ;  and  that 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  has  no  other  authoiify,  than  is  involved 
in  such  testification.  This  from  persons,  who  boasted  foiaootk  of 
their  '  scientific  history '  I  As  though  Catholic  Tradition  ooold  be 
reported,  textually  as  it  were,  to  Nicaea  or  Chaloedon  ftcm  the 
orbis  terrarum ;  in  the  way  in  which  statistical  facts  are  reported : 
the  population,  e.g.,  of  some  city ;  or  the  number  (tf  Catholics  in- 
cluded in  that  population. 

<<  And  such  persons,  by  another  kindred  mistake,  attadi  an 
unreal  and  untenable  sense  to  the  Church's  attribute  of  Doctrinal 
Unity.  They  picture  to  themselves  Christian  fiedth,  as  havinpf 
always  consisted  in  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  fixed  phraseology ; 
though  of  course  they  do  not  forget  that  the  said  phraseology 
receives  additions  as  time  advances.  He  who  accepts  this 
authorized  phraseology — such  is  their  unconscious  thought— is  a 
Catholic :  he  who  does  not  accept  it,  is  not  a  Catholio  :  and  evety 
question,  external  to  this  phraseology,  is  simply  an  open  one ;  oa 
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did  80^  ''in  proportion  as  the  cogency  of  Apostolic 
Tradition  was  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time.''  See 
his  most  instractive  Section  on  ''  the  principle  of  the 
formation  and  imposition  of  Creeds,''  in  "The  Arians," 
Third  Edition,  pp.  187-154. 

I  submit  then,  that  the  Church's  Doctrinal  Unity 
consists  essentially  in  this.  She  is  so  guarded  by 
divine  laws,  and  guided  by  diyine  superintendence, 
that  whoever  surrenders  himself  to  her  entire  magi- 
steriiim  is  infallibly  instructed — ^not  in  divergent  and 
mntnally  inconsistent  tenets — but  on  the  contrary,  in 
tho  one  body  of  Divine  Truth.  This  Doctrinal  Unity 
may  exist  with  greater  vigour  in  this  time  or  place 
than  in  that.    But  God  has  bound  TTimself  by  irre- 


ererj  Catholic  may  think  just  as  he  pleases.  But  CathoHo 
fidth  has  Dever  oonsisted  in  this  passive  and  otiose  acceptance  of  a 
phraseology ;  and  during  the  yeiy  earliest  centuries  in  fact,  there 
was  extremely  little  fixed  Catholic  phraseology  for  any  one  to 
accept.  In  ihose  centuries  at  all  events,  in  order  to  apprehend 
Ghristian  Dogma,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  Church's  mind ; 
and  such  study  would  be  of  course  much  more  effectively  per- 
foxmed  by  one  Catholic  than  by  another.  In  the  tarUest  centuries 
at  all  events,  to  say  that  A  was  a  more  docile  Catholic  than  B, — 
mii^bt  or  might  not  be  a  tfnu  affirmation  ;  but  it  was  as  simply 
tMtMi^iki^  as  to  say  that  he  was  more  charitable  to  the  poor,  or 
nLOie  veracious,  or  more  austere  in  life.  It  meant  that  he  was  more 
earnest  than  B,  in  giving  due  weight  to  the  Church's  authoritative 
intimations.  In  8.  Paul's  own  time  some  Christians  were  more 
'spixitaal'  in  their  apprehensbn  of  Dogma,  and  others  more 
<. casual';  some  were  content  with  the  elements  of  Christian 
knowledge,  while  others  went  on  to  perfection.  Nor  can  anyone 
say  with  the  least  appearance  of  plausibility,  that  tins  distinction 
between  Catholic  and  Catholic  ceased,  merely  because  Definitions 
and  multiplied." 
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vocable  promise^  to  preyent  doctrinal  impeif  ectian  or 
diTergency  from  proceeding  beyond  certain  compara- 
tively narrow  limits. 

This  is  that  attribute  of  Doctrinal  Unity^  which  is 
so  attractive  to  extems^  in  proportion  as  they  may 
have  been  trained  by  the  Holy  Gthost  in  habits  of 
hlmnility  and  docility.  Here  is  the  broad  contrast— 
which  words  can  hardly  exaggerate — between  the 
Establishment  or  any  other  Protestant  sect  and 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  Protestant  sects^  to  each 
man  is  left  the  impossible  task  of  discriminating  for 
himself  between  religious  truth  and  error.  But  in 
the  Catholic  Churchy  what  is  claimed  at  his  hands  ia 
his  joyous  and  unreserved  surrender  to  authoritatire 
goiiuice. 

Next  for  the  means  by  which  God  secures  Doctnnal 
Unity  in  the  Church.  They  are  (I  think)  principaDy 
these.  Firstly  He  has  enacted  a  law — ^which  no  merely 
ecclesiastical  authority  therefore  can  transgress — th&t 
no  one  is  a  member  of  the  Visible  Churchy  who  shall 
deny  any  Dogma  taught  by  the  Ecclesia  Docens  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Deposit.  Correlatively  with  this 
— He  has  endowed  the  Holy  See  with  In&llibility  in 
defining  any  such  Dogma ;  and  He  secures  by  uninta*- 
mittent  superintendence^  that  no  Pope  ever  admits  to 
his  communion  any  persons  known  to  him  as  denying 
what  the  Church  has  taught  as  revealed  Truth. 

This  whole  provision  however — ^if  it  stood  alone— 
woidd  be  greatly  and  conspicuously  inadequate  for 
the  proposed  end.  He  has  supplemented  it  therefore 
in  various  ways.    Thus  He  has  endowed  the  Holy 
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See  with  In&llibility^in  declaring  vario  us  non^reyealed 
tmtlis ;  in  regard  to  whioh  she  may  judge^  that  her 
infallible  declaration  of  them  is  necessaiy  or  impor- 
tant for  preserving  the  Church  in  that  Doctrinal 
TJnity^  which  I  jost  now  explained.  The  Pope  of  the 
day  is  not  bound  by  Gbd's  law  to  exclude  from  his  com-' 
munion  those  who  repudiate  any  truths  so  declared; 
though  (I  conceive)  he  has  full  power  of  thus  excluding 
them^  if  to  him  it  seem  good.  Each  successive  Pontiff 
is  entrusted  by  God  with  the  sacred  duty^  of  labouring 
towards  the  preservation  and  increase  of  Doctrinal 
Unity^  by  the  free  use  both  of  infallible  Definitions 
and  of  disciplinary  enactments.  One  Pope  may  per- 
form this  duty  more  energetically  or  judiciously  than 
another ;  though  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  con- 
temporaries can  confidently  judge^  how  far  this  may 
be  the  fact.  But  God  infallibly  secures  by  His  Pro- 
vidence^ that  no  series  of  Popes  be  so  neglectful  of 
their  duty^  as  to  impair  the  Church's  Doctrinal  Uniiy 
in  more  than  a  comparatively  small  degree. 

If  this  view  of  doctrine  be  accepted — an  important 
result  obviously  follows.  When  S.  Paul  denounced 
the  Judai2sers,*  or  Pius  IX.  the  "Liberal  Catholics/' — 
either  Teacher  was  so  far  from  injuring  the  Church's 
attribute  of  Doctrinal  Unity^  that  on  the  contrary  he 
was  promoting  it  in  the  very  way  approved  by  God. 
On  the  other  hand  when  unorthodox  and  ill-advised 
(however  excellently  intentioned)  Catholics  deny  the 
necessiiy  of   the  Pope's  Civil  Princedom^  or  again 

*  ISfch  Apoede  of  ooune  was  a  Uniyenal  Teacher. 

2  o 
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defend  the  modem  liberties  as  a  social  blessing, — tii^ 
are  so  far  from  vindicating  Cbristian  Liberty  and 
Doctrinal  Unity,  that  they  are  fighting  in  the  very 
opposite  camp.  They  are  (most  nnintentionally) 
labouring  to  substitute  disunion  for  Unity,  and  the 
slavery  of  private  opinion  for  the  liberty  of  divinely- 
authenticated  Truth.  No  other  Catholic  is  so  grievous 
an  enemy  to  the  Churches  Doctrinal  Unity,  as  he  who 
professes  his  intention  of  believing  no  more,  than  what 
he  is  obliged  to  believe  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
CathoUc  name. 


V. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  how  these  principles 
affect  the  question,  what  conditions  of  belief  most  be 
fulfilled  by  extems,  in  order  to  their  reception  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  And  one  conclusion  is  at  ouoe 
evident  from  what  has  been  said.  No  person  can 
become  a  member  of  the  Church,  who  is  not  prepared 
to  accept  with  divine  faith  every  Dogma,  which  the 
Church  may  propose  as  part  of  the  Deposit.  He 
must  be  prepared  at  this  moment  to  accept  all  the 
Dogmata  so  proposed  at  this  moment,  whether  by 
Definition  or  by  the  Church's  ordinary  magisteriiun. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  accept  them,  whether  they 
are  known  to  him  individually  or  unknown  to 
him.  Further  he  must  be  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  accept  with  divine  faith — ^not  only  those  Dc^^mata 
which  the    Church    now    proposes   as   immediately 


